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For Reference 
Do Not Take 
From the Library 


Every person who maliciously 
Cuts, defaces, breaks or injures 
any book, map, Chart, picture, 
engraving, statue, coin, model, 
apparatus, or other work of lit- 
erature, art, mechanics or ob- 
ject of curiosity, deposited in 
any public library, gallery, 
museum or collection is guilty 
of a misdemeanor. 

Penal Code of California 

1915, Section 623 





Digitized by the Internet Archive 
in 2012 with funding from 
internet archive 


http://archive.org/details/architecturaldig4/octlosa 
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Treasures (handmade, one-of-a- 
kind, priceless) were everywhere 
And so was our design team: 

in parlors and dining rooms, 
bedrooms and antique attics—in 
the baronial estates and white- 
columned mansions of Natchez, 
Mississippi. The result of our search: 
the Henredon Historic Natchez 
Collection. A princely group of 
dining, bedroom, occasional and 
upholstered furniture. Elegant 18th 
and 19th century furniture origi- 
nally made in England, New 
England, New York, Philadelphia, 
Baltimore. And today—right at 
home anywhere, in any setting. 
Warm woods, rich patinas, delicate 
inlays. As mellow, refined and 
inviting as Natchez itself. For the 
dealer nearest you, call 1-800- 
444-3682. For the brochure, send 
$7.00 to Henredon, Dept. A100, 
Morganton, NC 28655. 


Historic Natchez by 
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Treasures (handmade, one-of-a- 
kind, priceless) were everywhere 
And so was our design team: 


in parlors and dining rooms, 





bedrooms and antique attics —in 
the baronial estates and white- 
columned mansions of Natchez, 
Mississippi. The result of our search: 
the Henredon Historic Natchez 
Collection. A princely group of 
dining, bedroom, occasional and 
upholstered furniture. Elegant 18th 
and 19th century furniture origi- 
nally made in England, New 
England, New York, Philadelphia, 
Baltimore. And today—right at 
home anywhere, in any setting. 
Warm woods, rich patinas, delicate 
inlays. As mellow, refined and 
inviting as Natchey itself. For the 
dealer nearest you, call 1-800- 
444-3682. For the brochure, send 
$7.00 to Henredon, Dept. A100, 
Morganton, NC 28655. 


Historic Natchez by 
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Exclusive and exotic. 


“Black Shoulder” dinnerware 
from Tiffany’s Private Stock Collection 
of hand-painted porcelain. At Tiffany & Co. in New York, 
Beverly Hills, San Francisco, South Coast Plaza, 
Dallas, Houston, Washington, D.C.., 
Chicago, Atlanta, Boston. 
To inquire: 800-526-0649. 
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18, pears and pomegranates are individually sculpted and hand-finished in this detailed terra cotta tableau, an original from the 
Marbro Collection of fine lamps and chandeliers. Available through select showrooms. For your catalog, 
send $6 to Marbro Lamp Company, Dept. 905, P.O. Box 1769, Holland, MI 49422. 
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EW COLOR PORTFOLIC 
00 LARGE PAGES : 145 COLOR PHOTOGRAPH: 


end $10.00 to McGuire, Dept. AD10-90, 151 Vermont St., San Francisco, CA 941( 


fisit a McGuire showroom with your Interior Designer or Furniture Deale1 


‘ PHOTO: JOHN VAUGHAN. ROOM SETTING: SUZANNE McMICKING.AND TIMOTHY MARKS. SF DECORATORS SHOWCASE HOUSE __ US PATENTS 2,936,009, 2,837,142 


&© 1990;GHANEL, INC™ 





CHANEL BOUTIQUES: NEW YORK, BEVERLY HILLS, CHICAGO, SAN FRANGIaT 
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\LLAS, PALM BEACH, HONOLULU. COSTA MESA WASHINGTON DPD 


EV Co CTC 
beautifully painted 
EV ayy 

adapted from 

an 18th Century 
Chinoiserie design. 
18th Century 


Chinese figurine. 


Oriental Wallpapers, 

Nematic) 

Since 1898 

D & D Building 

eM Uwe 

New York, NY 10022 

212-753-5350 Brochure Available to Designers 








History_in the making Never did black and white show with more drama than in 
Ercolano. Here, supported by the Contessa pattern in solid black and together 
UP UUs | oe TCU ee ol eee 
dinnerware resource. Ercolano also in gold. For literature write Richard-Ginori, 
41 Madison Avenue, NY NY 10010. 


1735 





See history in the making at Shreve, Crump & Low, and fine shops everywhere. 
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ROC HE- BOBOIS - A VERY PERSONAL SENSE OF STYLE - PARIS - LONDON - BRUSSELS - GENEVA - ATHENS - BARCELONA - MEXICO - TOKYO - 
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Creative seating arrangements. 


ROCHE-BOBOIS 
SETS THE TREND 


The shapes and textures that will set the trend for years to come are 
already here. Come see them at Roche-Bobois. Let our Entracte collec- 
tion capture your imagination. Combine elements at will. Enjoy the deep- 
seating comfort of feather-filled pillows. Entracte is shown here in one of 
our newest velvets. Many other luxurious fabrics are also available. 

For our spectacular 75-page catalog, please send $10 (reimbursed with 


your first purchase). Roche-Bobois (Dept. OE1). 183 Madison Avenue. 
New York, NY 10016. 





Entracte sectional. Created by Hans Hopfer. 
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THROUGH OUR EXCLUSIVE STORES AND THROUGH THE TRADE IN THE USA AND CANADA 
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and-blown 24% lead crystal with mountings of 
erling silverplate (359/89) or solid brass 
361/89). 32 inches tall. For your new 144 page 
Oo tele ete ab ietyelmeles uous seeen| 
end $8.00 to Speer Collectibles, Dept. AD10, 
315 S. Cobb Dr., Atlanta, Ga., 30080 (404) 794-4000. 


Design patent pending. All rights reserved. 


Speer Collectibles 


Cc Sete tradition since 1919 








LETTERS FROM READERS 





The editors invite your comments, 


suggestions and criticisms. 
oc 


Address: Letters, Architectural Digest, 
5900 Wilshire Boulevard, Los Angeles, California 90036. 


Through the years I have enjoyed 
your distinctive magazine. But the 
June 1990 country house issue was 
truly special, as it featured my home- 
town, Williamsport, Indiana (“Look- 
ing Homeward”). Indeed, John Cot- 
trell created a house that captures the 
essence of a unique time period with 
warmth and perfection. He should be 
commended for his courage and fore- 
sight. My Indiana sources tell me that 
the locals think Mr. Cottrell’s restora- 
tion is magnificent. 
Ruth Gregory Gromeeko 
Saratoga, California 


I have been a devoted reader of Archi- 
tectural Digest for over twenty-five 
years and enjoy the publication im- 
mensely. However, during times of 
environmental stress and the increas- 
ingly imperative need to conserve 
energy and resources, I found the 
attitude of John Cottrell irrespon- 
sible, self-interested and uncaring. 
To proudly proclaim the removal 
of storm windows and insulation so 
that “wind blows right through the 
cracks,” and then add “state-of-the- 
art heating and air-conditioning,” is 
exactly the behavior that contributes 
to our world’s devastation. 
Andrew V. Charles 
Los Gatos, California 


Your June 1990 country house issue 
was outstanding. The young architect 
Adam Kalkin shows great promise. 
He is making a statement about life, 
and that is refreshing. 
Lenore Dechtman 
Denver, Colorado 


I was surprised by Robert Campbell’s 
article on Adam Kalkin in Architec- 
tural Digest. The story portrays the 
house as the work of one designer, 
yet I collaborated with Adam on the 
design and construction. 
Stephen De Long 
New York, New York 


The inclusion of John Updike (“The 


.Houses of Ispwich”) in your June 


1990 issue testifies to the superlative 

quality of written material in an oth- 
erwise highly visual publication. 

Donald Hooper 

Seattle, Washington 


The June 1990 issue verged on the 

poetic. The confluence of medium 

and message was something I had 
never seen—but hope to see again. 

John Keevil 

Toronto, Canada 


I enjoyed the story on Cherokee Plan- 
tation in the June 1990 issue of Archi- 
tectural Digest. But let’s give credit 
where credit’s due: The “mural’s per- 
fect restoration” was executed by Joe 
Grigg and his wife, Becky Lee. 
Elizabeth P. Bowles 
Charleston, South Carolina 


The eagerly awaited 1990 AD 100 was 
received, and I was very pleased. The 
photos selected were a good represen- 
tation of my work and the text was 
accurate, except for part of the in- 
formation under “Fees.” It should 
read as follows: “Furnishings, fabrics 
and accessories billed at manufactur- 
er’s list price.” I trust the response Ill 
receive will be because of the ex- 
posure in this exceedingly informa- 
tive issue and not because my fees 
seem so strange. 
Michael de Santis 
New York, New York 


I am pleased to be a part of The AD 
100. However, I would like to draw 
your attention to the fact that por- 
tions of my biographical material 
were omitted. Among the items were 
my induction into the Interior Design 
Hall of Fame and my service on the 
UCLA Interior and Environmental De- 
sign Program’s Guidance Committee. 
Sally Sirkin Lewis 

Los Angeles, California 








THE WINGS DIAMOND COLLECTION.” 
ANNOUNCING THE ARRIVAL OF A NEW LINE OF CLASSIC LUXURIES. 


Impeccable design. 
Masterful craftsmanship. 


An American tradition since 1912. 





Wings Luggage, Inc. 
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Piaget Dancer watch sculpted exclusively in I8k gold. 


PEOPLE ARE ERIE Tosti 





November's New York Collector's Edition 
may be our strongest since we introduced 
the theme in 1987. The city’s top interior 
designers are represented, of course, in 
projects ranging from Greenwich Village 
to Central Park West to the Upper East 
Side. In AD Travels, some of Manhattan's most cele- 
brated residents—including Natalia Makarova, Kurt 
Vonnegut, Sandro Chia and Lauren Hutton—share 
their favorite corners of the city. And writers such as 
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Louis Auchincloss, Michael M. Thomas, 
Paul Goldberger and Brendan Gill offer 
insights drawn from their long and varied 
tenures. To this we've added features on 
Manhattan's finest private dealers, its best 
sources for decorative arts and its premier 
musical ambassador, Bobby Short. So while the Octo- 
ber issue transports you to Sweden, Spain, Mexico 
and Switzerland, next month, as Mr. Short himself 
might say, we'll take Manhattan. 


ee 
aige eae Editor-in-Chief 









Quattrocento Clarity 

“We're always exchanging ideas—he’ll 
call me or I'll call him to talk about the 
projects we’re working on,” says Joe 
Minton of architect R. Weldon Tur- 
ner. Turner has worked with Minton- 
Corley, the interior design firm in 
which Minton is a partner with David 
Corley, on a variety of projects, includ- 
ing a Spanish Colonial house and a log 
house in Jackson, Wyoming. But their 
relationship extends even further. 
“Weldon’s parents are old friends of 
mine, and I’ve known him since he 
was a little boy,” Minton says. “He 
even did installations and odd jobs at 
Minton-Corley during the summers 
when he was in high school.” In turn, Minton’s son, who 
now has a degree in architecture, worked summers for 
Turner. “I grew up watching what Joe and David were 
doing,” says Turner. “They really opened my mind to 
what could be done architecturally.” See page 180. 
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JOHN ROGERS 


Joe Minton 





R. Weldon Turner 


Classical Grace in Palm Beach 
When longtime clients asked William 
| Hodgins to design their condominium 
apartment adjoining the Breakers hotel 
in Palm Beach, it was simply a matter 
of translating the spirit of their spa- 
cious traditional house—which Hodg- 
ins also designed—to a smaller space. 
“The objective was to give them the el- 


CAROL FATTA 





William Hodgins 


ROB LANG 





egance and tradition they were used to by editing and 
reusing their own furniture,” he explains. Paintings by 
Alfred Sisley, Henri Martin and Jean Dufy and fine an- 
tiques now decorate the airy ocean-front apartment, which 
Hodgins embellished with traditional moldings, fireplaces 
and other details. “They enjoy their antique furnishings,” 
says Hodgins of the couple, who have been clients on five 
other projects. “The floor in the master bedroom is particu- 
larly beautiful,” he adds. “It was painted by artist Robert 
Jackson to resemble marble in shades of white and pale gray. 
Although now it looks shiny, it will be even more beauti- 
ful when the paint has settled and the trompe-l’oeil qual- 
ity is evident—it will be warmer and softer.” See page 188. 


Architecture: Robert A. M. Stern 
“It’s nice to know that the house will 
always hold very beautiful things— 
; from high art to Pop art,” says Robert 
os A. M. Stern of the Bay Area Shingle 
Style house he remodeled for art deal- 
ers John and Gretchen Berggruen. The 
Manhattan architect is now busying 
himself with a multitude of public and 
private commissions, including two 
houses in Aspen, two Disney hotels in 
Orlando (and more being constructed 
outside Paris), Japanese resorts and the 
State Department’s America House 
in Budapest. “Yet this San Francisco 
project was especially rewarding,” 
adds Stern, who is known for his East 
Coast Shingle Style designs. “It was 
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unusual to work with clients who have both great intelli- 
gence and a great eye—and John Berggruen has a wonder- 
ful sense of humor.” See page 196. 


Architectural Digest Visits: Kenzo 
“Kenzo is incredibly lax about sticking 
to a timetable, which drives his secre- 
tary to distraction,” says Ariel de Ra- 
venel, a friend of the fashion designer’s 
as well as his director of publicity. “He 
also has a deep distrust of telephones, 
address books and wallets. But he is 
generous to a fault—as far as he’s con- 
cerned, the only advantage to his having money is that he 
can spend it.” The Japanese designer, who has lived in 
France since the mid-1960s, is a self-described workaholic 
who hates discussing his work. One topic he is voluble 
about is his new house in Paris, which is a seamless blend 
of Japanese and European styles. For the first time, Kenzo 
says, he is finally able to relax, spend time entertaining his 
friends and take advantage of his surroundings, which in- 
clude an indoor swimming pool, a formal teahouse and a 
Japanese-style garden for meditation. See page 206. 





SIMON BROWN 


Kenzo 


Las Alamandas Rising 

“It’s not a party place but a creative 
place,” says Isabel Goldsmith of Las 
Alamandas, her exclusive resort on the 
coast in Jalisco, Mexico. “From the food 
to the privacy, it’s a very controlled 
environment, which makes it easy to 
feel safe.” Since the property is still 
evolving, she spends quite a bit of time 
there, but her home base is London. “I have a big house in 
Chelsea that I started to decorate with Geoffrey Bennison, 
but then he died before the house was completed,” she 
says. “There were a lot of things that badly needed finish- 
ing, and I found myself working with his team, so that was 
a decorating experience.” She describes her London house 
as embodying the sort of “complete environment” she pre- 
fers, with her collection of Pre-Raphaelite paintings and 
nineteenth-century furniture, books and pottery. “I even 
found a nineteenth-century linen pattern for the uphol- 
stery,” she says. See page 214. 
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Isabel Goldsmith 


Civilized Sailing Aboard the Beaupré 
“The architectural spaces are what give 
it atmosphere, not the decoration,” 
says designer Jon Bannenberg of the 
Beaupré, his 122-foot yacht. “And that 
includes natural light, long interior 
views, transitions between spaces, and 
objec's positioned so that they will em- 
phasize the architecture.” The creation 
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of the boat, which Bannenberg named for his wife, was a 
family affair: Jon Bannenberg designed it, his son Dickie 
was project manager, and his wife, Beau Bannenberg, a 
Cordon Bleu cook, planned the galley. Everything on 
board has a purpose—dolphin sculptures cast from nine- 
teenth-century originals, for instance, provide a place for 
lights while their bases serve as storage space; and in the 
saloon, there is storage for ten cases of wine under the 
sofas. Bannenberg has been designing yachts since 1966, 
when a client asked his advice about one he was plan- 
ning to build. The designer’s answer was characteristically 
direct—he told the client the plans looked awful, and 
went on to do them himself. Bannenberg never trained in 
nautical design, but as he points out, “After two hundred 
and fifty boats, I’m certainly trained now.” See page 230. 


Gardens: A Landscape in Segovia 
When Leandro Silva Delgado acquired 
a long-neglected garden in Segovia, the 
process of redesigning and restoring it 
became both re-creation and recrea- 
tion. “When people are detached from 
a garden, as is so often the case in 
an industrialized world,” the Madrid- 
based landscape architect comments, 
“they lose touch with life. We should 
go to a garden for enrichment, to observe the rhythm of 
nature around us.” This particular garden’s rhythm 
seemed attuned to the Hispano-Moresque forms of design, 
a potential emphasized by an abundance of water flowing 
from the top of the site, and the uncovering of centuries- 
old terraces. For Silva Delgado and his wife, Julia, an art 
historian, the garden has become a respite from career de- 
mands, and for him, the inspiration for a book. “A garden 
should be a refuge,” he muses, “a kind of bosque sagrado, or 
sacred wood.” See page 238. 
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Naive Melody in Manhattan 

Although weathervanes are his first 
love, David Davies doesn’t lack for 
carvings, decoys and whirligigs—not 
to mention painted iron doorstops—in 
his wide ranging folk-art collection. “T 
used to have a huge collection of door- 
stops—almost five hundred,” he says. 
“But you reach a point where you get— 
what would you call it? Satiated?’” Serendipitously, just 
when Davies reached that point, the San Francisco de- 
signer Charles Pfister arrived at his apartment for a drink. 
He was in New York to redecorate the ‘21’ Club, and when 
he heard that the huge number of doorstops he was then 
viewing might be for sale, he phoned Maureen Cogan, 
wife of the club’s owner, industrialist Marshall Cogan, and 
chairman of Art & Auction magazine. She came right over 
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and bought them on the spot, and today they are in an 
upstairs dining room at ‘21.’ “I’m glad they all stayed to- 
gether,” says Davies, adding that these days he only buys 
doorstops he particularly likes. But he can’t resist pointing 
out each painted iron newcomer: giraffes, a Cubist cat, a 
Halloween girl, or a penguin with a top hat. “Folk art is 
like that—it just sort of creeps in. You promise yourself 
you're not going to buy any more, but then you find your- 
self saying, ‘This looks nice.’ ” See page 244. 


Switzerland’s La Cour de Ferme 

For Scott Youmans, who comes from a 
family that has lived in New York 
State for three hundred years, and his 
wife, Valérie, who was born in France, 
Switzerland seemed like the perfect 
place to settle and raise a family. ‘We 
chose it because it’s a neutral country,” 
says Valérie Youmans, laughing, “so 
Scott couldn’t say to me, ‘You bloody 
French,’ etc.!” At first they rented a house, and in time 
they bought La Cour de Ferme, their antique- and art- 
filled chalet near Gstaad. They are especially devoted to 
the Italian paintings of Farinati degli Uberti and Ottavio, 
duke of Parma and Piacenza, that are displayed in the liv- 


Scott and 
Valérie Youmans 
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ing room. The works were part of a group of twenty paint- 
ings that the Youmanses saw at a gallery in London. “The 
dealer wanted to sell the complete set,” says Valérie You- 
mans. ‘We ‘courted’ the paintings for years, and he finally 
decided to let us have them.” See page 256. 
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Ronald Crosetti 


North of the Golden Gate 

“The house is eclectic and personal, not 
as done as many things I do,” says San 
Francisco-based interior designer Ron- 
ald Crosetti of a recent project in the 
village of Ross in Marin County. Its 
owner travels extensively and has 
brought back numerous objects from 
Asia and Africa. The house was per- 
haps a greater challenge than Crosetti usually under- 
takes—a residence whose size and potential weren’t 
immediately apparent because of the small, windowless 
rooms, dark interiors and poor-quality additions. Among 
his many solutions was lowering some fourteen-foot ceil- 
ings. But then, whether Crosetti is maximizing the area of 
his own condominium at Lake Tahoe (see Architectural Di- 
gest, March 1987), where he is completing another project, 
or turning a poolhouse into a cottage (May 1989), space 
planning is his forte. See page 264. 0 
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Harvey Ellis—Reconsidering an Elusive American Genius 





WE CAME OuT Of the library, around 
the corner and into the great hall, 
crowbars in hand—and were stopped 
by the sun. Until that moment, we 
had been scarcely aware of the color 
in the glass wall, thirty feet tall and 
forty feet wide. All day it had been 
cold outside the doomed house and 
cold inside; the glass seemed coldest 
of all, concentrating the Minnesota 
winter like a wall of ice. 

Now, suddenly, the meager yel- 
low-white light of a prairie January 
turned reddish orange. The icy mist 
lifted and an Oriental blaze struck the 
glass, igniting it, seeming to gather 
fervor from it, and passing through 
reinforced. The glass burst into golds 
and blues and leaf greens, rows of 
jewel glass, broken into incandes- 
cent pebbles, casting off their grime 
and sparkling for us. Then, as the 
sun flared at sunset, the whole wall 
seemed to shatter and send flanges 
of colored light splaying across the 
room. Light broke from light, seeking 
out the rich paneling, the engraved 
leather of the walls and the rose 
marble of the fireplace. Fred Gould, 


COURTESY MARGARET WOODBURY STRONG MUSEUM 
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LEFT: “I rescued this Harvey Ellis-designed stained-glass window from the demolished Mer- 


riam House in St. Paul,” says Roger Kennedy, director of the National Museum of American 
History at the Smithsonian Institution. His new book, Rediscovering America, is coming out in October. 


Ellis, whose creations ranged from buildings to furniture to paintings, was widely known for his 
draftsmanship. After his death in 1904, Western Architect said that he was “the master of them all, 


a wizard with pencil and pen.” BELOW: Ellis’s 1900 project drawing for Joseph T. Cunningham. 








Prairie School architect William Gray Purcell 
once wrote of Harvey Ellis (above) that his 
“concepts were not graphic art. He was a 
true Art of Building man. Projects... were 
organized to build and to serve effectively.” 


who had just ripped out the wood- 
work in the dining room, whistled 
and said: “Holy cow!” 

The light struck our hands, dingy 
with the residues of coal fires, grime 
that had lain for sixty years on the 
sideboard and cabinet we had piled 
in the hall; it struck our faces, dusted 
talcum-white from the decaying wiring 
we had torn out to free a chandelier: 
Wherever it found our flesh, it turned 
the grime into harlequin pastels. 

But we did not feel like clowns. We 
were, instead, mourners. The light 
had found our ashes, as if we had 
poured them over our heads, down to 
our smeared blue jeans—our sack- 
cloth. The last of the mansions Har- 
vey Ellis had built for the founders of 
our city, in their days of grandeur, 
would go to the wreckers tomorrow. 
Before the steel ball went through 
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COURTESY NORTHWEST ARCHITECTURAL ARCHIVE S/UNIVERSITY OF MINNESOTA, MINNEAPOLIS 


JAMES M. VIA 


One of Harvey Ellis’s major architectural allegiances was to the massive 
forms and Romanesque influences of H. H. Richardson. TOP: A black- 
and-white drawing of the Ellis-designed Samuel Gale House in Minne- 
sota. ABOVE: The configuration of the Lamberton House, which was 
built in Rochester, New York, in 1883 and is still standing, shows strong 
ties to the Queen Anne style found in the work of R. Norman Shaw. 


Claude Bragdon wrote 
in 1929, “Harvey 
Ellis was a genius.” 


ABOVE RIGHT: Ellis’s circa 1890 drawing for 
a 27-story structure. The design was to exert a 
wide influence on American architecture, set- 
ting a precedent for future skyscrapers. In 
later years he would also play an integral part 
in the development of the steel frame that 
would revolutionize building construction. 
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that glass window, before the rose 
marble was shattered and the walnut, 
leather and brass broken to bits in the 
city’s haste to give us another parking 
lot, we would rescue what we could. 
There was a priest with us, grimy too, 
a practical mourner (as priests often 
are) armed with his own crowbar and 


. screwdriver. We were not, any of us, 


Ellis scholars; we had seen that house 
often, as children, when it served as a 
museum, and despite its clutter of di- 











Sma 2 


nosaur bones and drywall, many of 
us had come to love it. Like every- 
body else, we were too late to save it. 
The house came alive one last time in 
that sunset ... then it died, as the fi- 
nal flare subsided. We shivered. 
Then we went back to work. 
Nearly thirty years later I am look- 
ing out at a garden through two long 
clerestory windows from that house. 
Now a museum wants them. Ellis’s 
work is coming to have its due, 
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though in reverse order. His later 
Craftsman designs are already fash- 
ionable, and scholars have noticed 
the stained glass that went with 
them, Art Nouveau designs some- 
what like those of the Glasgow and 
Viennese schools (not the French). 
His windows are the finest American 
expression of that international striv- 
ing for abstraction without losing 
warmth. The best of his achieve- 
ments in that medium was rediscov- 
ered, twenty years ago, under a pile 
of jelly jars in a basement in Roches- 
ter, New York. 

Claude Bragdon, the theatrical de- 
signer and essayist who never under- 
estimated that work, despite the 
indifference of his contemporaries, 
wrote in 1929, “Harvey Ellis was a 
genius.” And Bragdon knew only his 
painting, oddments of his glass, his 
furniture and graphic design. The 
furniture is now much admired, its 
inlays of mother-of-pearl, pewter and 
brass, its sleek lines, redeeming the 
blockiness of Gustav Stickley’s Crafts- 
man stock-in-trade. In 1903 Ellis gave 
the Stickley studios needed ele- 
gance, where before they had been 
capable only of vigor. 

By 1902 Ellis had been “steady’”— 
free of his addiction to alcohol—for a 
few years, and his paintings, so like 
the Japanese prints he admired, were 
less frantic. He was ready to turn his 
hand again to furniture. His graphics 
and oils can be seen today in the Mar- 
garet Woodbury Strong Museum in 
Rochester, and on the wall of a chil- 
dren’s school there. At first glance 
they seem to be nursery rhymes in 
paint, as does his “Prince Valiant” 
window, but their controlled fury, 
their panels of black, their angry 
eyes, tell us they are more than that, 
and invite us to apprehend the vio- 
lence Stephen Sondheim found in the 
same stories six decades later. 

Bragdon never saw Ellis’s archi- 
tectural work in the West, and it is 
upon these that his recovering repu- 
tation will, I think, largely depend. EI- 
lis was born in Rochester in 1852; he 
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was four years older than another 
of America’s long line of alcoholic ar- 
chitectural geniuses, Louis Sullivan 
(Minard Lafever and John Notman 
come to mind as well). He started 
drinking early, was dismissed from 
West Point, sent to Europe—where 
he studied the campaniles of the Ve- 
netian coast to the immense benefit of 
the American skyscraper—and re- 
turned to practice for a time in Roch- 
ester and Utica. In the early 1880s he 
won acclaim for sketches presented 
in New York design competitions, 
and took the prize in a contest for a 
design for Grant’s Tomb. It was not 
used; there are various tales as to the 
reasons for his rejection. His partner 
(and brother) had legal difficulties, 
and in 1885 he was found in the Mid- 
west, commencing his years making 
other people’s reputations. 

Ellis was not merely anonymous; 
he had a propensity for deception cal- 
culated to keep himself obscure. City 
halls, train stations, office buildings, 
police stations, water towers, band- 
stands and dozens of houses came 
from his hand, nearly all of them as- 
cribed today to architects of lesser tal- 
ent. When there was a competition, 


Ellis brought the 
turrets of the Loire to 
the Missouri Valley. 


the first one of them to find him ina 
saloon and set him up at a drawing 
board was likely to win. It came to be 
a bitter joke from Minnesota to Colo- 
rado and to Kansas. Some of them, 
like George Mann and J. Walter Ste- 
vens, generously left his signature on 
the drawings. Others, like the great 
Leroy Buffington, not only erased it 
but claimed patent protection on the 
strength of his elevations and other 
engineers’ structural systems. 

We can seek out Harvey’s vagrant 
path from St. Paul and Minneapolis 
to St. Louis, the Southwest and back 


to Rochester. (He said everybody 
called him Harvey except one office 
boy, who called him Harve.) Obit- 
uarists who knew him asserted he 
had worked in Chicago as well; cer- 


-tainly his influence did, for George G. 


Elmslie had an Ellis design for a bank 
tacked beside his drawing board as 
he and Sullivan worked on Ameri- 
ca’s Parthenon, the National Farmers’ 
Bank in Owatonna, Minnesota. 

Elmslie’s later partner, William 
Gray Purcell, no mean hand at the 
game himself, said he thought Ellis “a 
very great architect... greater than 
[H. H.] Richardson.” Hugh M. G. 
Garden, another of the Little Masters 
of the Prairie School, claimed only a 
little less for Ellis: Though he was 
“a master of composition ...no one 
in his time approached so closely 
to Richardson in the quality of his 
work.” Since the others of his time 
included Stanford White, John Root 
and William Rutherford Mead, that is 
quite a statement, coming from one 
who knew the work of them all. 

“Poet architect,” Thomas E. Tall- 
madge called him. There are those 
who like to debate whether or not he 
was a good structural engineer, but 
there seems no doubt that, as the 
critic Frank Chouteau Brown said in 
1913, “more than anyone [he] helped 
to found an American school of archi- 
tectural rendering,” of which, Purcell 
said, “no American artist had a more 
perfect technical language.” 

It is passing strange that there has 
never been a comprehensive exhi- 
bition devoted to this genius, though 
his architectural work is well repre- 
sented in the University of Minneso- 
ta’s Northwest Architectural Archives, 
and many of his paintings and graph- 
ics—posters and magazine covers— 
are at the Strong. His furniture has 
been priced out of reason by the New 
York and Chicago art markets, but 
some of it could surely be recovered 
long enough from its assiduous col- 
lectors to give three-dimensional 
character to such an exhibition. 

Of course, for an architect, exhi- 
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French Book of Hours. 15th Century. 
Courtesy of Special Collections Di 
e New York Public Library. 
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Harvey Ellis—Reconsidering an Elusive American Genius 
continued from page 36 


bitions are a mortuary expression; it 
is the architecture itself that lives. The 
difficulty with that created by Ellis is 
that, except for a handful, we cannot 
be sure which of the buildings sur- 
viving today are his and which are 
the works of others who imitated him. 
Innumerable draftsmen tried desper- 
ately to reproduce his style, having, 
as Francis Swales noted, “nicked the 
edges of their T-squares in a vain 
effort to reproduce his ‘crinkled’ 
pen-line—the product, had they only 
known it, of nerves unstrung by drink.” 

For the traveler in search of genius, 
here is a list of those we know to be of 
his design: the Lamberton House at 
727 East Avenue in Rochester; Nich- 
olson and Pillsbury halls at the Uni- 
versity of Minnesota; the entrance 
gates to Washington Terrace in St. 
Louis. Ellis drawings exist, as well, for 
a half-dozen castles and chateaus in 
St. Joseph, Missouri, among the won- 
ders of post-Richardsonian fantasy. 
Like the Merriam House in St. Paul 
(the interior of which Fred Gould and 
I labored to salvage), some of them 
are built of rock. Huge blocks secure 


compatible with exuberance. Fran- 
cois Premier would have been happy 
in Hennepin County. Among his col- 
legtate buildings, Pillsbury Hall re- 
mains to give some sense of the 


. baronial establishments he designed 
‘for the nabobs of the Old Northwest. 


The houses—an entire bastide of 
them below the state capitol—are all 
gone, but we have photographs of 
many of them, including his extrava- 
ganza for Samuel Gale. His drawings 
for its interiors provide some of the 
evidence tying him to the Merriam 
House, for the two buildings shared 
many of the same elements. 

He was famous, in his time, for 
designs for a bank and skyscraper, 
though it used to be said that he made 
only drawings. In truth, he did see 
two bank buildings constructed, one 
in St. Joseph and one in St. Paul (now 
redeemed and called the St. Paul 
Building). Taken with the river-side 
facade of the West Publishing Com- 
pany Building, which he also pre- 
sented to that city, they show how he 
was working his way toward the first 
true skyscraper. His widely pub- 


William Gray Purcell said he 
thought Ellis “a very great architect... 
greater than H.H. Richardson.” 


the ground while towers break away 
in medieval reminiscences. Sand- 
stone lions stride parapets, griffins 
gaze balefully upon the passersby, 
and Celtic interlaces, in terra-cotta, 
crawl across the battlements. 

So far as I know, Richardsonian 
“Romanesque” never included, as 
did Ellisonian fantasy, reminiscences 
of Chambord. Ellis brought the tur- 
rets of the Loire to the Missouri Val- 
ley, sketching heraldic pennants for 
every pinnacle. Even when the only 
stone at hand was intractable and 
readily shivered pink luverne jasper, 
he made massiveness—gravitas— 


lished sketch for Leroy Buffington 
sets forth a twenty-seven-story struc- 
ture that was, in Purcell’s words, a 
building that anticipated Sullivan’s 
Wainwright Building in St. Louis “in 
being a unit from sidewalk to roof.” 
As Frank Lloyd Wright once said of 
the Wainwright, it was “aware of its 
nature .. . It was tall!” 

The Merriam House is gone, al- 
though my friend the carpenter- 
priest was successful, and its front 
hall paneling reposes in a retreat 
house in Buffalo, Minnesota. I am 
looking, at this moment, at one of 
its sideboards, ornamented in Ellis’s 


continued on page 44 
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Who chose the Hakimian? 


Surprisingly, the passionate collectors of 
French furniture who make this their family 
home prefer geometric orientals to French 
rugs. Not surprisingly, their rug is from F-J. 
Hakimian, world-renowned for oversized an- 
tique rugs. This 19th-century masterpiece ts 
by Zeigler, a British firm which interpreted the 
carpets of Persia for the great drawing rooms 
of Europe. “I was looking for a vibrant pres- 
ence to unify the splendid antiques in the 
room. It had to be a Hakimian.” Look no fur- 
ther for the name of this gifted designer; its 
Michael LaRocca. 
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Distinctive European and Oriental Carpets 
Antique Rugs and Period ‘Tapestries. 
136 East 57th Street, Suite 201 
New York, New York 10022 
212-371-6900 
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The Improbable Visions of Bernard Rudofsky 


He was a champion of 
what he dubbed “architecture 
without architects.” 


A PENALTY THAT One pays for living in 
any large city (and especially for liv- 
ing in New York, the largest city in 
the country) is how hard one finds it 
to keep in touch with friends. The 
difficulty is compounded in the case 
of friends who are of a naturally fugi- 
tive disposition—friends who come 
and go without warning, vanishing 
without a trace for a year or so and 
then telephoning to suggest lunch 
the following day at the usual place. 
To which the unhappy response is 
nearly always that one already has 
a luncheon engagement, and not only 
for tomorrow but for every other day 
of what is, after all, a particularly 
busy week (every week in New York 
is a particularly busy week). More- 
over, the usual place is no longer 
quite so usual, it having also vanished 
without a trace some months earlier. 

Again and again, this was a difficulty I confronted and 
was unable to resolve with my friend Bernard Rudofsky, a 
Vienna-born architect, designer, author and inveterate 
voyager to far places. Once every few years, we would 
happen to meet—collide would be a more accurate term— 
at a museum or art gallery or at the house of some friend 
that we had in common, and we would embrace and bring 
our personal histories up to date and vow that henceforth 
we would be sure to keep in close touch, come hell or high 
water, and that would be the last I’d see of Bernard until 
the next unlooked-for stroke of good fortune brought us 
into collision. 
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Yes, an inveterate voyager, Bernard; also an inveterate 
backer of lost causes. The fact is, Bernard had a genius for 
seeking out and championing notions that were absolutely 
certain to fail, and he continued to exploit this singular gift 
without interruption for half a century or more. The first 
time that I ever encountered him, he was curating an ex- 
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Bernard Rudofsky, an architect, author and designer who died in 1988, 
is perhaps best known for his controversial views, which he expressed 
in books, articles and museum exhibitions. His last show, “Sparta/Syb- 
aris—What We Need Is Not New Technologies, but a New Way of 
Living,” was at the Austrian Museum of Applied Arts in Vienna in 1987. 


hibit at the Museum of Modern Art that was intended as 
an all-out attack on the idiocy of twentieth-century dress. 
The Rudofsky thesis was that if one felt obliged to wear 
clothes at all (he and his wife always preferred going na- 
ked and habitually did so chez eux), they should have a natu- 
ral relation to the body they covered and not merely con- 
ceal and/or falsify it. At the museum, Bernard displayed a 
few samples of such clothing, and as I remember them 
they had a vaguely Hollywood look. Alas, they never 
caught on—poor Bernard had made the mistake of applying 
reason to an area of human activity that is nearly always 
deliberately, exuberantly, inexpungibly unreasonable. 
Undaunted, Bernard chose for his second crusade the 


continued on page 52 











Look what we made for dinner. 


If you'd like Queen Anne, Duncan Phyfe 
or Jay Spectre at your table, they’re available from Century Furniture. 
Altogether, in fact, we offer 160 different styles of dining chairs and 65 impeccable finishes. 
Including several faithful reproductions 
from the collections of the Smithsonian Institution and British National Trust. 
So why not call 1-800-852-5552 for more information, 


or for the name of a store near you selling Century Furniture. 


After all, nothing contributes more to a good dinner than the right company. 
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equally difficult problem of shoes, ar- 
guing that they should follow the 
shape of the foot and that the closest 
approach to ideal footwear was san- 
dals—as it happened, Rudofsky-de- 
signed sandals. As an extension and 
refinement of his plans for preserv- 
ing the comfort and attractiveness 
of feet, Bernard argued in favor of 
having floors that went unevenly up 
and down. “The flat floor,” he pon- 
tificated, “was the product of a crav- 
ing on the part of our ancestors for 
something their primitive technol- 
ogy denied them. Since we can attain 
flatness with ease, it no longer de- 
serves our respect.” 

The Rudofsky floor of the future 
would not only be wavy but would 
also possess a variety of interesting 
textures, which our toes, being pre- 
hensile, would take a voluptuous 
pleasure in seizing. The foot-floor 
crusade failed as well, and the shoes 
that men and women wear today are 
every bit as preposterously at odds 
with their feet as the silliest shoes of 
a century ago, while our floors con- 
tinue to be tiresomely level, smooth 
and unvoluptuous. From the prob- 
lem of floors it was but a hop, skip 
and a jump to the problem of roads, 
which Bernard attacked in still an- 
other exhibit at the Museum of Mod- 
ern Art. A highly sensible protest 
against the introduction into our 
countryside of multiple-lane express- 
ways and interstate highways, it was 
bound to fall flat on its face. 

“Why should we allow these great 
snakes and octopuses to stretch out in 
every direction, swallowing up our 
beautiful living landscape?” Bernard 
would ask, knowing full well that ev- 
ery red-blooded American car-owner 
would reply at once, “Why should 
we not?” If somebody dared to ar- 
gue that at least the superhighways 
were impressive feats of engineering 
virtuosity, Bernard would direct a 
withering glance at him out of his 
gray-green eyes and give the Gothic 
wishbone curve of his mustache a 
powerful tug, which for him in his 
gentleness evidently took the place 


The Improbable Visions of Bernard Rudofsky 
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of drawing a sword from its scabbard. 

“No, no! All those clover-leaves 
and double-decked crossovers are 
extremely simple,” he would say. 
“What looks like ingenuity to the lay- 
man is merely a multiplication of un- 
imaginative solutions. A stubborn 
child could do as much. Real ingenu- 
ity is often hard to detect. Take the 
ancients and the way they solved 
some of their problems. Heavy carts, 
with wide axles, had to stop at the 
outskirts of Pompeii, because only 
narrow-axled chariots could fit be- 
tween the stepping-stones at the 
street corners inside the city. Now, 
that is real ingenuity, and that is 
how we ought to solve the traffic 
problem in our great cities. Stop all 
the private cars at the suburbs and 
permit only rapid transit within the 
city boundaries!” 

To Bernard's disappointment, if not 
to his surprise, America’s great cit- 
ies steadfastly refused to adopt the 
Pompeian solution; superhighways 
proliferated across our hills and val- 
leys, and the number of cars inside 
our cities increased with every pass- 


for himself or for wealthy clients; like | 
all backers of lost causes, he wished to 
help others, whether they wished to 
be-helped or not. 

Bernard deplored the sorry record | 


. of the architectural profession with | 
respect to the design and construction | 


of housing fit for the tens of millions | 
of people in need of it throughout the | 
world. He was a champion of what | 
he dubbed “architecture without ar- 
chitects,” citing as his ideal habita- 
tions the little whitewashed houses 
that climbed in higgledy-piggledy | 
disarray the steep hillsides of villages | 
in the Greek islands and in the boot | 
of Italy. The more he deplored some- 
thing, the more eloquent he became. | 
“In many places in the Mediterra- | 
nean,” he would say, with the ur- | 
gency of an Old Testament prophet, | 
“people whitewash the streets in 
front of their houses along with their | 
houses, because the streets are their | 
living rooms—they spend more time | 
in them than they do indoors. And | 
they keep the streets immaculately 
clean. But when they leave those cit- | 
ies and come to America, they for- | 


The Rudofsky floor of the future would 
not only be wavy but would also possess a 
variety of interesting textures. 


ing year. As an architect, Bernard 
enjoyed no better luck than he had 
enjoyed as a city planner and dress 
designer. When he was young, he had 
designed a couple of houses that 
achieved at least a temporary fame by 
being published in architectural mag- 
azines and books; one was his own 
vacation cottage near Malaga, on 
Spain’s Mediterranean coast, and the 
other was a very large house in Sao 
Paulo, where a number of walled gar- 
dens provided outdoor “rooms” as 
snug, and livable as the indoor rooms 
that opened onto them. But Bernard 
had no intention of devoting his ca- 
reer to the creation of pretty lodgings 


get the good manners of the culture 
they were brought up in. They start 
throwing refuse into our dark, ugly | 
streets, making them all the darker | 
and uglier, to say nothing of all the | 
more unhealthy. Overnight they be- 
come one hundred percent Ameri- | 
cans, living in a squalor of their own 
invention. Shame on them! Shame 
on all of us!” 

And off he would go to some un- | 
known village in a remote corner of | 
the planet and lie low there for a year 
or two, licking the wounds inflicted 
by his latest defeat and preparing a | 
fresh assault upon the obdurate ir- 
rationality of the human race. 
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Contemporary British and American Ceramics 
By Judd Tully 


FAR LEFT: Plate, lan Godfrey, circa 1981. 
Stoneware; 9/2” in diameter. After years 
of public attention, Godfrey withdrew 
to the seclusion of his studio, where he 
continues to work in virtual isolation, 
executing works that often reveal his 
fascination with symbolic forms and 
imagery. Graham Gallery, New York. 


LEFT: Vase, John Ward, 1989. Stone- 
ware; 11%” high. Vase, John Ward, 
1990. Stoneware; 12” high. Ward, like 
Ian Godfrey, studied at the Camber- 
well School of Art under Hans Coper 
and Lucie Rie, whose influence can be 
seen in the restrained tension of these 
two vases. Graham Gallery, New York. 


BELOW: Vase, Kawase Shinobu, 1989. 
Porcelain; 10%” high. Kawase’s vase, 
as if sublime homage to the purity of 
form, exemplifies his skill in perfect- 
ing the celadon glaze that he is known 
for. Queensberry-Pilscheur, London. 





FELICIANO 


THE MARKET FOR contemporary ceram- 
ics, long a stepchild of the fine arts, 
has emerged in 1990 alive and kick- 
ing. England and the United States— 
particularly London, New York and 
San Francisco—are the major centers, 
fueled in part by a recent influx of 
collecting interest from the Japanese, 
a culture accustomed to the glory of 
the handcrafted vessel. 

It should be noted that some ex- 
perts insist that a distinction must be 
made between “vessel” and “sculp- 
ture” artists working in ceramics. 
“The market in England is still very 
much dominated by what I would 
term the vessel makers,” observes 
David Queensberry, a major voice 
in the development of contempo- 
rary English ceramics and a former 
professor at the Royal College of Art 
in London. “Collectors in England 
tend to like things that have an um- 
bilical cord to what one might call the 
ceramics tradition,” he says, “even 
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Contemporary British and American Ceramics 
continued from page 56 
















LEFT: Bowl, Lucie Rie, circa 1960. Porcelain; 
9%” in diameter. One of Britain’s leading pot- 
ters, the Vienna-born Rie moved to London in 
1938, where she exerted an influence on the 
postwar generation of ceramists. Sgrafitto 
rims and monochrome glazes characterize 
many of her bowls. Galerie Besson, London. 











The mold that has confined clay artists, in 
the museum world and the marketplace, is breaking. 





though they’re not really buying a : 
vase to put flowers in.” : 

To illustrate his point, Queens- 
berry explains that William Staite 
Murray—an early modernist who ex- 
hibited his pots at the prestigious 
Lefevre Gallery in London during the 
1920s and 1930s and who was part of 
the artistic circle that included 
Vanessa Bell, Barbara Hepworth and 
Ben Nicholson—“would give a pot a 
poetic name.” Bernard Leach (1887- 
1979), perhaps the most famous 
name in modern English ceramics, 
credited with reviving the tradition 
of hand-thrown pottery, “would sim- 
ply call it ‘milk jug.’ ” 

Queensberry rates the “post-Leach 
people” like Lucy Rie and Hans 
Coper (1920-1981) (Rie emigrated to 
England from Vienna and Coper be- 
came her assistant in 1946) higher 
than those of the “Anglo-Oriental 


AMERICAN PHOTOGRAPHY 





tradition” proselytized by Leach and TOP: Teapot, Beatrice Wood, 1990. Earthenware; 13” high. Wood’s interest in ceramics was 

his protégé, Michael Cardew (1901- inspired in 1933 by her desire to make a matching teapot for a set of luster plates she had 

R : ; f k purchased. Over the decades, the teapot has become a favorite vehicle for her singular vision. 

1983). Recent auction prices for works Garth Clark Gallery, New York. ABOVE: Vase, Otto and Gertrud Natzler, 1962. Ceramic; 642” 
k y 

by Rie and Coper buttress Queens- high. Open Disk Form, Otto Natzler, 1984. Ceramic; 10%” high. Renowned for their technologi- 

berry’s assessment. cal expertise, the Natzlers began an artistic collaboration in the early 1930s that continued until 


AtBonh F t Gertrud’s death in 1971. Gertrud would throw the clay, while Otto, “the master of the glaze,” 
tbonnams contemporary ceram- refined the color and texture of each surface. Five years after Gertrud’s death, Otto resumed 
ics sale last February, an early “bottle work, creating a more sculptural type of vessel. Both, Louis Newman Galleries, Beverly Hills. 
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form,” circa 1956, by Hans Coper 
sold for $23,700, doubling the high 
end of its presale estimate. A “shiny 
white stoneware vase” by Lucy Rie 
from circa 1960 sold for $11,000 in 
the same sale, easily exceeding its 
presale estimate. A late stoneware 
vase by Bernard Leach with his signa- 
ture black-and-rust temmoku glaze, 
circa 1970, snared $7,600, slightly 
above its high estimate. Works by 
lesser-known but highly regarded ce- 
ramists brought more modest prices. 

Vessels by Coper, Rie, John Ward, 
Ian Godfrey and other ranking En- 
glish ceramists are regularly exhibited 
in New York at the Graham Gallery. 
“The line between craft and art has 
really almost vanished,” says Terry 
Davis, who initiated Graham’s in- 
volvement with the medium in 1977. 

Recent exhibitions in prominent 
New York galleries better known for 
showing the latest in painting and 
sculpture amplify Davis's contention. 
Betty Woodman at Max Protetch, Elsa 
Rady at Holly Solomon, Stephen de 
Staebler at CDS, Viola Frey at Nancy 
Hoffman, John Gill at Grace Borge- 
nicht, Peter Voulkos at Charles Cowles, 
and Robert Arneson at Frumkin/Ad- 
ams are among the best examples. 
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Contemporary British and American Ceramics 
continued from page 60 


The mold that for so long has con- 
fined clay artists, both in the museum 
world and in the marketplace, is 
at a breaking point. 

The crossover phenomenon is less 
visible in England, with the rare ex- 
ception of the prestigious Anthony 
D’Offay Gallery, which recently took 
on the work of Andrew Lord, who 
shows in Los Angeles at the Margo 
Leavin Gallery. “There’s still a prob- 
lem about positioning ceramics in re- 
lation to the fine arts here,” says 


London art consultant and collector 
John Huntingford. 

Representing another front is vet- 
eran-dealer Helen Drutt. With galler- 
ies in New York and Philadelphia, 


Drutt offers a strong array of Ameri- 


can ceramics, from the translucent 
porcelains of Rudolf Staffel to the 
wildly kitschy yet postmodern sculp- 
tures of Mark Burns. “I’d rather hear 
the question, ‘Are they collecting 
good art?’ than ‘Are they collecting 
clay?’ ” says Drutt. 


LEFT: Bowl, Wayne Higby, 1988. Earthenware; 1412” in diameter. “Concerned with landscape 
imagery as a focal point of imaginary vision not as representation of a particular location,” 
Higby strives to create “a zone of quiet coherence . .. where finite and infinite, intimate and 
immense intersect.” BELOW: Vase, Rudolf Staffel, 1989. Porcelain; 8” high. In the translucent 
porcelains called “light gatherers,” Staffel takes the vessel form beyond function and decoration 
and imbues it with an expressive, ethereal quality. Both, Helen Drutt Gallery, New York. 
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ART NOTEBOOK 





In a similar vein, Garth Clark, a for- 
mer student of David Queensberry, 
has become a major dealer in ceramic 
art on both coasts. He focuses on 
American work, from the minimal 
beauty of Ruth Duckworth to the lus- 
trous excesses of the incomparable 
Beatrice Wood. Clark is also a prolific 
author on the subject of ceramics, 
with fourteen titles to his credit. 
“What's different about this field,” 
says Clark, “is that most of the better 
artists—even at current levels—are 
underpriced compared with other ar- 
eas in the market. So you can come 
into the field under ten thousand dol- 
lars and buy real masterpieces.” 

In his encyclopedic volume Ameri- 
can Ceramics: 1876 to the Present, Clark 
identifies the roots of the art pottery 
movement in the Rookwood Pottery 
in Cincinnati, which began in 1878. 
From the elegantly restrained salt- 
glaze stoneware of Milwaukee-bred 
Susan Frackelton (1848-1932) to the 
precociously surreal concoctions of 
George “the mad potter” Ohr (1857- 
1918), American ceramics began to 
find its voice. 

Up until the close of World War II, 
with a few eccentric exceptions, Eu- 
ropean influences prevailed. Artists 
better known for their sculptures— 
such as Elie Nadelman, Isamu Nogu- 
chi and Louise Nevelson—were mak- 
ing great strides in clay. By the 1950s 
the notion of “hygienic hotelware” 
(artist-critic Henry Varnum Poor’s 
wonderful phrase) was banished, and 
California emerged as the capital of 
ceramic art. Works by new talents 
such as Gertrud and Otto Natzler 
dazzled critics and curators with 
their extraordinary glazes and classi- 
cal aesthetic, eventually entering the 
collections of many American muse- 
ums. And in the early 1960s, California 
produced a vintage of potter-art- 
ists dominated by the all-consum- 
ing visions of Peter Voulkos and 
Robert Arneson. 

Garth Clark sees a new group of 
emerging collectors who also buy 
“quite aggressively” in painting and 
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sculpture. A top ceramics artist such 
as Peter Voulkos (represented by the 
Charles Cowles Gallery in New York 
and the Braunstein/Quay Gallery in 
San Francisco) commands as much as 
$80,000 on the resale market and is 
racing toward six figures. But Clark 
says, “We still don’t have anything 
approaching a parity with fine art 
prices and probably never will.” 

There are exceptions. At Sotheby’s 
London last October, Joan Mir0’s 
Personnages, a hand-painted and par- 
tially glazed earthenware plaque, 
circa 1954, sold for $206,000 to a pri- 
vate Portuguese collector. It was a 
world record for any ceramic by a 
twentieth-century artist. Obviously, 
Miro’s standing in the pantheon of 
great modern artists contributed 
mightily to the price. 

Robert Arneson is considered one 
of Voulkos’s closest American coun- 
terparts, though he represents the fig- 
urative side of the funky northern 
California aesthetic. He has been de- 
scribed by one dealer as “the Claes 
Oldenburg of the medium” because 
of his rule-breaking approach to ce- 





“The line between 
craft and art has 
almost vanished.” 





ramic sculpture. Prices for Arneson’s 
politically charged work range from 
$9,000 to $100,000. “Arneson crossed 
the bridge,” says an admiring Charles 
Cowles. “He’s not just making pretty 
little teapots.” 

Cowles points out that the com- 
bination of increasing demand for 
Voulkos’s work and recent auction 
results has pushed prices for current 
work to new levels. When Voulkos 
shows in October at the Braunstein/ 
Quay Gallery, the “stacks” that in 


. March wore price tags of $35,000 at 


Cowles could jump as high as $45,000. 
Auction houses in London and 
New York have in many ways legiti- 


mized and expanded the market for 
contemporary ceramics. In part be- 
cause the gallery scene in London is 
less developed for ceramists than it is 
in the States (Galerie Besson and the 
Michaelson & Orient Gallery are im- 
pressive exceptions, with Besson rep- 
resenting the top rung of English 
potters such as Elizabeth Fritsch, and 
Michaelson & Orient handling youn- 
ger, lesser-known ceramists such as 
Peter Simpson and Glenda Cahillane), 
Christie’s London and Bonhams have 
stepped in to fill the void, selling work 
fresh from artists’ studios. 

Instead of paying dealer commis- 
sions, often pegged at 50 percent, art- 
ists, like other consignors, pay the 
auction house as much as a 10 percent 
fee. This practice does not sit well 
with everyone, however. “I see it as 
somewhat destructive to the whole 
scene,” says David Queensberry. “It 
makes opening a gallery almost im- 
possible. What happens if a piece sells 
at auction for four hundred dollars 
when it was valued at two thousand 
dollars? Prices collapse and that per- 
son’s market is destroyed.” 

Cyril Frankel, the moving force be- 
hind this trend—first at Christie’s 
and currently at Bonhams—counters, 
“We've had a certain amount of criti- 
cism from one or two galleries say- 
ing, ‘It’s our job, not yours.’ But there 
aren't enough galleries to show this 
whole school of newcomers. It’s sim- 
ply an outlet for artists.” 

The controversial practice of sell- 
ing work fresh from artist’s studios at 
auction is unlikely to reach the 
United States. “I had to make peace 
with the dealers and assure them we 
would sell only ‘secondhand,’ ” says 
Kathleen Guzman, president of 
Christie’s East and the force behind 
Christie’s American entry into the 
field. “We would not be in direct 
competition. I saw there was a need 
to make a secondary market, and the 
dealers were receptive.” 

In an auspicious single-owner sale 
marking its New York debut in Feb- 
ruary 1989, Christie’s auctioned six- 


continued on page 68 
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Chicago Los Angeles New Orleans 


Found at finer department and specialty stores nationwide. For more information or a Val Brochure (If requesting a brochure please 
include $2.50) write to: Val Saint Lambert U.S.A. Inc., 544 Riverside Avenue, Westport, Connecticut 06880 
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Marilyn & James Marinaccio 
145 East 61St., New York, NY 10021 
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Seventeenth century, two fold, gold leaf screen (34/2"H x 52%"L) 
from our vast collection of antique Japanese screens and objets d'art. 
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ty-five objects from the ceramics 
collection of St. Louis lawyer Earl 
Millard. Only five lots went unsold, 
and the collection realized $236,000. 
At Christie’s second sale in New York 


~last February, sixty-eight of the nine- 


ty lots offered brought $374,500. Soth- 
eby’s has yet to enter the American 
contemporary ceramics market. 

Sotheby’s London has applied the 
brakes on selling work fresh from art- 
ist’s studios, according to David Bat- 
tie, now a Sotheby’s director, who 
started the trend at the Belgravia 
salesroom in 1978. “There are not an 
awful lot of people out there buying 
modern works of art,” says Battie. 
“Paintings, yes, but not three-dimen- 
sional things and different media. 
You're not selling works with a track 
record but selling art hot out of the 
kiln or whatever it happens to be. 
It’s incredibly difficult. Artists com- 
manding serious money are few and 
far between.” 

In the ceramic art arena, name rec- 
ognition continues to account for a 
significant market share. Just a hand- 
ful of living artists in England and 


Auction houses have 
in many ways expanded 
the market for contem- 
porary ceramics. 


the United States are responsible for 
making recent waves. With its robust 
gallery network, the United States is a 
stronger market for ceramic art than 
England. But no matter what country 
you collect in, “people will pay infi- 
nitely more for a two-dimensional 
object,” says Battie. 

His cogent remark, “If you can 
hang it on the wall, it’s worth a lot 
more than if you can stand it on the 
sideboard,” captures the mysterious 
prejudice still held against the me- 
dium. Fortunately, this same bias cre- 
ates a timely opportunity to collect an 
undervalued art form. 
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HEN you first handle a Patek Philippe you become 
aware that this is a watch of rare perfection. 
We know the feeling well. We experience a sense of 
pride every time a Patek Philippe leaves the hands of 
our craftsmen. For us it lasts a moment — for you, 


a lifetime. 

We made this watch for 
you — to be part of your 
life — because this is the 
way weve always made 
watches. 

And if we may draw a con- 
clusion from five genera- 
tions of experience, it will 
be this: a Patek Philippe 
doesn't just tell you the 
time, it tells you something 
about yourself. 











PATEK PHILIPPE 
GENEVE 


For current informative brochures please write to 
Patek Philippe, 10 Rockefeller Plaza, Suite 629 (AD), New York, NY 10020 
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Revisiting the Landmark Tugendhat House 
By Nicholas Fox Weber 


After designing the progressive Barcelona Pa- 
vilion for the 1929 International Exposition, 
modernist architect Ludwig Mies van der 
Rohe (inset) created a house for Fritz and 
Grete Tugendhat in Brno, Czechoslovakia. 


ABOVE: The right-angled Tugendhat House, 
a wedding gift from Grete Tugendhat’s fa- 
ther, overlooks the city. “We knew we were 
in the same room with an artist,” said Mrs. 
Tugendhat of their first meeting with Mies. 
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COLLECTION, MIES VAN DER ROHE ARCHIVE, THE MUSEUM OF MODERN ART, NEW YORK 
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LUDWIG MIES VAN DER ROHE perfect- 
ed an elegant simplicity that changed 


“architecture and design forever. 


He gave simultaneous voice to the 
beauty of functional form—undis- 
guised radiator pipes, frankly welded 
joints—and to the richness of un- 
adorned materials previously consid- 
ered beyond the pale. Two relatively 
small buildings of the late 1920s were 
his primary testing grounds and ex- 
emplars of these pioneering ideas. 
One was the German Pavilion for the 
1929 International Exposition in Bar- 
celona—destroyed long ago. The 
other was a house designed between 
1928 and 1930 for Fritz and Grete 
Tugendhat on the outskirts of Brno, 
Czechoslovakia. And although the 
Tugendhat House had been butch- 
ered, raided and stripped—and more 
recently, compromised even in resto- 
ration—it still stands. Now, with 


BELOW: Mies’s circa 1928 sketch shows the 
basic design: To conform to the hill, the house 
has a one-story street facade and a two-story 
garden facade. The top level contains bed- 
rooms; the lower, living and dining areas. 


BELOW LEFT: In his innovative plan, Mies 
opened up the traditional living and dining 
rooms to form one space. Divided by an onyx 
wall, the original living area and library, left, 
had furniture and fixtures designed by Mies. 
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Our entertainment revolves around 
a shipboard theater where some of the worlds | 
best performers appear in plays such as 
Broadway’ 42nd Street and A Chorus Line. ) 


It revolves around shipboard casinos that offer the same games of chance you would finc) 
inthe most famous gambling cities. Cities such as Las Vegas, Atlantic City, and Monte Carlo. 
It revolves around live island music on a deck set high above the sea. Uninhibited night: 


of dancing in our clubs. And elegant formal gatherings such as our Captains cocktail party. 
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Seaward, Southward, Starward, Skyward, Sunward Il, The Nonway. Ships'Registry: Bahamas, ©1989 Norwegian Cruise Line. 
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| And it revolves around the food, 
sports, and island tours that have made the ships 
e NCL known as the Pleasure Ships. 

| By simply calling 1-800-262-4NCL 


for our free fleet brochure, you'll see just how aad more cruise we give you for your money. 


Once you've looked over our fleet brochure, were sure youll NORWEGIAN 
see the wisdom of a cruise like ours. A cruise that revolves less around a CRUISE LINE. 
sleepy shipboard bar and more around exciting shipboard entertainment. The Pleasure Ships. 
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Revisiting the Landmark Tugendhat House 
continued from page 74 


LEFT: The chrome-plated columns and onyx wall have been 
restored to their former luster in a recent renovation. From the 
living area to the dining area, left, the columns carefully artic- 
ulate a rhythmic order within the strict interior proportions. 


BELOW LEFT: The house’s most striking spatial component is 
the curved ebony wall that defines the dining area. The en- 
closed space afforded wide views, while allowing the circula- 
tion of movement that made the residence so distinctive. 


BELOW: Entering the top level from the street, one descends 
to the public spaces from a marble-floored entrance hall. A 
milk-white curved wall highlights the chrome-plated ele- 
ments and foreshadows the semicircular ebony wall below. 


The building still has powerful elements of what it once was. 





opening borders and increased re- 
gard for the arts in Czechoslovakia, it 
can be seen not as a relic in vintage 
photographs but as a living thing. 
Although the Tugendhat House is 
a legend, many people—among them 
some of the most ardent Mies enthu- 


siasts—have long been unaware that 
it survives. Yet no one has questioned 
the vitality of its legacy. This was the 
place for which Mies designed the 
best-known coffee table of our cen- 
tury out of a simple X-shaped base 
made from four bar angles and an 
unframed square glass top. Almost as 
familiar today is the dining room 
chair—known as the “Brno” chair— 
that Mies put into the house. Truly 
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this chair exemplifies the architect’s 
“Jess is more” philosophy; it is impos- 
sible to imagine how a seat, chairback 
and arms could be arranged more 
minimally, or more eloquently. The 
house in Brno also was the birthplace 
of the “Tugendhat” chair. An up- 
dated lounge chair with arms, the 
“Tudendhat” chair is akin to Mies’s 
renowned “Barcelona” chair while 
being a bit more welcoming. 

Not only have the furniture de- 
signs for the Tugendhat House en- 
tered the mainstream of modern life, 
but its layout and aesthetic choices 
changed twentieth-century vision. 
Writing about it in 1947, Philip John- 
son, who was a dinner guest there in 
the early 1930s, praised “the exquisite 
perfection of details” and “a scru- 
pulousness unparalleled in our day.” 
The effect on some of Johnson’s own 
designs, such as the interior of the 
Four Seasons restaurant, was vast. In 
1960 Arthur Drexler, the influential 
director of the Architecture and De- 
sign Department at the Museum of 
Modern Art, called the house ‘one of 
the most uncompromising state- 
ments of the new architecture.” It has 
been a standard-bearer, and a modern 
temple to the magisterial use of new 
materials, to Open space and to a 
simplicity and refinement more lush 
than austere. 

Today one can visit the house in 





situ more easily than has been possi- 
ble for a long time. In so doing, one 
still sees it in light of the world for 
which it was made. The route to Brno 


is a fairy-tale landscape of crenellated 
castles perched on jagged mountains, 
and old churches that are all curve 
and fantasy. 

When the Tugendhat House was 
built, modern streamlined forms 
were already in evidence in isolated 
pockets that could be reached in a 
day’s train travel from Brno—Walter 
Gropius’s Bauhaus in Dessau, Adolf 
Loos’s buildings in Vienna—but in 
general the world preferred a prolif- 
eration of complexity and ornament, 
whether Baroque or Jugendstil. The 
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‘“‘T remember how anxious I was when I decided to redo my bath. I knew the look I had in mind, but I had no idea 
where to find it. That's when my plumbing contractor told me about Familian’s Bath & Kitchen Showroom. 

Id never seen him so excited. He talked about Familian like it was his own. Their great selection. Names like 
Kohler — a mark I've always admired for their bold look and exquisite use of color and design. The brilliant displays. 
Trained consultants who really know their field. 

So I told him okay. Let’s have a look. 

Well, I felt the adrenaline the moment I walked in. The displays were beautiful. The baths incredible. The kitchens 
amazing. I ran out of adjectives halfway through the showroom. 

It was as if Familian had recreated my dream. 

So now I finally have the Kohler bath I've always wanted. Which means there's only one thing left for me to do — 
my kitchen.” 
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Hand crafted in our own factory in Richelieu, France, in the majestic 
Loire Valley, this authentic, solid French golden oak dining room is only 
one example of our exclusive collections of fine French furniture. 
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Tugendhats had grown up in houses 
where antimacassars were the order 
of the day, but Grete Tugendhat said 
her husband particularly had “a hor- 
ror of the doilies and knickknacks 
that overflowed every room” of his 
childhood dwelling. They craved 
“clear and simple forms.” By picking 
Mies as their architect, not only 
would they get chairs of unadorned 
leather and steel, but the ornament in 
their house would be nil, the sight 
lines uncluttered. The Tugendhats 
endorsed Mies’s pioneering notions 
of beauty, reevaluating what was ap- 
propriate as a source of household 
materials and what it took to make a 
home elegant. The young Czech cou- 
ple could live in a setting as efficient 
and unembellished as the latest man- 
ufacturing machine. At the same 
time, they created a residence for 
themselves and their children as re- 
fined, as poetic, as rich in certain ele- 
ments, as the palaces of earlier eras. 
Their house was a wedding pres- 
ent from Grete Tugendhat’s father, 
among the richest men in Brno in the 
1920s. He had given her a sloping site 
overlooking Brno, with a command- 
ing view of cathedral steeples and 
the turrets and towers of Spielberg 
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castle. She had admired the open 
spaces—as well as the large glass 
doors that separated the living room 
from the garden—in the house of 
Eduard Fuchs in Berlin, and had 
asked the name of the architect. 
Learning it was Mies van der Rohe, 
she arranged a meeting. 

From the start the Tugendhats 


The garden facade is 
intact, an exceptionally 
harmonic abstract 
composition. 


knew they “were in the same room 
with an artist,” said Grete Tugendhat. 
Mies and the people in his Berlin of- 
fice had one radical idea after an- 
other, and the Tugendhats accepted 
them all. (Years later, Mies would re- 
call that the Tugendhats—Fritz more 
than Grete—gave him a hard time 
and initially resisted each new con- 
cept, but these reminiscences are con- 
sidered largely inaccurate, intended 
mainly to enhance his own glory.) 
Mies’s idea for the site was to have a 





A view of the Tugendhat House at dusk displays the 15-foot-wide floor-to-ceiling win- 
dows of the 80-foot-long living space. Mies designed a system for raising and lowering 
the windows, which in the summer lent the main living space the feeling of a terrace. 


wang SOW; 


single story, the top floor, at street 
level; it contained the bedrooms and 
nursery. The court in front led to a 
wraparound balcony and terrace on 
the other side facing the view. Inside 


~ the entrance hall were steps leading 


down to the lower level—a vast open 
space in which all that separated the 
living room, dining room and library 
were two freestanding walls, one 
curved and one flat. These rooms, 
mostly sheathed in glass, opened to 
the lawn and the city. 

That large, continuous living/din- 
ing area, fifty by eighty feet, was 
punctuated by cross-shaped columns 
made by the joining of four L-beams 
encased in chrome. Similar to what 
Mies was using in the Barcelona Pa- 
vilion, they helped support the build- 
ing. What gave the house its structure 
could clearly be a source of beauty. 
Plainly visible horizontal slats were 
handsome evidence of one of the first 
air-conditioning systems in Europe, 
for which the air would be blown 
from ice stored in the basement. 
Heating came through straightfor- 
ward steel tubing. Modern technol- 
ogy was at the fore; the floor of the 
living/dining area was an expanse of 
white linoleum. 

But there was no rule that every- 
thing had to be machine-made. The 
carpets, of natural wool, were hand- 
woven. Some of the materials were 
quite fine and exotic. The flat wall 
was tawny gold-and-white onyx 
from Algeria; draperies were Swed- 
ish linen, black-and-beige raw silk, 
and white velvet. Macassar ebony 
was abundant. The cantilevered 
chairs had lean lines that reflected 
the latest engineering advances and 
eschewed all decoration, but their 
coverings were of the finest pigskin 
and cowhide. Natural abundance, 
human handwork and modern tech- 
nology: All offered possibilities. 

Mies personally designed every 
visible detail: the heating pipes, the 
drapery track holders, the door han- 
dles, the wooden-slatted venetian 
blinds, the lighting fixtures. He built 
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the large glass walls—through which 
living and dining areas overlooked 
the city—so they could be electrically 
lowered by increments, becoming 
partially open or disappearing alto- 
gether. He arranged the furniture 
meticulously. There was a black 
pearwood dining table supported by 
a single X-sectioned column. Without 
its leaf it allowed intimate dining for 
the Tugendhats and their three chil- 
dren; with the leaf in, there was room 
for up to twenty-four people to be 
seated in those first “Brno” chairs. 

Brno had an ancient past, but in 
1930 it was also a thriving modern 
city. The head of the Czechoslovakian 
republic then was Tomas Masaryk, 
who in 1918 had been elected its first 
president. He had attended grammar 
school in Brno, where he earned 
money by tutoring the family of a po- 
lice chief. Early on, Masaryk had ad- 
vocated the eight-hour workday and 
education for women. Having led 
Czechoslovakia to liberation from the 
Hapsburg monarchy, he condemned 
oppression in any form, opposed out- 
moded relics of the past and was 
sympathetic to all new ways of think- 
ing, including the most recent devel- 
opments in art and architecture. The 
Tugendhat House was built in a hos- 
pitable environment. 

But the world soon changed. Not 
everyone endorsed this sort of thing; 
in 1931 the German magazine Die 
Form declared the house unlivable, 
an ostentatious showpiece more than 
a home. The Tugendhats defended 
their choices in a subsequent issue of 
the magazine, saying that the spaces 
gave them a new freedom, and that 
even if it was impossible to rearrange 
the furniture or hang pictures in the 
main living area, the wood graining 
and marble patterns offered great aes- 
thetic richness and diversity. It would 
eventually take more than words to 
defend their way of life, however. 
The Tugendhats, who were Jewish, 
left Czechoslovakia in 1938, the year 
before the Third Reich entered. Soon 
thereafter, Albert Messerschmitt, the 
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aircraft manufacturer, moved into 
the house. In 1944, as the Wehrmacht 
was falling apart on the eastern front, 
the Red Army took over. Mies van 
der Rohe’s biographer Franz Schulze 
writes, ““The Russians rode their 
horses up and down the travertine 
garden staircase and roasted oxen on 
a spit in front of the onyx wall.” The 
curved ebony dining room wall was 
destroyed. And in postwar Czecho- 
slovakia, the house fell into disrepair. 
Today, Brno is somewhat pale after 
decades of bureaucratic Communist 
rule. Grim apartment blocks prolifer- 
ate alongside remnants of Baroque 
glory. Although a new spirit is in the 
air, the city looks down-at-the-heel. 
Between 1982 and 1985, local au- 
thorities restored the house at a cost 
of six million crowns for the building 
and one million for the garden. It is 
now used as a guesthouse for official 
visitors to Brno, and parts of it are 
open to the public for guided tours on 
Saturday and Sunday. The building 


The Tugendhats 
endorsed Mies’s 
pioneering notions of 
beauty—reevaluating 
household materials. 


still has powerful elements of what it 
once was, even if the differences from 
photographs of the house in its origi- 
nal state are shocking. 

Not a stick of the original furniture 
remains. Recent Czechoslovakian art 
in low-priced frames hangs here and 
there, and televisions are every- 
where. An antenna on the roof of 
the house does no kindness to Mies’s 
pure and perfect form. The only way 
to enter the garden is to jump the 
padlocked fence. A notice is taped to 
the curved entrance wall, now made 
of opaque plastic panels rather than 
the original expanse of milk glass. 


A few leaks are visible in the ceiling. 

It has not been possible, or perhaps 
desirable, to recreate the atmosphere 
of @ private residence where seven- 
teen servants once worked. Indeed, 


- the idea of an onyx panel worth three 


million crowns is troublesome in a 
country where people may have the 
freedom to cross the border to Austria 
but can scarcely afford a cup of Vien- 
nese coffee. But even if it has not en- 
tirely honored the aesthetic of the 
Tugendhat House, the city of Brno 
has kept it alive. The onyx wall, and 
many other elements of the original 
house, make thrilling viewing. And 
as barriers with the West diminish, 
and art begins to enjoy its rightful 
place in the hierarchy of human en- 
deavors, things may get better yet. 
People in Brno are proud of the 
Tugendhat House. They lack the 
money to restore the monument en- 
tirely, but they have made an admira- 
ble effort. Unable to reconstruct the 
floor-to-ceiling glass walls to their 
original appearance, they have man- 
aged to redo them with a seam, and 
they have had the curved dining 
room wall rebuilt. The lawn needs 
seeding, and one longs for the garden 
on which Mies carefully consulted, 
but at least the garden facade is in- 
tact, an exceptionally harmonic ab- 
stract composition. The intersection 
of machined planes at right angles— 
whether in outside details or in the 
travertine marble slabs over the ra- 
diators—remains a powerful form 
of modern beauty. The trees have 
grown higher than Mies might have 
wished, but visitors can still walk 
on a sweep of balcony and gaze at 
the castles and church towers. And 
they can sit there on an extraordi- 
nary semicircular bench that typifies 
Mies’s eye and his imagination with 
materials. The bench, which echoes 
the shape of the dining room wall, is 
made of wood on cinder blocks with 
backing of stovepipe. The materials 
may seem rough, but the form is 
inexorably gentle. At his best, Mies 
van der Rohe could be exceedingly 
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generous in his understanding of 
the need for grace and pleasantness 
in everyday life. 

Moreover, the chrome-plated X- 
columns look great today: sculptural 


~ and functional at the same time, no- 


ble yet lighthearted. And given that 
the Barcelona Pavilion no longer 
stands, they provide an opportunity 
to relish one of its key features. Other 
original details—the wooden blinds, 
the frankly functional heating and 
air-conditioning elements—are also 
in evidence. And the onyx wall re- 
flects and absorbs the setting sun 
with the bravura it had sixty years 
ago. The travertine marble is still in 
the entrance hall. Few of Mies’s light- 
ing fixtures are in place, but one of 
his designs for a ceiling lamp has 
been reproduced in a number of 
rooms. Throughout the house, the eb- 
ony is remarkable. The bedroom 
doors, each almost eleven and a half 
feet high, dazzle with both their 
warmth and their scale. 

With imagination, one can picture 
what a unique and salubrious house 
it once was. There is still an enclosed 
winter garden. The library needs ad- 
ditional restoration and the correct 
furnishings, but at least its dramatic 
shelving is unchanged, and one can 
glimpse an adjoining space that gives 
great insight into the Tugendhats’ 
way of life: a small cubicle in which 
Fritz Tugendhat kept his business pa- 
pers. He felt that such papers were 
unattractive in a home and should be 
out of view. A library was for loftier 
purposes, and children should not 
concern themselves with money mat- 
ters. That degree of cultivation, and 
deference to a seamless style of every- 
day living, reflects the attitude that 
made Mies van der Rohe’s taste so 
ideal for his patrons. Refinement, 
dignity—and the mix of careful un- 
derstatement with consummate lux- 
ury—reached their apogee in the 
Tugendhat dwelling, where a young 
and forward-thinking couple gave an 
architect of such exceptional vision 
and courage the opportunity to have 
his full voice. 0 
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COVER: Elaborate painted and gold-leaf 
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the large rotunda of Leningrad’s Yusupov 
Palace. The recently restored palace is 
now open to the public. Photography 

by Lars Hansson. See page 120. 
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BY JUDITH THURMAN 






PHOTOGRAPHY: MARIE HOLSTEIN 


Knud Jensen (left) founded Louisiana in 
1958 on the grounds of a ruined estate, Its 
name comes from the fact that its first owner 
had three wives, all called Louise. ABOVE: 
The 1855 house was the basis for the pres- 
ent main building. Henri Laurens sculpture. 


Denmark's Louisiana Museum of Modern 
Art is set in Humlebaek, north of Copen- 
hagen, not far from the former home of writ- 
er Isak Dinesen. ABOVE: Beyond Henry 
Moore’s Reclining Figure No. 5 is the Ore- 
sund, the strait between Denmark and Sweden. 


his could only be a Danish 
story. Its hero is a man of great 
but not immodest vision who 
builds a monument to art, nature, 
comfort and idealism out of cheese. 
Not far outside of Copenhagen, the 
old post road to Elsinore follows the 
beautiful, rocky coast of Zealand. 
There, the rich townspeople of the and wiry, with a ready laugh. His 
last century built their summer villas, good friend Baroness Karen Blixen— 
with lawns that swept down to the Isak Dinesen—who lived a few miles 
@resund, where they moored their yachts and sailboats. down the road, called him “the Captain,” despite the fact 
Just north of the royal hunting lodge and its deer park, — that he ran a dairy business (very profitably) and pub- 
where the tracks of the little commuter train ended, those lished books (rather unprofitably) for the love of literature. 
elegant suburbs dissolved into country. Even into the mid- But he had been known to wear other hats, too. The mor- 
dle of this century, there were still a few intact estates tobe —_ tarboard of the scholar. The laurel crown of the Mycenae, 
found there, properties whose manors were surrounded who could afford to indulge Karen Blixen’s penchant for 


with a derelict greenhouse and crum- 
bling stables. Beyond them was the 
sea, and in the distance, the mauve- 
gray coast of Sweden. 

You may imagine the man in ten- 
nis shoes and a faded sweater vault- 
ing the wrought-iron fence of the 
property. He was thirty-nine, small 


by parks and farmland. first-class travel. She, sibyl and pantheist, had never been 
The hero of our story was a local of that pleasant neigh- —_ to Greece and longed to go. Knud Jensen, who has always 

borhood, and one afternoon in 1955, walking his dog, he “loved journeys,” took her. 

came upon an abandoned villa he had never noticed, en- Jensen was one of the young men half Dinesen’s age 

veloped by a wilderness of untended woods and gardens, — who came into her orbit after the war. They are now the 
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gray eminences of Danish culture. They were then a small 
band of aesthetic heretics attempting to unsettle the cul- 
tural complacence and insularity of the Danes. Jensen him- 
self was perhaps less of a modernist mandarin and more of 
a visionary populist than his friends. He underwrote their 
avant-garde fiction, poetry and criticism, but his personal 
dream was to create a new kind of environment for mod- 
ern art. He imagined a museum on the outskirts of the 
capital yet accessible in every sense of the word to the 
average citizen of Copenhagen. It would be “organic to its 
site,” he says. “Not hierarchical. Open. Disarming. 
Sensual. It would exhibit the best and most controversial 
works of modern art, but in such a way that they didn’t 
scare people. I felt an intense dislike for the nineteenth- 
century concept of the museum as a treasure house,” Jen- 
sen continues, “a temple with fat columns that intimidates 
people and makes them feel small. I envisioned a place 


“I felt an intense dislike for 
the nineteenth-century concept of the 
museum as a treasure house—a temple 
with fat columns that intimidates 
people and makes them feel small.” 


ABOVE: European and American art in the years after World War I] 
predominate at Louisiana, whose focal point is a group of 13 Giaco- 
metti sculptures, including Femmes de Venise V, VIII, VII and III, 
displayed in the North Wing. In the background are works done in 
1957 by Sam Francis, the only American representing 1950s art. 
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with pavilions, fountains and gardens, set in a park, some- 
thing that might have belonged to an eccentric uncle.” 

Jensen was brave and hopeful (or perhaps innocent) 
enough to ask Karen Blixen if she wouldn’t sell him some 
of the fields surrounding Rungstedlund, her estate, for his 
“fascinating” modern-art museum. He still laughs when 
he remembers their conversation. “Oh, is there such a 
thing as modern art?” the baroness drawled. That was vir- 
tually her only comment on the project. It is curious, 
though, that the Captain’s discovery of a romantic ruin, 
buried in its own “jungle” a few miles up the coast from 
Rungstedlund, was such a Blixenish wink of fate. 

One must first lose one’s illusions in order to have a 
sense of their value, and the old storyteller might have 
warned her young friend that a narrative worth pursuing 
will have no straight lines. Jensen subsequently discovered 






The museum's original aim was to show the relationship between art, 
architecture and landscape. INSET: Small stone sculptures by Dan- 
ish artist Henry Heerup symbolize “troll,” “bear,” “cradle,” “stele” 
and “wheel.” ABOVE: Surrounding César’s Le Grand Pouce are, left to 
right, works by Jean Tinguely, Richard Hamilton and Martial Raysse. 
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ised by its owner’s heirs to the town 
of Humlebaek. The town fathers, he 
was told, intended to build a sewage 
plant on the grounds, install a nurs- 
ing home in the villa and—rather 
tactlessly under the circumstances— 
consecrate the garden as a cemetery. 
Undaunted except by the “macabre” 
coincidence of competing projects, 
Jensen managed to relocate all of 
them (the graves causing him the 
greatest trouble). For thirty-five thou- 
sand dollars, the estate was then his, 
and with it came its charming though 
misleading name. “The first owner of 
Louisiana,” Jensen explains, “was a 
country squire with an imagination 
for landscaping and less of one for 
marriage. Alexander Brun had three 
wives. They were all named Louise.” 

Chamberlain Brun’s 1855 manor 
house remains the entry point to and 
core of modern Louisiana, although 
Jensen no longer leaves the house 
keys under the doormat for unex- 
pected visitors. In 1956, the sale of his 
cheese company to Kraft Foods en- 
abled him to expand. He commis- 
sioned architects Vilhelm Wohlert 
and Jorgen Bo to design a new main 
building, a sculpture garden and a caf- 
eteria overlooking the sea. As Law- 
rence Weschler observed in his New 
Yorker profile of Jensen, “Wohlert’s 

. exposure to the California style 
[was] filtered through a Danish love 
of natural materials....The build- 
ings were long and low-slung, and 
they tended to recede into the natural 
profusion [surrounding] them. As the 
years passed, there were to be several 
additions, but the architecture’s under- 
stated transparency—its quiet, clean, 
self-effacing purity—persisted.” 

If the museum’s plant is self-effac- 
ing, its exhibitions have been any- 
thing but. A decade after its opening, 
Jensen recognized that Louisiana’s 
nearly exclusive focus on Danish art 
was, with the radical changes taking 
place in the art world of the 1960s, 
too parochial and timid. He began to 
borrow and to acquire. He opened 
the museum to film festivals and 
antiwar protests. He invited perfor- 
mance artists like Jean Tinguely, who 
set off fireworks, and Nam June Paik, 
who spent one Saturday throwing 


eggs at the museum's walls, destroy- 
ing a piano and cutting off the critics’ 
neckties with a scissors. (One review 
was headlined, not surprisingly, “Yet 
More Insanity at Louisiana.””) Of the 
seven or eight big shows Jensen 
mounted annually, half were devoted 
to difficult or avant-garde art, and the 
rest to the best “classical” modern art 
from outside Scandinavia. With no 
government subsidies, Jensen had to 
dig into his own pockets and seek 
private contributions in order to cre- 
ate a serious international collection. 
Friendships with artists such as Gia- 
cometti, Alechinsky, Henry Moore, 
Calder, Sam Francis and Naum Gabo 
didn’t hurt. Responding to “the fire 
of [Jensen’s] enthusiasm,” they low- 
ered their prices and in some cases 
made outright gifts of their work. It 
has never been Jensen’s ambition, 
though, to compete for masterpieces 
with the big state museums, which 
he compares to “arsenals” or “mau- 
soleums.” Nor will he play modern- 
art Monopoly. “The work of the last 
two decades is too pluralistic,” he as- 
serts, “and our own space and funds 
are too limited.” He prefers to con- 
centrate on fewer artists and to show 
their work in depth. 

In his thirty years as the director of 
Louisiana, Jensen has himself become 
a connoisseur, critic and psycholo- 
gist of museum architecture. “Axial 
floor plans,” he observes, “tend to 
make you feel tired and trapped— 
and overwhelmed beforehand. In a 
typical labyrinth of museum rooms, 
the average person is always subcon- 
sciously thinking of how to escape. 
On the other hand, some modern ar- 
chitects of genius—Mies and Wright, 
to name two—have designed great 
edifices that haven’t been so great as 
museums. The Berlin National Gal- 
lery is not very harmonious with its 
setting. The Guggenheim draws you 
toward the well, not toward the walls. 
The building itself is a marvelous 
experience—and in that sense, an eye- 
opener to modern art, but the paint- 
ings are badly displayed.” 

Works of art are not so much in- 
stalled at Louisiana as they are inte- 
grated into its landscape like the 
“living creatures’” Jensen believes 
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LOUISIANA MUSEUM 


continued from page 97 


them to be. “Paintings, but especially 
sculptures,” he continues, “have their 
idiosyncratic needs for light, breath- 
ing space, companionship or soli- 


_tude—their sense of ‘territory.’ A 


piece of sculpture lets you know 
when its sovereignty feels en- 
croached upon.” Jensen is particu- 
larly fond and proud of Giacometti’s 
Femmes de Venise and of the three 
enormous figures—Femme Debout IV, 
Homme Qui Marche and Grande Téte 
—that have been housed in their own 
room, as the artist wished. 

Louisiana has been called “an in- 
door/outdoor museum,” which per- 
haps makes it sound too much like an 
amusement park. What it really does 
provide is a sense of play between 
inside and out, and a sense of pas- 
sage between narrow, low-ceilinged 
spaces and vast open ones. “All of 
our rooms used to be open,” Jensen 
notes. “The public liked it that way 
—but the painters didn’t. They com- 
plained of having to compete with 
nature. So the extensions that we add- 





“Paintings, but 
especially sculptures, 
have their sense 
of ‘territory.’ ” 


ed tended to provide enclosure. And 
We are now connecting the two long- 
ish glass-walled wings with an under- 
ground gallery, where we'll exhibit 
the small graphics that can’t endure 
daylight. A variety of rooms is con- 
stantly refreshing.” 

The museum’s new wing will open 
in October, and will represent “the 
closing of a circle.” It is doubtful, 
however, that the adventure of Loui- 
siana will end with such finality. “A 
museum visit is ideally a kind of jour- 
ney,” Jensen reflects. “It should un- 
fold like the experience of a forest, or 
of a medieval village, or of a story, 
which is a kind of journey, too. There 
should always be a surprise around 
the bend.” 
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of Kenya and the scenic beauty of 
South Africa. 

Of course, cocktail parties, gourmet 
meals and unique entertainment are 
also included at no extra cost. 

In the sixth year of exclusive 
Around the World by Concorde travel, 
INTRAV invites you to circle the globe 
the prestigious British Airways 
Concorde way. Space is limited to 
only 48 couples at $40,800 per person. 
Singles on request. The adventure begins 
March 15 and returns April 5, 1991. 
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ABOVE: Spanish Baroque details adorn the en- 
trance facade to Checkers, downtown Los Ange- 
les’s only small luxury hotel. The 1920s building 
was extensively refurbished by interior designer 
James Northcutt and two architectural firms. 


RIGHT: Northcutt and Ayala Hotels president 
William Wilkinson sought a formal but contem- 
porary design for the hotel’s décor. A seating area 
near the entrance is reserved for tea and cocktails. 


BELOW: A pair of Song-style urns and a Chinese 
lacquered box are among the Oriental objects in 
the library, which “offers a more private space for 
hotel guests in the public areas,” says Northcutt. 








BY MICHAEL WEBB 


(= ood things often come in 
small packages, and Checkers 
in downtown Los Angeles 
combines the amenities of a grand 
hotel with the intimacy of a private 
residence. Like its elder sister, 
Campton Place in San Francisco, the 
new venture is the product of a 
collaboration between Ayala Hotels 
president William Wilkinson and de- 
signer James Northcutt, whose cred- 
its include the Hana-Maui in Hawaii 
(see Architectural Digest, February 
1988), the Mansion on Turtle Creek 
in Dallas and the Four Seasons in 
Newport Beach, California. It took 
them, architect Eric B. Holtsmark 
and the firm of Kaplan/McLaughlin/ 
Diaz four years to gut and rebuild the 





old Mayflower Hotel, but the result 
justified the effort. 

When the Mayflower opened in 
December 1927, it was hailed as a 
major addition to a burgeoning busi- 
ness center. Behind a Spanish Renais- 
Sance facade was an interior that was 
part Spanish, part colonial in style. 
After Ayala Hotels bought the prop- 
erty in 1985, the corporation changed 
the name to avoid confusion with 
the Mayfair, a neighboring hotel. The 
building was stripped to its exte- 
rior walls and a few structural beams, 
the shell strengthened to conform to 
the city’s tough earthquake code and 
the surface ornament refurbished. 
Everything else is new. The number 
of rooms and suites was reduced from 


348 to 188, but a mezzanine level of 
meeting rooms and executive offices 
was added to what had once been a 
two-story lobby. 

Owner and interior designer agreed 
that the hotel must achieve a consis- 
tent quality throughout. Wilkinson 
wanted an interior slightly more for- 
mal than those of the luxury hotels in 
Beverly Hills and Bel-Air, but lighter 
and brighter than those in San Fran- 
cisco and New York. Northcutt con- 
curred: ‘Campton Place uses a lot of 
dark woods and traditional styles. 
Here we wanted something fresher; 
equally sophisticated, but with a 
lighter palette.” His choice of warm 
beige and peach tones accented with 
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ABOVE: Two etchings by Richard Diebenkorn 
and a set of English prints are displayed ina suite. 
Northcutt added mirrored walls throughout to 
visually expand the space. The screen ts circa 1785. 


RIGHT: An exterior terrace was transformed in- 
to intimate dining areas adjoining the first-floor 
suites. Ornate stucco relief frames the door to a 


bedroom, which features a Raymond Saunders work. 


BELOW: Downtown Los Angeles provides a dra- 
matic backdrop for the rooftop lap pool. North- 
cutt offset the existing architecture with classic 
and contemporary forms in designing the terrace. 





CHECKERS — SMALL WONDER IN LOS ANGELES 


continued from page 100 





gold reflected his own taste—and a 
trend in southern California hotels 
toward lighter colors. 

The designer’s greatest challenge 
was to create an illusion of spacious- 
ness and flow within the confines of 


‘the old building. “It was a tight 


squeeze,” Northcutt admits, but he 
takes pride in having turned con- 
straints to advantage. Every ceiling is 
modeled in deep or shadow relief; the 
expanded lobby and mezzanine cor- 
ridor are broken up with furniture 
and pools of light. In the dining 
room, massive structural columns are 
enclosed to divide the eighty-seat 
space into three intimate areas. 
Northcutt’s goal was to achieve an 
understated sense of luxury that 
would appeal equally to business 
travelers of both sexes. There’s a qui- 





et elegance that avoids the ostenta- 
tious and the bland. Each space offers 
distinctive variations on a few ba- 
sic themes: The lobby is paved with 
crisply inlaid marble; the beige and 
brown carpets and upholstery in the 
other public areas are accented with 
celadon green and pale blue; pleated 
blinds of heavy natural silk shade the 
windows in the restaurant, library 
and guest rooms. The rooms offer a 
choice of two warm, neutral color 
combinations, as well as writing 
desks and spacious marble baths. The 
larger suites have linen-canopied 
beds, mirrored sitting rooms and 
compact dining rooms. 

In the public spaces, chairs of pale 
wood with leather upholstery, and 
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Only with the AT&T Reach Out’ World Plan. 


The sound of a loved one’s voice. The laugh of a 
good friend. You can hear them again and again — 
and save with the AT&T Reach Out World Plan. 
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CHECKERS 


continued from page 102 


classic and Art Déco-inspired tables, 
provide a foil for Oriental antiques 
and contemporary artworks. The em- 
phasis on Chinese lacquer, screens, 
and fragments of silk brocade from 
monks’ robes is appropriate to a hotel 
that’s owned by a Philippine com- 
pany with offices in Hong Kong. It 
also symbolizes Los Angeles’s role as 
a bridge between East and West. 

The selection of contemporary art 
is particularly felicitous. “I work hard 
to find art that appeals to a broad au- 
dience,” says Northcutt. His choices 
range from Richard Diebenkorn etch- 
ings to works by Jay McCafferty and 
Charles Christopher Hill. 

The roof of the hotel tested every- 
one’s skill in negotiating paths 
through the city’s Byzantine building 
regulations. As built, the space com- 
bines a glass-fronted gym, saunas 
with café and locker rooms, an out- 
door Jacuzzi and a pool that was 
meant to be twelve feet longer. There 
was space only for a lap pool, but the 
city requires an average width of fif- 
teen feet and a minimum of eleven 
feet—in case someone tries diving in 
from the side. And if such foolishness 
is discouraged by the addition of a 
fence, it must be set back six feet to 
allow space for rescue, according to 
the building code. However, a spa 
can be built in any configuration as 
long as it doesn’t exceed 250 square 
feet. “So we built a small lap pool and 
called it a spa,” Wilkinson recounts 
wearily, ‘but then the inspector made 
us add benches.” 

Serious swimmers may prefer the 
Biltmore Hotel pool across the street, 
but the terrace at Checkers excels as a 
place to exercise, relax and enjoy a 
front-row view of downtown—from 
the Museum of Contemporary Art to 
the landmark Central Library, which 
is being restored and expanded, to 
the First Interstate World Center, the 
tallest tower in the West. Checkers is 
also a good place to convince skeptics 
that there really is a downtown at the 
heart of the urban sprawl—and a 
stylish oasis amid the glass-and-con- 
crete canyons of Los Angeles. 0 


Checkers Hotel 
535 South Grand Avenue, Los Angeles 
California 90071; (213) 624-0000. 
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SHOPPING 
THE PARIS | 
IRON MARKET. 


John Loring Uncovers 
Offbeat Treasures at the 
Foire a la Ferraille 





TEXT BY JOHN LORING 
PHOTOGRAPHY BY DANIEL H. MINASSIAN 
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ABOVE: “Design styles to come can be discovered at the flea market—it’s fun to be in the present, but it’s exciting to look into the future, 
fany’s senior vice-president and design director John Loring. At the Foire a la Ferraille, an antiques fair held in Paris in February and Septem- 
ber of each year, he found a 1920s painting by Henri Deluermoz and a crate of Biot earthenware. BELOW: The Ferraille exhibition hall is in the 
Bois de Vincennes. “The fences and lawns hold lesser antiques that dealers have judged not quite worthy of interior display space,” says Loring. 








veryone who knows Paris is fa- 

miliar with the Bois de Bou- 

logne, the magnificent park on 
the city’s western periphery surround- 
ed by the houses and apartments of 
the fashionable and punctuated by 
dining pavilions, gardens, lakes, a 
racetrack and a polo field. 

Fewer visitors to the French capital 
are aware, however, of the delightful 
and popular park across Paris on the 
city’s eastern border, the Bois de Vin- 
cennes, known to all Parisian chil- 
dren as the home of the Paris Zoo. 
There the Anjou kings of France once 
lived in the still-standing Gothic keep 
of the Chateau de Vincennes, and 
there, hundreds of years later, in the 
eighteenth century, Mme de Pom- 
padour supervised the Royal Porce- 
lain Manufactory, which produced 
the superb soft-paste Vincennes por- 
celains that are the glory of all great 
collections of French china. 

Twice a year, in February and Sep- 
tember, a unique attraction draws an 
army of antiques dealers, collectors 
and designers to the Bois de Vin- 
cennes: the Foire a la Ferraille, a fair 
of regional French antiques dealers 
who bring the best of their stock to 
Paris to present to buyers who come 
from every corner of the earth. 

The fair’s name is misleading. 
Ferraille literally means “iron wares,” 
and in the Middle Ages Vincennes’ 
fairs undoubtedly featured wrought- 
iron goods, from mastiff collars to 
trivets. But times have changed. The 
posters throughout Paris advertis- 
ing the fair announce its wares as 
“antiquités et brocante.” Brocante is a 
step below what dealers feel should 
be dignified with the term antique, 
and, though frequently full of period 
charm, brocante can fall to some fairly 
low levels of quality. 

“On y chine; on y mange; on y boit,” 
the posters explain. “You look; you 
eat; you drink,” and you will also be 
irresistibly tempted to buy. 

It’s best to drive out to Vincennes, 
as a car will be needed to carry back 
your treasures. There is ample park- 
ing just south of the chateau, and the 
fair is only a few minutes’ walk to the 
east through the park. There is a 
modest charge—30 francs—to enter 
the vast hall of stands overflowing 
with “wardrobes, cabinets, chests of 
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“It’s like a great big symposium on design,” 
Loring says. ABOVE: Early-20th-century 
electrical gadgets, a hobby horse, an old 
hairdresser’s sink and an Art Déco light 
globe stand in a corner of the cast-iron hall. 
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drawers, desks, secretaries, chairs, 
suites of living room furniture in 
black wood, giltwood or mahogany, 
tables, bedroom sets, dining room 
sets, chandeliers in crystal or bronze, 
hanging objects, mantelpiece garni- 
tures, faience and porcelain, paint- 
ings (even in bad condition), Gallé 
vases, firearms, copper objects, pew- 
ter, silverware, dolls with porcelain 
heads, bronze sculpture, etc.,” to 
roughly translate the business card 
of Jean-Claude Latour, “antiquaire a 
Pontonx-sur-Adour.” 

As you inspect the wares at the 
Foire a la Ferraille, it is also best 
to be reminded of the words of 
Vincennes’s mid-eighteenth-century 
chief painter, Hulst, as he wrote to 
the Royal Porcelain Manufactory’s 
chief inspector, Boileau, ‘Let us shun 
what is heavy and trivial, and pro- 
duce things that are light, delicate, 
new and varied.” 

The heavy and trivial are there in 
spades, but it isn’t the ubiquitous pro- 
vincial Louis XV and Louis XVI ar- 
moires, sideboards, dressers, beds, 
desks and chairs with their clumsily 
if lovingly carved flowers and fluting 
that dealers and collectors from the 
United States, Japan, Australia, South 
Africa and less distant regions have 
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come to Vincennes to discover. They, 
like me, go to the Ferraille to find ob- 
jects of exceptional quality that are as 
yet little appreciated by the collecting 
public, or other fine things that have 
strayed so far from their native habi- 
tats that they are invisible to any but 
the practiced and knowing eye. 

As there are many dealers from 
the coastal port towns and cities of 
France, one always hopes to find 
“port furniture’—exceptional pieces 
made during the eighteenth century 
from exotic patterned woods brought 
by sailing ships from Africa or the 
New World, or extravagantly idio- 
syncratic designs resulting from the 
cultural cross-pollinations of seaport 
life. Although there were dealers 
from Toulon, Bordeaux, Marseilles 
and La Rochelle and even a dealer 
from the Ile de Ré, port furniture was 
extremely scarce at this February’s fair. 

Roger Martiniani from Toulon did 
have a stirringly grand pair of gilt- 
wood mirrors from a palatial Louis 
XIV hotel particulier in Aix-en-Pro- 
vence that owed as much to northern 
Italian Baroque styles as to Louis XIV 
with their fully sculpted Phaéthons 
with rampant horses and attendant 
putti, all for $21,000. 

In quite another vein, for the same 


ABOVE: Paris antiques dealer Hervé Mor- 
van of Les Virtuoses de la Réclame and Loring 
discuss a 1928 Vaillant poster for chocolate. 


BELOW: A Louis XIV mirror from Aix-en- 
Provence depicting the Phaéthon myth was 
offered by Toulon dealer Roger Martiniani. 
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ABOVE:A terra-cotta rooster from La Puce in 
the Ile de Ré “crows as he would from his roof- 
top in the Charente-Maritime,” Loring says. 








BELOW: Loring examines a late-18th-cen- 
tury mystery box from La Puce, “proba- 
bly the work of a Parisian master craftsman.” 





price, La Mandragore from Marseilles 
was Offering a splendidly offbeat pair 
of monumental Napoleon III gaso- 
liers, each over forty inches high, 
representing a couple of African 
court dancers standing on palm 
leaves, brilliantly sculpted in their 
detailed and elaborate nineteenth- 
century costumes. Bronzes such as 
these reflecting the epoch’s fascina- 
tion with things colonial are already 
much sought after, and they were 
prime specimens despite the fact that 
included in the price was a mon- 
strous bronze African child with a 
large clock embedded in his well- 
nourished stomach, an object to be 
used only as barter against shipping 
charges or simply to be abandoned 
on another dealer’s doorstep. 
Bordeaux has always been noted 
for its stylishly eccentric if coolly aris- 
tocratic furnishings. Bordeaux is a 
city where Louis XIV can look like 
pure Art Déco and Directoire like in- 
ternational modern, and not surpris- 
ingly, its antiques dealers take to 
early-twentieth-century design with 
an offhand familiarity, as though 
those highly mannered Viennese and 
Parisian styles had grown up with 
the wines in the Médoc. At the Fer- 
raille, Bernard Prades of the Brocante 
Saint-Frangois offered a unique Art 
Déco floral mosaic door from a 1930s 





BELOW: “This pair of Napoleon III bronze 
gasoliers from the Marseilles shop La Man- 
dragore provides a thoroughly European vi- 
sion of African court dancers,” notes Loring. 





Bordeaux perfume shop for $980. 
Jean-Pierre Labro and Philippe Duriez 
from Bordeaux were offering a hand- 
some Otto Wagner circa 1910 bent- 
wood armchair far from its native 
Vienna, which at $980 was far from 
its native price. 

Labro and Duriez’s eclectic taste 
also included a pair of exceptionally 
fine Japanese Satsuma ware vases 
with graceful and intricate wisteria 
vine patterns for only $1,050. Sat- 
suma ware, so beloved by the rich at 
the turn of the century, has been in 
design oblivion for seventy years. Its 
time may well be coming around 
again, and the quality-for-dollar ratio 
is still relatively high. 

Fellow Bordeaux dealers Vincent 
Bourg and Hervé Moucheboeuf-Du- 
verge of Las Ventas were offering a 
stunning 1920s painting of a white 





Abyssinian horse in a windstorm by 
The Jungle Books’ illustrator Henri 
Deluermoz that I didn’t hesitate to 
add to my slowly but steadily grow- 
ing collection of works by 1920s 
French illustrators. With the prices of 
good early-twentieth-century paint- 
ers out of the reach of most, the same 
period’s great illustrators offer a sat- 
isfying alternative. Other French 
names to keep in mind are Paul 
Jouve, Jean Dupas, Eugéne Robert 
Pougheon, Frangois-Louis Schmied, 
Pierre Dubaut and Paul Iribe. 

Early-twentieth-century French trav- 
el and product advertising posters 
are another popular alternative to 
prints and drawings among young 
and not-so-young collectors. Hervé 
Morvan and Sylvie Valente of Les 
Virtuoses de la Réclame in Paris’s 
lively Marais district were offering a 
remarkably large and well priced se- 
lection. I particularly liked a Villemot 
poster for TAI (Transports Arienne 
Internationales) of a palm-fringed 
beach in New Caledonia, intensely 
colored in orange, cobalt blue and 
jungle green for $260, and a 1928 
Vaillant poster for chocolate from the 
Compagnie des Antilles of a plump 
and very determined little girl with 
black bangs and a red dress with a 
black sash that reminded me of my 
friend Paloma Picasso as a child, 
priced at a modest $175. 

Totally unexpected discoveries, 
however, are the goal of every an- 
tiques fair. | could have bought them 





ABOVE: Loring and Champagne-sur-Seine dealer Jean-Louis Lambert Charron discuss a set 





of “comfortably well nourished” Napoleon III chairs. ‘The attractive pricing of such suites 
makes them a favorite in French interiors where scale is grander than budget,” says Loring. 


all if space in my Paris and New York 
apartments would accept a recklessly 
expansionist mode of collecting. 
There was a proud and strutting 
Napoleon III living room suite of six 
chairs and a sofa in carved and gilded 
wood that had a style of its own, not 
Louis XV Revival but all broad-shoul- 
dered, as if wearing epaulets with 
the dapper elegance and swagger of 
a military dandy. It had been uphol- 
stered in the 1930s with a French 
floral chintz, and was offered by 
Jean-Louis Lambert Charron of 
Champagne-sur-Seine for $4,350. 
There were extravagant and glori- 
ous Art Déco Lyons chintzes not yet 
used as upholstery but still in large 
panels of six square yards or more 
from Hameau Grandchamp, Any 
Barge’s shop in La Chapelle-sur-Coise 
near Lyons, France's fabric capital. I 
bought several panels to use as in- 


LEFT: Loring was tempted by a service of 
1860s Vieux Paris porcelain offered by Jean- 
Philippe and Janine Creusy from Lyons. 
RIGHT: Bordeaux dealer Vincent Bourg of 
Las Ventas shows Loring some Satsuma 
ware vases, available at Jean-Pierre Labro 
and Philippe Duriez’s shop, also in Bordeaux. 


spiration for future Tiffany’s scarves. 

Other temptations at the Ferraille 
included a majestic late-eighteenth- 
century standing clock from Brittany 
charmingly carved in walnut with 
that savory mixed design vocabulary 
of part Louis XV and part Louis XVI 
that was so typical of Breton cabinet- 
makers two hundred years ago. All 
nine feet of this marvel of a clock 








TEXT BY ELIZABETH LAMBERT 
PHOTOGRAPHY BY DERRY MOORE 


OPPOSITE: Houghton Lodge in Hamp- 
shire is only one of the English country 
houses, not usually open to the public, 
where visitors can arrange to stay for 
lunch, dinner or perhaps the night. 


RIGHT: The lodge, a late-18th-cen- 
tury cottage with Gothick decoration, 
is a dry-fly-fisher’s paradise. It rests 
above the trout-filled River Test, one of 
the most famous chalk streams worldwide. 


BELOW: Hosts and owners Captain 
Martin Busk and his wife, Anthea, 
land a trout. They inherited the lodge 
ten years ago and have restored it. 





he stately homes of England: 

The world sings about them, 

envies them, loves them as an 
art form with eccentric plumbing, 
but rarely sees them as they were in- 
tended—as homes. 

Now that is possible. Across Britain 
many Owners welcome guests as fam- 
ily friends, for lunch or to stay the 
night. These are not stately houses 
converted to hotels, but homes that 
are lived in and loved, full of children 
and dogs, memorabilia and treasures, 
and not usually open to the public. 

Agents who arrange such visits 
choose hosts and houses not just for 
the splendor of their architecture or 





COUNTRY HOUSE 
IDYLLS IN ENGLAND 


Enjoying the Finest 
Pevate Residences as 
a Family Guest 


the shine on their silver but for the 
welcome they offer, the kind of peo- 
ple they call “good looker-afters.” If 
the guest bedroom is in a cold far cor- 
ner of the castle, if the owner’s heart 
doesn’t seem to be in it, then that cas- 
tle and that owner are not on the list. 

There are medieval halls, Palladian 
mansions, houses, castles and follies. 
Some are masterpieces of architec- 
ture, designed by Sir Christopher 
Wren or Inigo Jones; some are famous 
for their gardens or a golf course; 
some have been the settings for films; 
some boast legends of battles, priests 
who hid there, kings who slept there; 
and one even boasts the hope of 


a glimpse of the Loch Ness monster. 
The choices include some of the 
most splendid houses in Britain. At 
the grandest of them the butler will 
unpack for you; at others, life will be 
more informal. Each offers some- 
thing unique, and the agents match 
interests as well as dreams. One guest 
wanted to be in Scotland for Hogma- 
nay; a honeymooning couple wanted 
the house with the bed Henry VIII 
had shared with Jane Seymour; a 
vicar wanted to be near Stonehenge 
for the pagan festival of the solstice. 
Arrive in time for tea, and large 
friendly dogs will probably greet you 
at the door. Sink into a chair and into 


BELOW: Anthea Busk stands in the draw- 
ing room before a Gothick trefoil arch. The 
grand piano, which belonged to her hus- 
band’s great-uncle, Admiral Sir Lionel Wells, 
is “a prized family possession,” she says. 



















the life of the house. Dinner is usually 
formal, with the family silver out in 
force, and the host’s friends are often 
invited to join the party. Local tradi- 
tions set the pace, as at Blairquhan 
castle in Scotland, where a piper in 
full regalia marches, piping, into 
the drawing room to announce that 
dinner is served. After dinner there 
might be a game of carpet bowls on 
the priceless Persian carpet, or a 
walk in the garden to see the turrets 
in the moonlight. 

All of which is life as it is lived in 
the house. Whatever is happening, 
guests find themselves a part of it. 
They are welcome to ride, fish, play 


golf, swim, walk or admire the paint- 
ings and sniff the roses. Guests at a 
house in Scotland found themselves 
included in the Polo Ball held that 
evening in the ballroom, where Prince 
Charles was a guest. At another house, 
visitors found that the Queen Mother 
was also coming to lunch. 

Owners include clan chiefs, dukes, 
the Sitwells at Renishaw, descen- 
dants of John Constable, David Lloyd 
George, Winston Churchill and John 
Jacob Astor. Family memories are 
long and the tales are good. Some 
owners are able to do only lunch or 
dinner, but most are also delighted to 
have guests stay the night. 


BELOW: “Interior designers are all longing to paint the wood,” comments Anthea Busk 
of the drawing room, “but we always resist the impulse. It would lose the crispness.” 
The Gothick arches and pointed window surrounds repeat the residence’s exterior motifs. 
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ABOVE: In the dining room, arched French doors with pewter glaz- 
ing bars show an Indian influence. The Busks ordered the silk wall- 
covering in China while on a trade mission, and patiently waited 
a year for it while two artisans hand-painted the designs. On the ta- 
ble isa silver statuette of a 9th Lancer, a regimental wedding present. 


RIGHT: The Gothick fireplace in the music room ts inlaid with semi- 
precious bluejohn, or Derbyshire spar. “We sometimes use the room 
for small dinner parties,” says Anthea Busk. “It is lit entirely 
by candles and firelight reflecting from the Bristol-glass mirrors.” 
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Guests who join Captain and Mrs. 
Martin Busk for lunch or dinner at 
Houghton Lodge in Hampshire, how- 
ever, usually head for the River Test, 
unable to resist trying their luck 
with the trout. Dry-fly-fishing began 
there, and the oldest fishing club 
in the world is on the next stretch. 

The Busks are generous with good 
advice on tying the right fly and fish- 
ing the deep water under the curve of 
the bank, but Anthea Busk gives the 
best advice of all. “Come for the may- 
fly, which is usually in June. We call 
it Duffer’s Fortnight. Anybody can 
catch something then, and it’s won- 
derfully encouraging.” 

It could be that Houghton has al- 
ways been a fishing lodge. The name 
and the glorious position suggest it. 
Certainly it is a rare surviving exam- 
ple of that late-eighteenth-century 


Winslow Hall 

















ABOVE: Winslow Hall, in the heart of Buckinghamshire, is one of only 
three houses designed by Sir Christopher Wren. Experimental for its time, 
the structure, which was built circa 1700, boasts a lateral spine wall that 
contains all the fireplaces. Stone quoining complements the brick walls. 


LEFT: In the primary guest bedroom are 17th-century painted panels that 
4s : 

are original to the house but from an unknown artist’s hand. The sim- 

ple fireplace and paneling add to the house’s unpretentious character. 








LEFT: “Every family would collect things 
over the centuries, and they should be 
mixed,” says Lady Cooke, who sits next to 
her dog Ben on an oak chair before the Great 
Hall's stained-glass oriel. The room is said to 
be haunted by a pair of ghostly dwellers. 


and tipped all the food into our laps.” 

They're in the clear now. Lunch 
will, thankfully, be less eventful. If 
the fishing goes well, guests feast on 
the trout caught that morning. Or it 
could be venison or pheasant from 
the estate, vegetables and strawber- 
ries from the garden. 

After lunch, most will want a tour 
of the house and also a peek at the 
eighteenth-century miniature baby 
house, so called because a dollhouse 
was an eighteenth-century house of 
ill fame. The little house is all propri- 
ety and has been passed down through 
Anthea Busk’s family, going always 


continued on page 131 


“The house is bigger than most,” says Lady 
Cooke, “but it is not a palace.” BELOW 
LEFT: A carved bed that came from Monta- 
cute House and had once belonged to Mar- 
quess Curzon centers the guest bedroom. 


BELOW: The oriel of the Great Hall contains 
original tracery and heraldic glass that 
depicts the marriage alliances of the Mar- 
tyn family, who built Athelhampton in 1485. 
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RIGHT: On the banks of Leningrad’s Moika 
canal stands the Neoclassical palace of the 
Yusupovs—a family said, in its heyday, to 
be richer than the czar himself. The resi- 
dence was a gift from Catherine the Great. 


ccording to Talleyrand, only 
At who had lived before 

the French Revolution knew 
how sweet life could be. History, 
however, proved him wrong. What- 
ever the level of privilege achieved 
by les grands before 1789, it could 
hardly compare to the splendor of 
the Russian aristocracy before 1917— 
the year it was swept away forever by 
the tide of bolshevism. 

Take the last of the prerevolu- 
tionary Yusupovs: Prince Felix and 
Princess Zinaida and their son, Felix. 
With a fortune that by today’s stan- 
dards would be reckoned in the bil- 
lions, they were the richest family in 
Russia, richer even than the czar. Like 
many of their fellow nobles, they 
owned vast tracts of farmland. Unlike 
most of them, they also owned 
mines, mills and factories. One of 
the family’s thirty-seven estates con- 
tained a sugar plantation, lumberyards, 


INSIDE YUSUPOV PALACE 


Leningrad’ Glittering Stage fora Dark Russian Drama 
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TEXT BY DALE HARRIS PHOTOGRAPHY BY LARS HANSSON 


OPPOSITE: A private theater, added in 
1899, testifies to the Yusupovs’ love of spec- 
tacle. Earlier ancestors had helped found 
a national theater; Princess Zinaida, one of 

the last owners, was a passionate amateur ‘ 


“discovered” by Constantine Stanislavsky. 
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LEFT: A staircase leads to the theater’s bal- 
cony. Patterned by architect Stepanov after 
the Bolshoi and the Kirov, the hall boasted 
its own musical director and orchestra. 





RIGHT: Grigory Rasputin, the corrupt holy 
man whose influence pervaded the last days 
of the Romanov dynasty, was killed in the 
palace in 1916. One of the conspirators 
was the scion of the family, Prince Felix. 
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a brick factory, a wool-spinning mill 
and several stock farms. Another, 
which stretched for 127 miles along 
the Caspian Sea, was so abundant in 
crude oil that peasants used to grease 
their cartwheels with it. 

As is so often the case, bricks and 
mortar help to actualize what might 
otherwise be dismissed as fable. To 
leave the confines of present-day 
Leningrad and pass through the im- 
posing portal of Yusupov Palace on 
the Moika canal—the finest of the 
family’s four St. Petersburg houses, 
and a gift from Catherine the Great— 
is to understand as never before the 
context of aristocratic power. The pal- 
ace’s principal rooms are now lov- 
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ingly restored to something like their 
original glory, and an entire phase of 
social history is implicit in them: in 
the Moorish drawing room; in the 
magnificent double staircase leading 
to the enfilade of reception rooms; in 
the imposing mirrored ballroom; in 
the foyer that leads into an intimate 
theater, its auditorium exquisitely 
decorated in red, white and gold. 

But the palace bespeaks more than 
social history. Far below the grand re- 
ception rooms—where as many as 
two thousand guests at a time once 
dined—lies the cellar. There, during 
the dark days of World War I, the 
powerful and lech«rous priest Gri- 
gory Rasputin was lured by assassins. 


ABOVE: The main vestibule, designed by 
Italian architect Ippolit Monigetti in 1858- 
60, is centered by a double staircase of white. 
marble and a richly carved frieze. Many 
of the room’s furnishings—including the 
staircase and chandelier—were collected by 
Felix’s grandfather on his travels to France. 


OPPOSITE: Eight scagliola columns, set in 
a circle within the square room, support the 
dome of the vast rotunda, used as an office 
by the Yusupov family. Ceiling paintings 
are the work of two Italian artists, Merichi 
and Scotti, who decorated rooms throughout 
the palace. On the pedestal at right, a rep- 
resentation of the Yusupov coat of arms. 
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Their aim: to put an end to Rasputin’s 
ascendancy over Empress Alexandra, 
a power gained through his uncanny 
ability to staunch the bleeding of her 
hemophiliac son. Though neither the 
cellar (where Rasputin was served 
cakes and wine laced with cyanide) 
nor the courtyard (into which he 
managed to stumble before being 
shot to death in the snow) is currently 
open to the public, the deed is impos- 
sible to forget. Quite apart from its 
gruesomeness, it serves as a powerful 
symbol of the corruption undermin- 
ing the foundations of this once-glit- 
tering world. 

The originator of the plot, and the 
one who fired at least some of the fa- 
tal revolver shots, was Felix Yusupov 
the younger. A more unlikely assas- 
sin can hardly be imagined. Protect- 
ed by his social position from the 
necessity of doing anything to which 
he was not inclined, he devoted the 
greater part of his energy to plea- 
sure—and pleasure, moreover, of a 
highly specialized kind. Tall, slen- 
der and androgynous, he became at 
an early age a committed transves- 
tite who, decked out in his mother’s 
magnificent furs, jewels and gowns, 
would pose convincingly as a demi- 
mondaine in the most fashionable 
venues of St. Petersburg and Paris. 

Nevertheless, it was Felix who 


RIGHT: The Imperial Drawing Room was 
always hung with 4 portrait of the ruling 
czar and set aside for receiving members of 
his family. The parquet floor is made up of 
eight different varieties of tropical wood. 
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ABOVE: A barrel-vaulted drawing room—one of several designed by architect A. Mikhailov 
in the 1830s—serves as the entrance to an enfilade of formal rooms on the second floor. In the 
Yusupovs’ day, myriad objects—particularly gemstone bibelots—filled tabletops and cabinets. 


OPPOSITE AND INSET: “I was very much taken with this room because of its voluptuous 
oriental atmosphere,” Felix Yusupov wrote, “and I liked to sit and dream there. Seated on a 
divan wearing my mother’s jewels, I fancied myself a satrap surrounded by his slaves.” The 
Moorish room features inlaid marble surfaces, a fountain and an onyx chimneypiece. 
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found the courage to take the lead in 
ridding the country of Alexandra’s 
evil advisor. No doubt because Felix 
was not only a Yusupov but the hus- 
band of the emperor’s niece, he got 
off with nothing worse than a sen- 
tence of exile to the family’s estate at 
Rakitnoe in central Russia. It was 
scarcely a hardship; the Yusupovs 
stayed there every year during the 
hunting season. 

Until the outbreak of war, the fam- 
ily followed the same annual routine. 
In winter they divided their time be- 
tween the palace on the Moika; their 
house on the royal preserve of Tsar- 
skoe Selo (today known as Pushkin); 
and their principal mansion in Mos- 
cow, once Ivan the Terrible’s hunting 
lodge. In summer they moved to 
their favorite residence, Archangel- 
skoe, a vast and luxurious Neoclas- 
sical estate outside Moscow. In the 
fall they went to Rakitnoe to shoot. 
At the end of October they jour- 
neyed to the Crimea. 

A cousin, Serge Obolensky, once 
claimed they never really knew how 
much they owned, but some of their 
possessions could hardly have es- 
caped notice—Ai-Petri, for one, a 
mountain towering above the south- 
ern coast of the Crimea, which the el- 
der Prince Felix gave his wife for 
her birthday. Still, some of their es- 
tates were simply too remote to visit. 
When they did journey to the more 
distant properties, the family used a 
private railroad car, part of which in 
the summertime was converted to a 


ABOVE: “My parents kept open house, and 
no one ever had the least idea how many 
guests would be present at meals,” wrote 
Prince Yusupov of the aristocratic family’s 
prerevolutionary lifestyle. Suppers in the 
formal dining room might be served on 
rare Sévres porcelain, or in gold dishes. 


VISITING YUSUPOV PALACE 


All visits to the palace are handled by the 
official Soviet Tourist Agency, Intourist, 
and must be arranged in advance. (Be sure 
to specify the palace on the Moika canal; 
there is another Yusupov Palace on the 
Fontanka.) Since the building now houses 
Leningrad’s Palace of Culture for Teachers, 
self-guided visits are not permitted. 

The surest way of getting in to see the 
palace is—before you leave the United 
States—to request a visit from the agency 
handling your tour. If that isn’t possible, 
check with the Intourist people in your hotel 
as soon as you arrive in Leningrad. They 
usually have an office or a booth in the main 
lobby and can make arrangements for trans- 
portation and an English-speaking guide. 

Intourist is also the source of information 
and tickets for the concerts that are occa- 
sionally given in the palace’s theater. It may 
take some persistence to discover the sched- 
ule for these events from Intourist—which, 


in the past, has not received many inquiries 
about the Yusupov theater—but the effort 
could prove rewarding. 

If the weather is fine on the day of your 
visit, take a walk along the street facade 
after you finish with the interior. Even bet- 
ter, combine your visit with a stroll along 
the Moika toward Nevsky Prospekt, the 
grandest avenue in Leningrad, where you 
can be picked up by your Intourist bus. 

En route to Nevsky Prospekt, you will 
pass the green, white and gold facade of 
Stroganov Palace. Although the palace 
(built between 1752 and 1754 by Bartolomeo 
Rastrelli, architect of the Winter Palace) is 
not open to visitors, its exterior is one of the 
most impressive in Leningrad. A good map 
of the city will help you identify these and 
other sights; the best is published by Falk. A 
useful guidebook is Baedeker’s Leningrad 
(Prentice Hall, $12.95), which also includes 
a helpful map. 








veranda housing an aviary, so that 
the sound of the engine could be lost 
in the singing of birds. 

Wondrous as the larger statistics 
about the Yusupovs are, it is in such 
details that these exotic figures spring 
fully to life. That Prince Yusupov’s 
mother kept a servant whose only 
responsibility was to look after her 
sable muff speaks volumes about 
prerevolutionary times. So does the 
fact that when the younger Felix 
went to Oxford, he took with him 
a Russian chef, a French chauffeur, 
an English valet, an English house- 
keeper and an English groom—the 
job of the latter being to look after the 
prince’s hunter, polo ponies, bulldog 
and macaw. No less illuminating is 
the fact that at one performance in 
the theater of the Moika palace, the 
chairs were removed from the or- 
chestra and the space filled with hun- 
dreds upon hundreds of tea roses. 
Though the scent of these has long 
since vanished, the graciousness that 
could conceive such a compliment 
still pervades the palace. 0 





From the first moment we entered the 
crystal clear waters of The Cayman Islands, 
we were in Alison’s wonderland. 








An enchanting undersea 
} World as unhurried and 
peaceful as the islands above. 


Powder-soft beaches 
that stretch for miles. Beach 
sports. Watersports. The 
} world’s only turtle farm. Fun 
museums. Duty-free shops. 
Tennis. Golf. Fishing. 


A lovely blend of Caribbean 
warmth and British tradition. 


Quiet, relaxed evenings. 
Lovely new friends. And 
memories to last a lifetime. 


Fly there nonstop via 

Cayman Airways’ 737 jet 
flights from Miami, Houston, 

Tampa, Atlanta or New York. 


For reservations call your 
travel agent. For information, 
Call 1-800-346-3313. 


We'd waited a long time for 

a family vacation. We wanted 

tt to be special. And from the 
) first moment, it was. 





“Those who know us, love us:’ 


Welcome Home. 


Nothing welcomes like 
a living room of richly 
textured silk filled plump 
with down. And accesso- 
ries that not only enhance, 
but enchant. 

We design and manufac- 
ture Kreiss Collection fur- 
nishings not so much to suit 
your home, but your life. 


Available through your designer. 


Los Angeles * New York * San Francisco 

La Jolla * Laguna Niguel + Palm Springs 
Dania, FL * Atlanta * Dallas * Houston 
Boston * Chicago * Denver * Salt Lake City 
Indianapolis * Scottsdale * Washington D.C. 
Honolulu * Tokyo, Japan 

Corporate Headquarters: 


145 W. 134th Street, Los Angeles CA 90061 
1-800-877-8890 * Fax 213-327-5982 


COLLECTION 
For the style of your life’ 
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he excellent companies listed below are prepared to send you information on their fine services and 
oducts. The brochures are free except where an amount is specified. Simply circle the number(s) 


the card corresponding to the number next to your preference. Return the card to 

RCHITECTURAL DIGEST TRAVELS. P.O. Box 1727, Sandusky, Ohio 44870. Please enclose a check 

money order for any priced item, plus $1.00 (total) to help cover handling charges for any order. 
ach brochure will arrive under separate cover—directly from the companies listed in the offer. 


ia/ Pacific 

QANTAS. The Airline of Australia) Qantas has more 
Bhts to Australia and the South Pacific than any other airline 
er all, we're taking you to the one place we know best. Home 


ibbean 


THE CAYMAN ISLANDS. Friendly. relaxing, elegant 
itish Caribbean island trio. Crystal-clear waters, beautiful 
aches, world-famous diving/fishing 


FOUR SEASONS RESORT, NEVIS, BRITISH 
EST INDIES. A luxuriant Caribbean hideaway boasting 
Dbert Trent jones II golf course, championship tennis, and as 
ays, unfailing graciousness. Send for a complimentary color 
ochure. 


LA SAMANNA HOTEL. Intimate. exclusive resort on 

B French side of St. Martin. A private oasis offering all 
tersports, four star al fresco dining, from the most famous 
ench Kitchen in the Caribbean 


PUERTO RICO, THE SHINING STAR OF THE 
ARIBBEAN. No other island in the Caribbean offers you 
h a variety of vacation experiences. Puerto Rico's beaches 
P a paradise for water lovers. Puerto Rico's unique Spanish 
ritage offers wonderful dining, festivals, shopping and around 
ery corner cove, colorful history dating back almost 500 
ars. 


ROCKRESORTS. Caneel Bay. St. John, US. Virgin 
ands. Serenely located on a |70-acre peninsula, surrounded 

seven beaches. Enjoy tennis, sailing. windsurfing, deep-sea 
ing, snorkeling and scuba. Also, excursions to St. Thomas for 
ity-free shopping. A Rockresort 


TRYALL GOLF, TENNIS & BEACH CLUB. |n 
aica, W.I. Luxurious hotel and villa accommodations twelve 
les west of Montego Bay. Championship golf, tennis day and 
Bt, and every watersport imaginable on our long, beautiful, 
ite sandy beach. And, Jamaica's most inspired cuisine 


Please send all Caribbean brochures listed above 


ises 
CRYSTAL CRUISES. Beginning in April 1991, the 
stal Harmony will bring a new level of luxury and elegance to 
ropean cruising. Call your travel agent for details 


. NORWEGIAN CRUISE LINE. Enjoy a three. four or 
en-day cruise on the pleasure ships of Norwegian Cruise 
ie. We sail to the Caribbean, California, Bahamas and Mexico 
quisite food. Best entertainment afloat 


» OCEAN CRUISE LINES. Luxury cruises to the 
Pditerranean, Scandinavian capitals, Black Sea and more. For 
= most innovative and exciting cruise itineraries, send for 
ochure. 


PEARL CRUISES. Exciting cruise tours to the great 
ies of Asia, Java Seas and Indonesia's Spice Islands, from the # | 
ise line of the Far East. 


. SEABOURN CRUISE LINE. The world’s most 
bgant ships. Rated 5 Stars Plus. More space and pleasure per 
ssenger for the discriminating world traveler. Every room is 
Outside suite. Every amenity for your every need. To the 
editerranean. Northern Europe. Caribbean. The Americas. 

. WINDSTAR SAIL CRUISES. Seven-day cruises in 
hiti, the Caribbean Mediterranean and the Greek Islands 
loard new luxurious 440-foot sail cruise ships. 148 privileged 
ssengers. 


. Please send all Cruise brochures listed above 


rope 

- EUROPEAN TRAVEL COMMISSION. Planning 
ur trip to Europe: Full-color guide to 24 European Travel 
2mmission countries, including important attractions, 
tertainment, accommodations, transportation, food and 
nk, shopping and maps. 

- KLM ROYAL DUTCH AIRLINES. KLM Europe By 
'sign lets you be the architect of your own vacation. Enjoy the 
edom of independent travel at rates only mass travel used to 
|Oy. 





18. MONACO. You owe it to yourself to experience the 
unique splendor of Monaco...if but once. Send for our free 
brochures and package information on Hotel de Paris, Hotel 
Hermitage, Mirabeau Hotel and Monte Carlo Beach Hotel, or 
call 1-800-753-9696 


19. Please send all Europe brochures listed above 


International 
20. AROUND THE WORLD BY CONCORDE The 


ultimate in luxury travel. 22 days by chartered supersonic 
Concorde to Honolulu, Hong Kong, Bali, Kenya, Johannesburg, 
Cape Town and London. Includes cocktail parties, gourmet 
meals, sightseeing and entertainment. $40,800 per person, 
double occupancy. From INTRAV—The Deluxe World Travel 
Company 


Hawaii 


21. HALEKULANI HOTEL. Honolulu’s only AAA Five- 
Diamond hotel. Also a member of both Preferred Hotel & 
Resorts Worldwide and The Leading Hotels of the World. Five 
beachfront Waikiki. Diamond Head views, lush 
grounds, elegant decor, award-winning restaurants and superb 
service 

22. HAWAII PRINCE HOTEL. Located on the edge of 
the Ala Wai Yacht Harbor in Waikiki, all 521 guest rooms and 
front the ocean. International standards of comfort, 
service and amenities 


23. HILTON HOTELS IN HAWAII. From the most 
fabulous resort in Waikiki, the Hilton Hawaiian Village, to the 
North Shore. Oahu's Turtle Bay and the fun-loving Kauai and 
Kona Hiltons, too—Hilton Has Your Hawaii 


24. HOTEL HANA-MAUI. Located on the remote 
eastern shore of Maui, Hotel Hana-Maui is situated on the 
4,700-acre Hana Ranch. We invite you to experience our 
spacious, newly appointed guest rooms, the innovative Pacific- 
American cuisine of Chef Amy Ferguson-Ota and the many 
activities and services extended in one of Hawaii's luxury 
reservations and information, call |-800-321- 


acres of 


suites 


resorts. For 


HANA 


25. HYATT REGENCY MAUI. World class luxury 
resort. Come and feel as timeless as the Hawaiian paradise that 
surrounds you Send for free brochure or call |-800-233-|234 
for more information 


26. KAHALA HILTON. All requests are answered with a 
brochure and a letter. We have a ten minute Video Tour of the 
hotel available for a minimal fee. The Video also includes a 20 
minute feature on Oahu. Please call | -800-657-7940. 


27. KAPALUA BAY HOTEL & VILLAS. Send for 


brochure detailing hotel amenities and resort facilities. 


28. KONA VILLAGE RESORT. !n a remote emerald 
cove, lined by a sandy beach and dotted with thatched hales, it 
is a retreat for worldly travellers. This re-creation of an ancient 
Polynesian village combines luxury accommodations with 
impeccable service. Fine dining, tennis, watersports and glass- 
bottom boat trips all-inclusive. Write or call Kona Village. |- 
800-367-5290. 


29. MAUI PRINCE HOTEL. A secluded white-sand 
beach, a room with an ocean view. Three exceptional 
restaurants offering the best in continental and Japanese cuisine. 
Championship golf and five-star tennis at Makena Resort. And 
with our Sport Holiday Package you'll have a daily choice of 
activities: golf, sail, snorkel, ride a helicopter, play tennis, or take 
a drive around the island 


30. MAUNA LANI BAY HOTEL AND BUNGAL- 
OWS. A place where leisure has been fine-tuned to a fine art 
World-class golf and tennis. Superb cuisine. And now, featuring 
the most luxurious bungalows imaginable. Send for more 
information 

31. SHERATON MOANA SURFRIDER. Located on 
the most famous beach in the world, the famed “First Lady of 
Waikiki” is completing a $50 million restoration to its original 
190! grandeur. Freshwater swimming pool. private beach, air 
conditioned rooms, elegant dining and accommodations. 


32. Please send all Hawaii brochures listed above 


* United States’ tees 
33. ASPEN/SNOWMASS. Enjoy spectacular scenery 
and skiing on four mountains at this famous Colorado Mountain 
Resort. Call toll free at 1-800-525-6200 for reservations or 
information 


34. BOCA RATON RESORT & CLUB. The Boca is the 
elegant place to play. A world-famous resort estate on Florida's 
Gold Coast. Featuring elegant accommodations, a private beach 
club with all watersports. Two Championship 18-hole golf 
courses, 29 tennis courts. Fishing and boating facilities. Fitness 
centers. And a choice of superb restaurants and entertainment 


35. DORAL SATURNIA INTERNATIONAL SPA 
RESORT. Full-color brochures featuring the luxurious 48 
suites adjacent to world-famous golf courses of the 2,400-acre 
Doral Resort & Country Club. Information on fitness and salon 
services, aesthetic face and body treatments, nutrition and 
weight management information, active exercise classes 
including flexibility, aerobics, endurance and strength. Spa 
program rates and schedules. 


36. FLORIDA KEYS AND KEY WEST. Let go in the 
Florida Keys and Key West. Escape to these unhurried, 
unharried, eccentric islands. Send for your Escape Kit or call |- 
800-FLA-KEYS. 


37. THE HARBOR COURT HOTEL. Experience the 
art of hospitality at its most gracious. On Baltimore's dazzling 
Inner Harbor. A four-minute walk to Harborplace, the National 
Aquarium, the Maryland Science Center. Send for a full-color 
brochure. 

38. THE HAY-ADAMS HOTEL. Across the park from 
the White House is the Hay-Adams Hotel. The art of hospitality 
at its finest. Splendid antiques throughout this small, gracious 
hotel. A member of Historic Hotels of America. Please send for 
a full-color brochure. 


39. KIAWAH ISLAND RESORT. Near Historic Charles- 
ton. 10 miles of glistening beach. Championship golf & tennis 
Miles of bike trails. Great restaurants and exciting shops. Free 
Color Vacation Guide. Ravenel Associates. TOLL-FREE-| -800- 
845-3911 Ext. 373 


40. LA COSTA HOTEL & SPA. 30 miles north of San 
Diego and | mile from Carlsbad Beach. Convenient to the San 
Diego Zoo, Sea World, airport and convention center. 480 
deluxe rooms, 8 restaurants, 36 holes of championship golf, 24 
tennis courts, 2 swimming pools and the world-famous spa. 
Please call or write for a brochure. 


4|., MARRIOTT’S HARBOR’ BEACH RE- 
SORT. Four-color brochure highlights all the various 
activities of the resort accompanied by a package of special rate 
information. 


42. MARRIOTT’S ORLANDO WORLD CEN- 
TER. Discover a variety of activities plus an array of dining 
possibilities nestled within our tropical paradise of lagoons, 
waterfalls, and palm trees. All just 5 minutes from Disney and 
EPCOT 


43. NEW YORK CITY. Call |-800-1 LOVE NY Ext. C925 
for your free | LOVE NEW YORK CITY Vacation kit. It 
includes a map, a directory of affordable hotels and tour 
packages, as well as highlights of all there is to see and do in New 
York City. 


44. THE RITZ-CARLTON RESORTS. Rancho Mirage 
in Palm Springs, California. Laguna Niguel, overlooking the 
Pacific in southern California. Naples, Florida, on the Gulf of 
Mexico. Call |-800-24!-3333 or send for information 


45. SEABROOK ISLAND RESORT. Only 22 miles 
south of Charleston. Very private island resort. Beach, golf, 
tennis, horseback riding & more! Family packages! Exciting 
Bohicket Marina. Ravenel Associates. TOLL-FREE - | -800-845- 
2233 Ext. 373. 


46. THE STANFORD COURT. Each inquirer will 
receive the hotel's four-color brochure outlining all of the 
special services of this Five-Star San Francisco hotel, Depending 
on the time of the year, they will also receive other promotional 
materials. 

47. THE WIGWAM. The Wigwam, Phoenix. One of the 
finest and most exclusive desert resorts in the nation. Three 
championship golf courses, private casita suites. |-800-327 
0396 

48. WILD DUNES RESORT. On Isle of Palms only !2 
miles north of historic Charleston. Top 50 ranked golf course 








World class tennis. Exciting yacht harbor marina. Free Color 
Brochure! Ravenel Associates. TOLL-FREE-|-800- 346-0606 
Ext. 373 

49. Please send all United States brochures listed above 

50. Please send me information on every item listed on this AD 
Travels page 
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A LUXURIANT CARIBBEAN HIDEAWAY | 
WHERE NONE OF NATURE'S CREATURES ARE | 
EVER DISTURBED. INCLUDING YOU. | 


Providing welcome relief from the rigors of life, our } evis, West Indies retreat foregoes none 


ot its pleasures: championship 3 If and tennis, matchless cuisine, sumptuous suest 


Four Seasons 


rooms and, as alway , the graciousness that distinguishes all Four Seasons resorts. Hotels+Resorts 








RESORTS 


Canada 
(Minaki Lodge) 


Dallas 
(Las Colinas) 


Maui 
(Wailea) 


Santa Barbara 


(The Biltmore) 


Nevis, WI. 
(Late 1990) 


Carlsbad, CA 
(Aviara, 1992) 


Hawaii 


(Kona, 1992) 
Scottsdale 
(At Pinnacle Peak, 1993) 
UNITED STATES 
Austin 
Boston 
Chicago 


Chicago 
(Ritz-Carlton) 


Houston 


Houston 


(Inn on the Park) 


Los Angeles 
(At Beverly Hills) 


New York 
(The Pierre) 


Newport Beach, California 
Philadelphia 
San Francisco 


Seattle 
(The Olympic) 


Washington, D.C. 


CANADA 
Montreal 
Ottawa 
Toronto 


Toronto 


(Inn on the Park) 


L 
Vancouver 


Unrrep KINGDOM 


London 
(Inn on the Park) 


For reservations, call your travel agent, orin the U.S. 
call: (800) 332-3442; in Canada (800) 268-6282. 
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COUNTRY HOUSE IDYLLS IN ENGLAND 


Enjoying the Finest Private Residences as a Family Guest 
continued from page 119 


to the youngest daughter. Each gen- 
eration has added to the furnishings. 

A day at Houghton could include a 
look at the new hydroponicum in the 
garden, where cucumbers and straw- 
berries emerge not from soil but from 
troughs of water and nutrients. There 
is good bird-watching across the 
river, and the fish are there, if you 
can catch them. Even if you can’t, it 
will still be a fine day in the country. 

To ensure that visitors to Winslow 
Hall have a fine day, Lady Tomkins 
always puts a small carafe of whis- 
key and a little something to eat in 
the guest bedroom, a welcome she 
learned when her husband was the 
British ambassador to France. “Guests 
would arrive at seven,” she recalls. 
“Just enough time to change and join 
us for dinner, so they always wanted 
a drink upstairs first.” That cheering 
tipple is the perfect touch, one of 
many that she has gotten exactly 
right after years of diplomatic life. 

Now Sir Edward Tomkins is re- 
tired and they have returned home to 
Winslow Hall in Buckinghamshire. 
The residence was designed by Sir 
Christopher Wren, and anyone inter- 
ested in architecture will find staying 
with them a particular treat. 

The house was built in the late 
seventeenth century for Sir William 
Lowndes, the man who invented that 
immortal saying, ““Look after the 
pennies and the pounds will look af- 
ter themselves.” (He had spotted a 
mistake in a clerk’s addition, and the 
unfortunate lad had tried to reassure 
him that it didn’t matter, it was only 
in the pennies column.) 

William Lowndes was secretary to 
the treasury, and he wanted a house 
in the village where he was born, far 
from the plagues and the fires of Lon- 
don, a family residence. Wren suited 
the house to the man. He ignored the 
fashionable grand entrance hall and 
central staircase of the day, and de- 
signed it with two staircases, simple 
and businesslike, at either end of the 
house, giving access to every room 
without the need for corridors. 

Lowndes spent his money on good 
sound workmanship by many of the 
same master craftsmen who worked 
on Hampton Court and St. Paul’s Ca- 





thedral. Staying in the house is the 
best way to appreciate all the details: 
simple paneling with wooden nails, 
locks that are still in perfect working 
order. There are no ornate plaster 
ceilings, no elaborate carvings. 

The Tomkinses live in the house in 
that same spirit, not putting on a show. 
“We don’t hire a butler with white 
gloves for the weekend,” says Lady 
Tomkins. “Guests come on the under- 
standing that they take us as we are 
and do what we happen to be doing.” 

That might mean joining in a gar- 
den fete, one of those supremely En- 
glish events, and wholeheartedly en- 
joying cream teas with three hundred 
homemade scones being served out on 
the terrace. It’s all good fund-rais- 
ing for the British Red Cross. 

Winslow Hall is English architec- 
ture, furniture and life all at their 
best—unpretentious and comfortable. 
Actress Helen Hayes understood that. 
When she came to lunch she raised 
her glass high and with the greatest 
enthusiasm proposed a toast to the 
master, “To Sir Christopher Wren.” 

The historic significance of many 
of the country houses holds a special 
fascination for visitors. The Great 
Hall at Athelhampton, for instance, 
was built in 1485, before Columbus 
discovered America. 

“People do tend to be a little over- 
whelmed by that idea when they first 
arrive,” says Lady Cooke. “They go 
around on tiptoe and speak in hushed 
tones as though this were a hallowed 
place, so I make certain I am at the 
door to greet guests the minute they 
arrive, to settle them by the fire im- 
mediately, give them a cup of tea and 
convince them this is like any sitting 
room, just a little older. Then they re- 
lax and begin to enjoy themselves.” 

Architecture enthusiasts will find 
much to admire as they sort out 
styles. The Great Hall was built in 
the fifteenth century; one wing was 
added in the sixteenth century and 
another in the eighteenth century. 

Garden-lovers will go straight out 
to the garden, one of only fifteen in 
England classified as Grade I. There 
are huge obelisks of yew, twenty-four 
feet high and a hundred years old, 
and eight enclosed informal gardens 


continued on page 132 
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y ropical The soft breath of the evening breeze nudges the warmth of the setting sun. 
The electric blue of the ocean shimmers beyond the gleaming white sands. The meal is asumptuous finale to a perfect day. 


The dining room is elegant! 
And it is prepared to your personal taste in your owa kitchen by your very own cook. This is the LaCURE experience. 

LaCURE offers you a stunning sclection of over 200 luxury homes in the Caribbean, Mexico, and Florida. Choose 
one of these superb villas for your next vacation, And prepare for some great bome cooking, . 

Ask your travel agent fora complimentary copy of ournew 68-page color brochure, Orwrite LaCURE Villas, 11661 
San Vicente Boulevard, Suite 010, Los Angeles, California 90049, Telephone (800) 387-2726 In Canada (800) 265-6070 
Please enclose check for $5 tocover postage and handling. ot a : y 
LACURE / THE ABSOLUTE VACATION 











KNEEDLER-FAUCH ERE; LOS ANGELES, SAN DIEGO, SAN FRANCISCO, DENVER @ 


ROZMAL.LIN; CHICAGO, TROY @ AINSWORTH-NOAH; ATLANTA 
FABRIC ¢ FURNITURE ¢ CHINESE LACQUER 
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COUNTRY HOUSE IpVies 
Enjoying the Finest Residences as a Guest 
continued from page 131 


decked out with flowers and ponds. 

The literary-minded will want to 
know that Thomas Hardy knew the 
house well and wrote two poems and 


_a short story about it; lovers of ghosts 


will be pleased to know there are 
thought to be several. “Not frighten- 
ing, just there,” says Jenifer Cooke. “T 
don’t believe in them so I’ve never 
seen them, I’m afraid. There is sup- 
posed to be a pair of duelists clatter- 
ing away in the Great Hall, and the 
inevitable gray lady and a monk, and 
a pet ape who got trapped in the se- 
cret passage. Ron Reagan, Jr., did a 
program for ABC on the ghosts of 
Europe, and I represented England. 
I was very excited. I’ve never repre- 
sented England in anything before.” 
Besides seeing architecture, gar- 
dens and ghosts, guests could also 
find themselves part of the special 
events at Athelhampton: summer 
theater in the garden, a medieval 
banquet, concerts, fireworks lighting 
up the battlements, or the annual 
Christmas party with carols, mulled 
wine and mince pies, a forty-foot- 
high Christmas tree, and firelight 
casting shadows on the Great Hall. 


The choices include 
the most splendid 
houses in Britain. 


Guests will want to settle in, stay 
several days to see Thomas Hardy’s 
cottage nearby, visit other stately 
houses, seek out local villages along 
the River Piddle that have equally 
endearing names—Puddletown, Aff- 
puddle, Briantspuddle, Piddletren- 
thide, Piddlehinton. 

This is still a very rural corner of 
England, and the house is, as it has 
been for five hundred years, part 
of the scene. “Very much a family 
home” is how Lady Cooke describes 
it. “It’s just that I like to share it.” 

The choice of superb country houses 
is wide; the three described speak for 
others. For all these and more, one 
thing is certain: You will arrive as a 
guest and leave as a friend. 
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An American in Paris 
By Suzanne Stephens 


A LARGE BUILDING WITH A Colorful past on the edge of Place 
Pigalle is an unexpected base of operation for two archi- 
tects establishing a European practice. However, James 
Stewart Polshek, the New York architect, and Alain Salo- 
mon, a Parisian, welcome the incongruity. 

The structure, already the home of Salomon and his 
wife, Katia, a business executive, had been built in 1860 
and renovated in the Art Déco style in 1928. At the turn of 
the century it was known as a folie de la nuit, and housed a 
dance hall and orchestra, a brasserie and a billiard parlor, 
as well as serving other functions. The Salomons discov- 
ered the building in 1971. “We found it by accident,” Salo- 
mon recalls. “In those days, Parisians didn’t know that the 
best place to live was in a commercial zone.” 

While the location, even today, is not the usual address 
for hardworking architects, the third floor was the right 
size for the small office. On the lower floors, where Salo- 
mon and his wife live with their two children, stained- 
glass windows, dragon-shaped door handles and mosaic 
tile floors offer intriguing reminders of the building’s for- 
mer identity. The most noticeable testament to the racier 
old days is the expansive, floridly pat- 
terned stained-glass windows wrap- 
ping around the billiard parlor on the 
south side of the building. 





ABOVE: Decorative traces from its days as a folie de la nuit are visible in 
Salomon’s living room—-such as the stained-glass French doors, mosaic 
tile floor and hand-painted fish on the wall, far right. Beyond the par- 
tition are the dining area and a steel stair to the upstairs bedrooms. 


PHOTOGRAPHY. PASCAL HINOUS 


ABOVE: New Yorker James Stewart Polshek, 
standing, collaborates with Parisian Alain Sal- 
omon in their Place Pigalle office, which is 
accented by glass-block walls and skylights. 





BELOW: The office is on the third floor of an 
1860s building renovated in 1928. Facing a 
plaza is a stained-glass wall. Terrace doors 
open to Salomon’s second-floor apartment. 





James Polshek had first met Alain Salomon in 1968, 
when Salomon, then a student at Columbia University, 
worked in Polshek’s office part-time. They renewed their 
acquaintance several years ago, when Polshek had decided 
to retire as dean of Columbia’s Graduate School of Ar- 
chitecture Planning and Preservation and devote himself 
to his practice. He couldn’t resist the idea of expanding 


continued on page 138 
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Subaru Legacy 


Volvo etn kee 





Surviving Accidents. Subaru Has Built 
putation For Avoiding Them. 


The Volvo 240 has done a fine job 
of surviving accidents. And we, at 
Subaru, have always admired that. 

So we gave the new Subaru 
Legacy unibody construction like 

ithe Volvo 240. 

/ But at Subaru, we think there’s 

something even better than surviving 

jaccidents. And that’s not getting into 

jthem in the first place. 

| So unlike the 240, the Subaru 

Legacy offers an optional anti-lock 

braking system (ABS). A feature that 

pumps your brakes automatically for 
naximum maneuverability and gives 
ou much greater steering control 

_ luring heavy braking. 

| Unlike the 240, the Subaru Legacy 
| 


is available with full-time four wheel 
drive. A more civilized form of four 
wheel drive giving you greater trac- 
tion on smooth high speed highways 
as well as on Fane dirt roads. 

And unlike most cars in the world, 
the Subaru Legacy comes with both 
four wheel disc brakes and indepen- 
dent suspension. 

At Ses ru, we know that even cars 
not involved in accidents can eventu- 
ally come apart. So every Subaru is 
put together to stay together through 
conditions which drive other cars 
into the ground. Of course, we can’t 


guarantee v long every one of our 
cars will | But we do know 93% of 
all Sub rs registered in America 


*R.L. Polk & Co. Statistics, July 1, 1988 


since 1979 are still on the road.* 

And the new Subaru Legacy may 
even surpass that record for durability. 
A Subaru Legacy has broken the FIA 
World Speed/Endurance record by 
running 19 days at an average speed 
of 138.8 mph for more than 62,000 
miles. ** 

So you see, it wasn’t just accidents 
the Subaru Legacy was designed to 
avoid. But ane yards as well. 


** Validated by the 
Federation Internationale De Automobile 


Subaru Legacy 


We Built Our Reputation By 
Building A Better Car, 


ce 


most important lesson in 


furniture making came right here, 
when I was 17 Let me 





share 






Do you really know how to distinguish 
fine furniture from a good imitation? I 
can tell you what to look for to guarantee 
that you are buying the top-quality product 
that you want. And I would like to share 
the secrets of fine furniture with you. 


These secrets didn’t come naturally to 
me. I have been making fine furniture 
since I was 17. I learned the trade first 
hand from craftsmen who were making 
furniture in the last century. 


They taught me that there’s no short 
cut to making fine furniture. Every step, 
from selecting the lumber to that final 
hand polishing, must be treated with 
equal respect. I was taught to make each 
piece of furniture as if it were going 
to be mine forever. 


HICKORY 


with you” 


Richard E. Henkel 
President, Hickory 


Se 


I haven't forgotten that lesson. And 
today, I take great pride in knowing 
that every step has been taken to make 
each piece of Hickory White furniture 
the best that it can be. 


I would like to send you a book that 
tells you what to look for when you are 
shopping for furniture. I will also tell 
you where you can find Hickory White 
furniture in your area. 


The more you know about furniture, 
and how it’s made, the more you'll 
see that Hickory White is the smartest 
furniture buy that you can make. 


Hickory White. The Secret of Fine 


WHITE 





Be better informed. Order the Furniture Shopper's Guidebook today. Send $5.00 to: Department 400, PO Box 1600, High Point, NC 27261. 


Available through your designer. 
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Wee at Bernardatid. 777 Madison Avenue, New York, 
and other select stores. 
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An American in Paris 
continued from page 134 


that practice abroad. The two architects have executed 
their first project together, the offices for a computer com- 
pany, Omni Logique, which occupies several floors of a 
renovated warehouse next to Parc de la Villette. Already 
the firm, known as James Stewart Polshek and Partners/ 
Alain Salomon, is designing offices in Madrid. From Paris 
they pursue work elsewhere, such as in Brussels and Bor- 
deaux, where large-scale projects are being planned. This 
past summer, in fact, Polshek was asked by the town of 
Bordeaux to comment on two of its waterfront sites, which 
the town is considering for major development. 

Many American architects expect the construction busi- 
ness to be fairly brisk in 1992, when the European com- 
mon market is fully integrated. Already a building boom 
has been going on in France and Germany. The interest of 
American architects in overseas work is understandable. 
But one might well wonder why European clients would 
be interested in them. Polshek maintains that America’s 
technical expertise, a strong component of its architectural 
training, has given American architects a certain advan- 
tage in France, England and Italy. But even more impor- 
tant than the educational emphasis, he adds, is that Ameri- 


ABOVE: Polshek’s apartment is on the Left Bank, in a former convent. The timber 
beams of the main living space are part of the old 19th-century structure. Behind the 
curved lacquered wall is the bedroom suite; Polshek added a steel beam to structurally 
support its lower ceiling. The loftlike arrangement creates a crawl space above for 
storage and for Polshek’s fax machine. “I sit on a ledge in the entrance hall and send 
communications to New York, where I have my primary office,” the architect says. 


He built a “house” with a curved wall to hold the 
bedroom—and to shore up the older timber beams. 





ABOVE: “I’ve kept the furnishings simple, to go with the provincial 
feeling of the tile floor and the exposed timber beams,” says Polshek of 
the living room’s seating area. “As I spend more time here, | may do 
more to decorate the apartment. Right now the practice is still small.” 





cans have been able to use so much of 


their technical learning and _ struc- 
tural know-how on the abundance 
of office and apartment towers erect- 
ed across the United States in recent 
decades. “American architects are per- 
ceived as having had more expe- 
rience in building big buildings,” 
Polshek points out. “It might have in- 
volved a lot of trial-and-error learn- 
ing, but nevertheless they have gone through it.” 

In designing their own office, the architects wanted to 
make the most of the original building, which gave the 
space a quality not usually seen in American offices. “Tt is a 
very French office,” Polshek explains, “but we didn’t want 
to clean it up too much, so we left the wood beams as they 
were and placed a few more skylights between them.” 

A new steel structure inserted within the older shell 
provides a mezzanine for additional drafting tables. Amer- 
ican aluminum shelving reinforces the crispness and clar- 
ity of the inserted “intervention.” “This is a coming 
together of the old and the new,” says Polshek. “Above all, 
that has been my trademark.” By building glass-block 
walls, Polshek and Salomon were able to get more natural 
light into the rooms. “We still have a romance with the 
Maison de Verre,” says Polshek, referring to the famous 
glass-block Parisian town house completed by Pierre 
Chareau and Bernard Bijvoet in 1932. 

Naturally, adjustments must be made when one is 
working and living in France part-time. Polshek is cur- 
rently busy designing the Brooklyn Museum expansion 


continued on page 142 











Perish lil Nyy Ill Chie NALD. 
mee AN LOOK FORWARD TO A LONG, COLD, 
pe TROL REEATONSEIP 


YOU COULD EASILY CHOOSE THIS NEW KITCHENAID® REFRIGERATOR ON APPEARANCE ALONE. AFTER 
ALL, ITS SLEEK MONOCHROMATIC DESIGN IN ALL- WHITE OR ALMOND WITH SUBTLE GREY ACCENTS MAKES 
A STRIKING ADDITION TO YOUR KITCHEN. BUT YOU'LL ALSO ENJOY LOOKING FORWARD TO OWNING IT FOR A 
NUMBER OF OTHER BEAUTIFUL REASONS. 

BECAUSE LIKE ALL OTHER KITCHENAID APPLIANCES, OUR NEW REFRIGERATOR IS BUILT TO LAST. 
AND PERFORM BEAUTIFULLY FROM TOP TO BOTTOM. YOU CAN FEEL THE KITCHENAID DURABILITY IN EVERY 
TRAY, BIN AND SHELF. WITH OUR EXCLUSIVE ROLLER IRAC™ SYSTEM, BINS GLIDE EVER SO SMOOTHLY. OUR 
EASILY ADJUSTABLE DOOR BINS ACCOMMODATE EVEN GALLON-SIZE BEVERAGES. OUR THROUGH-THE-DOOR 
ICE AND WATER DISPENSER IS AT YOUR FINGERTIPS. 

OF COURSE, THESE ARE ONLY A FEW OF THE FEATURES YOU LL LOOK FORWARD TO. MOST IMPORTANT 
OF ALL, YOULL KNOW YOU HAVE MORE THAN A REFRIGERATOR. YOU'LL HAVE A RELATIONSHIP YOU CAN 
DEPEND ON THROUGH THE YEARS. 

For KItCHENAID LITERATURE, INFORMATION ABOUT OUR STRONGER- THAN-EVER WARRANTY AND 
THE NAME OF THE DEALER NEAREST YOU, CALL US TOLL-FREE AT 1-800-422-1230. 


KitchenAid 


FOR TEE Wari SMADE. 
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Luxury Bedding Collection: ™ 


"Royal Fantasy" 





Inspired by Flounce of Argentan, 
Louis XV, 18th 
For nearly a century, Bischoff's luxurious fabrics and Royal Embroidered Lace™ creations have 
been treasured by Europe's finest families. Now, connoisseurs everywhere can experience our | S( O 


sumptuous imported Swiss bed ensembles. Sheets, duvets, blanket covers, dust ruffles, pillow ROYAL EMBROIDERED LACE” 
: , eee eae ST. GALLEN - SWITZERLAND 
cases and shams. 100% long-staple Egyptian cotton. 240 thread count. Irresistible satin finish. 


Although delicate in appearance, Bischoff laces are washable and will be cherished for generations. é ; ae 
han a ae oe ie ; Textiles with histoire. 
Bischoff. High-tech lace with a passion for history. We couldn't keep it a secret forever! 


THROUGH YOUR INTERIOR DESIGNER AND ARCHITECT AT THESE FINE SHOWROOMS 


ATLANTA DALLAS HOUSTON NEW YORK SAN DIEGO SEATTLE TROY 
Ainsworth & Noah Roberr Allen Robert Allen John Stuart Randolph & Hein Elinor & Verve Campbell Louis/Robert Allen 
CHICAGO DENVER LOS ANGELES PHILADELPHIA SAN FRANCISCO TORONTO WASHINGTON DC 
Robert Allen Shanahan Collection Randolph & Hein Robert Allen Randolph & Hein Primavera Robert Allen 
USA CORPORATE HEADQUARTERS 1¢800¢331eLACE 805¢37991099 TELEFAX 805¢379¢2467 


© ULMER & KART 
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ot he : ” Pe ame 
Daniel Ridgway K 
the Seine, Rolleboise. Signed |.r.: Ridgway Knight/Paris. Oil on canvas, 
46 x 35 inches (116.8 x 88.8 cm). . 

PROVENANCE: Museum cf Fine Arts, Houston, Texas 


Collection Mr. L. P. Garrett, Houston, Texas; acquired in 1925 
Private Collection, Texas; acquired July 1936 
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James Stewart Polshek 
continued from page 138 


with the Japanese architect Arata Isozaki. He is also the 
architect for the National Inventors Hall of Fame in Ak- 
ron, Ohio, and the Yerba Buena Gardens Cultural Center 
in San Francisco. Therefore, his New York office of eighty- 
five architects is the major component of his practice. 

But there is still the lure of Paris. “The quality of life is so 
different there,” comments Polshek, almost unnecessarily. 
“T don’t find it closed off.’” While he declares his French is 
“trés mal,” his wife, Ellyn, an assistant district attorney in 
New York, is quite proficient. After all, talk is a major 
activity in Paris. “No conversation there with a stranger or 
a friend is just random gossip,” Polshek contends. “It im- 
mediately turns into a heavily intellectual philosophical 
and political conversation.” 

Polshek’s affair of the heart with Paris started in the late 
1950s, when he was awarded a Fulbright grant that took 
him to Copenhagen. “I found it boring, so Ellyn and I 
jumped off to Paris. We always said, ‘One day when we’re 
grown up we'll get an apartment there.’ ” 

And in 1987 the Polsheks did. The small apartment they 
found on the Left Bank lies in one of the most elegant 
sections of St. Germain-des-Prés. The building, a former 
convent, dates back to the French Revolution. In fact, says 
Polshek, the building’s enclosed facade and courtyard are 
listed with the Monuments Historiques. When Polshek 
first saw the apartment it needed work. For one thing, the 
place was only 500 square feet in size. But by inserting 
steel beams and posts into the timber-frame shell, he and 
his partner built a “house” with a curved wall to hold the 
bedroom and bath within the loftlike space itself—and at 
the same time to shore up the older timber beams. Now 
the Polsheks have settled in, and they find themselves us- 
ing the place frequently. “My wife and I do more en- 
tertaining in Paris,” Polshek says about their permanent 
pied-a-terre. “It seems so easy there and more natural to 
buy champagne, hors d’oeuvres and charcuterie.” 

With the apartment quite separate from the office, there 
is more temptation to get to know the Paris of his famous 
American predecessors. The Polsheks are a block away 
from the Ecole des Beaux-Arts, where Richard Morris 
Hunt, H. H. Richardson and Louis Sullivan studied ar- 
chitecture. Henry James, Ezra Pound and Willa Cather all 
lived around the corner at a later period. 

Today, it is just a five-minute walk to the new Musée 
d'Orsay, the former Gare d’Orsay that now houses Impres- 
sionist and Postimpressionist paintings, and a few minutes 
by foot to the Louvre. All around are cafés and restaurants 
patronized by art and antiques dealers, fashion designers 
and other architects. There are antiques shops and art gal- 
leries everywhere. ‘The shops of Paris are outdoor muse- 
ums,” Polshek notes. ‘The streets are the corridors, and the 
stores have become the actual museum installations.” 

There is another advantage for an architect in Paris. 
Architectural appreciation is not only part of work, but 
part of life itself. 
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_ distinctive home furnishings is available through 
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he La Barge Collection of 


these fine Gallerie La Barge and La Barge 
Showcase showrooms. 


ALABAMA Birmingham Wholesale, Birmingham; Kyser Furniture, 
Montgomery; Town House Galleries, Decatur 

ARIZONA Mehagian’s, Phoenix 

CALIFORNIA J.H. Biggars, Pasadena; Breuner’s, Campbell; Buccola 
Showrooms, Los Angeles*; Buccola Showrooms, San Diego*; Casa 
Marin, San Rafael; Eastern Furniture of California, Santa Clara; 
Kirkwood’s Wayside, Fresno; V.J. Lloyds, San Diego; Scofield Fumiture 
Company, Sacramento; Showplace South, Costa Mesa*; Suburban 
House, Concord; Suburban House, Cupertino; Suburban House, Roseville 

COLORADO Furniture Galleries, Denver*; Howard Lorton, Denver 

CONNECTICUT Caiati’s Drexel-Heritage, Darien; Caiati’ss New Haven, 
Orange; Connecticut Home Interiors, West Hartford; Robert’s Fine 
Furniture, Greenwich; Strand Wayside Furniture, Wallingford 

FLORIDA Hugo’s Fine Furniture & Interiors, Jacksonville; Koontz 
Company, Ocala; Robb & Stucky, Altamonte Springs; Robb & Stucky, 
Clearwater; Robb & Stucky, Fort Myers; Robb & Stucky, Naples; 

Robb & Stucky, Sarasota; Styx & Ragz, Dania*; 

GEORGIA Brice Ltd., Atlanta*; Beverly Hall, Atlanta; Fumiture 
Craftsmen, Marietta; Mayo Wholesale, Atlanta*; Weinberger’s Augusta 
Furniture Showcase, Augusta 

IDAHO Ennis Drexel-Heritage, Boise 

ILLINOIS Colby’s, Lincolnwood; Colby’s, Oakbrook; Hufford Furniture, 
Chicago; Lippmann’s, Peoria 

INDIANA Pletcher Fumiture, Nappanee 

KENTUCKY Thorpe Interiors, St. Matthews 

LOUISIANA Gerard Furniture, Baton Rouge 

MAINE Pierce Furniture, Portland 

MARYLAND Buckingham Galleries, Silver Spring; Mastercraft 
Interiors, Rockville 

MASSACHUSETTS Allen Furniture, Needham Heights; Bottaro- 
Skolnick, Springfield; Cabot House, Haverhill; Myers Company, 
Hyannis; Rich’s Furniture, Pittsfield; Willowbrook, West Bridgewater; 
Winchendon Furniture, Winchendon 

MICHIGAN B. Berger, Troy*; Klingman’s, Grand Rapids 

MINNESOTA Gabbert’s, Minneapolis 

MISSOURI Lammert’s, St. Louis; Midwest Floors, Chesterfield 

NEBRASKA Davidson’s Furniture, Omaha 

NEW JERSEY Bograd Brothers, Patterson; Middletown Interiors, 
Middletown 

NEW YORK Bayles Furniture, Rochester; V. Caiati, Hartsdale; Gardner 
Furniture, Buffalo; L. & J.G. Stickley, Manlius 

NORTH CAROLINA Boyles Furniture, Charlotte; Country Furniture, 


High Point; Murrow’s Fumiture, Wilmington; Priba Furniture, 





Greensboro; Rose Furniture, High Point 

OHIO Brewster-Stroud, Chagrin Falls; W.B. Meier’s Furniture, Cincinnati 

OKLAHOMA Dickason-Goodman, Tulsa 

OREGON Paul Schatz, Tualatin 

RHODE ISLAND Harold Home, Providence 

SOUTH CAROLINA Old Colony Fumiture Company, Greenville 

TENNESSEE Fowler's Carolina, Chattanooga; Fowler's, Knoxville; 

Sprintz Furniture Showroom, Nashville 

TEXAS Bunch & Shoemaker, Houston*; Covin’s House & Table, Dallas; 
David W. Gilbert, Dallas*; Suniland, Houston 

VIRGINIA Gallahan’s, Fredericksburg; Leather Interiors, Fairfax; 
Mastercraft Interiors, Fairfax 

WASHINGTON Ennis Drexel-Heritage, Spokane; Ennis Drexel- 
Heritage, Richland 

WISCONSIN Ferings, Eau Claire 

CANADA J. Collins Furmiture Gallery, Vancouver, British Columbia; 
Common Market, London, Ontario; Hadleigh’s, Ottawa, Ontario; 
Mueller’s, Mississauga, Ontario; Ridpath’s, Toronto, Ontario; Superior 
Fine Furniture, Toronto, Ontario* 


*To the trade only 








Hames which display this elaborate ~~ ae 3: F 
mirror, handcarved by an Italian “a 2 7 
artisan, will share with museums and ~ dis 
Tuscan villas an aura of old world 
elegance. Available through select 
showrooms. For a complete mirror © 
catalogue, send $6.00 to La Barge}: 
Dept. 941, PRO. Box 1769, Holland, 
Michigan 49422. 
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W hen National television runs a series of ten episodes on the 
culture and history of Oriental and Native American rugs, 
one can be certain that this art form is making mere than a moderate 
impact on American collectors and designers. John D. Kurtz, an artist, 
historian and dealer in Wilmington, Delaware hosted the series on the 
Public Broadcasting System. “Art Underfoot’, as the programs are 
entitled, presents celebrity collectors such as Kareem Abdul Jabbar 


who is as adroit at articulating his love for this passion as he was in 


arpets of 


1 — a om 7 Oo or 
A |) ( + 


refining his consummate skills on the basketball court. Another 
segment featuring the elegant Reception Rooms at the Department of 
State in Washington, D.C. showed the splendid examples in that 
collection and illustrated clearly how a great Oriental or European 
carpet can anchor the furnishing style of a room. Producer Sharon 
Baker says she has received hundreds of letters from viewers. “It is a 
loyal audience. T hey are fascinated by these rugs and the exotic stories 
they tell.” 
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This rare Turkish rug, 5.2 x 9.0 feet, was woven during the Ottoman Empire—around the year 1600. It was likely made in the Konya region of sot é 
geometric style is distinctly different from more floral patterns tt e popular at that time. The design suggests an origin that is more nomadic tt 
view at the “Rug Fair” in San Francisco during the Sixth Inter erence on Oriental Carpets. Courtesy of Magam Gallery, New York 


MACEDONIA 
9'6" x 11'S" 
2.90m x 3.48m 


The subtle palette of this 
Arts and Crafts inspired 
carpet was achieved by 
expertly using dozens of 
natural dyestuffs and 
mordants, including 
madder root, cochineal, 
and logwood chips. Its 
particular success is in 
the dyer's ability to 
overdye one color with 
another, adding depth 
and spatial harmony to 


the overall design. 


| Dealers in the Northeast 
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Introducing dealers across North America specializing 
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in handmade carpets as a contemporary art form 














A CANDLE IN THE NIGHT 


ALEX COOPER ORIENTAL RUGS 


CHURCH STREET RUGS 


DECOR INTERNATIONAL RUGS 


J.D. KURTZ. INC 





Brattleboro, Vermont 
802-257-0471 


Towson, Maryland 
301-828-4838 


Cambridge, Massachusetts 
617-876-5402 


Boston, Massachusetts 
617-262-1529 


Wilmington, Delaware 
302-654-0442 


K. KERMANI ORIENTAL R 


Schenectady, New York 
518-393-6884 





ALAN MARSCHKE'S GALLERY 


A.T. PROUDIAN, INC 


CYRUS CARPETS 


HALI RUG GALLERY 


J.M. SORKIN 


O'BANNON ORIENTAL CA 





Alexandna, Virginia 
703-548-0909 


Greenwich, Connecticut 
203-622-1200 


New York, New York 
212-213-8400 


Plymouth, Massachusetts 
508-747-2297 


Circle Reader Service Card No. 1 


Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 
215-964-0333 


Pittsburgh, Pennsylvani 
412-422-0300 





RUG & KILIM 


Short Hills, New Jersey 
201-467-1820 


THE NOMAD'S LOOM 


The carpets featured here are recent works of Woven Legends®, the leading producer and distributor in the world today of 
naturally dyed, handmade European and Oriental carpets and kilims. In reviving the nearly lost art of dyeing, Woven 
Legends’ Azeri® and Macedonian carpet productions highlight the preeminent role of color in the art of the handmade rug. 
Azeri carpets are woven in small rural workshops in mountainous eastern Turkey, and suggest the range of colors 
available when natural dyes and handspun yarns are used creatively. Their beauty is evidence of the weavers’ freedom to 
play with color, decorate open ground and even shift major elements of the design. This reveals the highly experimental 
side of the art and draws deeply on local folk traditions, breathing new life into old forms. 
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Dealers in the Midwest 
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AZERI® 
74" x8 
2.20m x 2.40m 


The raw power of this 
carpet's whimsical 
design is given depth by 
a strong but pleasing 
abrash, a term referring 


to its varying coloration. 





THE RUG WAREHOUSE, INC. 


TROCADERO TEXTILE ART 


ASADORIAN RUG COMPANY 


CONNOISSEUR ORIENTAL RUGS 


THE RUG COLLECTOR'S GALLERY 





New York, New York 


Washington, D.C. 


St. Louis, Missouri 


Evanston, Illinois 


Cleveland Heights, Ohio 








Lancaster, Pennsylvania 
717-560-1945 





212-787-6665 202-328-8440 314-382-6605 708-866-6622 216-721-9333 
THOMAS J. DWYER, LTD V. GEORGE RUSTIGIAN RUGS AZAR'S ORIENTAL RUGS K. A. MENENDIAN TRI-PAR, INC 
Fayetteville, New York Providence, Rhode Island Birmingham, Michigan Columbus, Ohio Chicago, Illinois 
315-637-4988 401-751-5100 313-644-7311 614-294-3345 312-467-6160 
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The dealers listed here take great pride in offering their clients the opportunity to 





acquire these highly decorative and collectable carpets, and to assist in their 


placement in corporate and residential environments. 


les 

® hd 
AZERI nr 
10'2" x 13'9" | & 
3.05m x 4.13m ol 


This carpet compares 
favorably to the antique 
carpets referred to as 
Serapi and Bakshaish, 


which were woven 


7% be: Frit 


primarily by Turkic 
artisans in northwest 
Persia in the late 19th 


century. 
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Dealers in the West 

















ACCENT ON RUGS ASIAN RUGS & KILIMS GALLERIA FLOORS LTD KHYBER PASS COMPANY REYN STAFFEL ORIENTAL RUGS SHAVER-RAMSEY 
Los Gatos, California La Jolla, California San Francisco, California Reno, Nevada Eugene, Oregon Denver, Colorado 
408-354-8820 619-454-7847 415-863-3388 702-883-1365 503-485-5254 303-320-6363 
AGA JOHN CARPETS EMMETT EILAND'S RUGS HOUSTON ORIENTAL RUGS PANDE CAMERON & CO SANTA FE ORIENTAL RUGS TUFENKIAN 

Los Angeles, California Berkeley, California Houston, Texas Seattle, Washington Santa Fe, New Mexico Portland, Oregon 
213-657-0890 415-526-1087 713-528-2666 206-624-6263 505-982-5152 503-222-3428 
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Dealers in the South 








Woven Legends’ exclusively designed Macedonian carpets are woven in southern Yugoslavia, where weaving has existed 
as a traditional folk art for centuries. Drawing inspiration from the Arts and Crafts movement and using Bessarabian, 
Axminster, Balkan, and Savonnerie designs, Woven Legends’ staff of designers and natural dye experts cooperate with the 
weavers to create new Styles of decoration within a European weaving tradition. 

A century ago William Morris articulated the need not only "to give people pleasure in the things they must perforce 
use, (but) ...t0 give people pleasure in the things they must perforce make." Woven Legends has taken this task to heart, 
and in an age when carpet weaving is too often performed according to a program, sacrificing spontaneity for continuity, 
Azeri and Macedonian carpets delight the eye and challenge the notion that inspired art belongs to another era. 


AZERI® 
6'3" x 6'7" 
1.90m x 2.01m 


The abstract beauty of 
this carpet and its uniqu 
design describe a truth 
about Woven Legends’ 
productions in general: 
Each weaving is a 
statement of its own , 
creating its own surpris« 
No two weavings are 


exactly alike. 


Dealer in Canada 





FRANCES LEE JASPER ORIENTAL RUGS 


MAUREEN COHN ORIENTAL RUGS 


PERSIAN GALLERIES 


TINNIN ORIENTAL CARPETS 


XANADU ORIENTAL RUGS 


DOMINION RUG 





Louisville, Kentucky 
800-662-2255 


Tampa, Florida 
800-330-8000 


Atlanta, Georgia 
404-953-6102 


Jackson, Mississippi 
601-981-5234 


Leesburg, Virginia 
703-777-1622 


Toronto, Ontario 
416-485-9488 





JACQUELINE VANCE ORIENTAL RUGS 


New Orleans, Louisiana 
504-891-3304 





PERSIAN CARPET TRADING CO. 


Charlotte, North Carolina 
704-332-8548 


THE PERSIAN CARPET, INC 


Durham, North Carolina 
800-333-1801 


W. HIRSCH ORIENTAL RUGS 


Richmond, Virginia 
804-359-5463 
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ZAVEN KISH ORIENTAL RUGS 


Memphis, Tennessee 
901-327-4422 


THESIDVERBMAN COLLEGTION 


A Unique Collection of Textile Art Prints 
from Santa Fe, New Mexico 


“Navajo Third Phase Chief Blanket” circa 1865 


An original signed hand-pulled 70-layer 
silkscreen print by Jack Silverman. 
30” x 41" ed.of100 Archespaper $950. 


catalogue available: 


The Silverman Collection 
PO Box 2610, Santa Fe, New Mexico 87504-2610 USA 
505 / 982-6722 FAX: 505 / 982-6755 
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<= The Rug Warehouse = 


220 West 80th St., Corner of B'way/(212) 787-6665 


Visa/MasterCard accepted 2 hrs. Free parking next door. 
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alee Sacramento retailer, Mansour Yaghoubian, who recently set 
his German-trained restorer to the task of repairing some 
carpets in the California State Capitol, concurs that the buyer wants 
more knowledge. Established for over a decade in this rapidly growing 
region, he says, ‘Many people stayed away from Oriental rugs because 
they were confused by all the different kinds and did not have 
confidence in getting accurate answers to their questions about 
quality, materials and origin:”” 


Made Oriental and decorative rugs are gaining the attention 
of the media. International magazines and local newspapers print 
articles On topics in this area. A steady rise in the number of record 
auction prices has captured the attention of writers whose themes 
usually focus on French Impressionist paintings and world-class 
decorative arts. So, when a magnificent, geometric Kazak from the 
Caucasus was bought for $286,000 by a leading German dealer, 
Eberhart Herrmann, people who notice these things started to take a 
little more notice of what is going on in this market. Not that record 
prices are all that scarce. In the same sale in New York, two rare, 
antique, Central Asian animal trappings sold for $115,500 and 
$148,500. These weavings were used by Turkoman nomads to 
decorate their horses and tents during ceremonies such as weddings. 
Antique textiles, a prime area for collectors, are also beginning to fetch 
deservedly substantial prices for rare examples. A silk, tapestry- 
woven textile showing figures in a Persian landscape and dated in the 
catalogue of another New York auction house to around 1600, sold 
to a private collector for $440,000. 


ING American textiles have enjoyed similar enthusiastic 
bidding from collectors. A beautiful Navajo man’s wearing 
blanket made $522,500 in New York late last year. At its best, this 
material is simple and majestic, with a spiritual quality as profound as 
that found in the people themselves. Jack Silverman collects Navajo 
and Pueblo textiles. He also collects old motorcycles and lives in Santa 
Fe. His passion for this art has led him to create a series of limited 
edition serigraphs, each hand drawn on heavy Arches paper. When 
framed, their graphics are bold and the texture, so important in the 
actual artifact, is believably portrayed by subtle ‘folds’ in the blankets. 
The image comes to life. 


Ww record prices are convenient journalistic hooks to 
attract the attention of a statistics-minded public, they are 
indications that more people are aware of these tactile objects and 
that the best quality usually brings a top price in the marketplace. 


( see that the American buyer is becoming more. 


sophisticated, the long-established firm of Abraham Moheban & 
Son has opened a new showroom in the midst of Manhattan's smart 
Fifty-Seventh Street art galleries. Rom Moheban believes that 
designers are becoming more aware of the decorative possibilities of 
antique rugs and that they find them useful tools. He maintains that this 
is a growing market in America which will likely emulate the traditions 
in Europe where carpets and tapestries have been used and valued for 
centuries. 
l is this European style that prompted Royden Maloumian to 
arrange a licensing agreement with the Palace of Versailles for 
reproducing some of their best French Savonnerie and Aubusson 
carpet designs. His company, Tianjin-Philadelphia, is at the forefront of 
this innovative merchandising concept that reproduces carpet designs 
from noted historic houses and museums. Mr. Maloumian has also 
begun producing a small collection of rug designs exclusively styled by 
the ‘King of Chintz”, New York decorator Mario Buatta. Their lifetime 
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Industry Foundation 





neighbors. 


to drop a few names. 








Fifty-seventh Street art galleries. 


The art of your floors is our business. 


Abraham Moheban & Son is pleased to announce the 
opening of our new showroom in the heart of Manhattan’s 


We believe that fine antique carpets and great art make good 


European and Oriental decorative carpets are our specialty. 
Aubusson. Savonnerie. Serapi. Sultanabad. Ushak. Tabriz. Just 


And we have an extensive array of those difficult and large 
sizes so often sought after by leading interior designers. 
Four generations of experience in this field goes a long way in 
providing outstanding carpets and reliable service. 


ABRAHAM MOHEBAN & SON 


139 East 57th Street * Third Floor * New York NY 10022 Telephone: 212-758-3900 Fax: 212-758-3973 
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English Carpet, c.1900, 11.3 feet x 16.10 feet. 
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Sacramento CA 95825 


... the exotic and the beautiful 
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Shown above is a 3 X 4 foot sample of a wool, professionally hand- 
crafted, large floor carpet. Retail price for a 9.6 X 12 foot size is $14,000. 
The sample can also be used as a striking wall hanging. 













BARBARA ZINKEL DESIGN, 333 Pilgrim, Birmingham, MI 48009 


(313) 642-9789 
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warranty on all carpets has been enthusiastically received by 
consumers. 


Core one of the largest manufacturers of Oriental-design, 
machine made rugs offers a thirty-year warranty on their Taj 
Mahal floral line. This attractive rug has an all wool pile and is available 
in three colorations. Another unusual product from Couristan is a 
hand hooked, embossed wool rug known as “Jasmine”. This line 
comes in two designs and three colors. 
I wasn't all that long ago that the word Oriental carpet conjured up 
images of staid designs and somber palettes. Nostalgic notions of 
rugs ‘that Grandmother had but are rolled up in the attic because they 
don't match our decor” caused many of us to give up on using these 
elegant, exotic rugs. We were convinced that there was no place in 
our contemporary rooms for “traditional” designs. Yet, interior 
designers, whose business it is to select those furnishings for their 
clients that will make the best of rooms, are returning to the new style 
of Oriental rugs as invaluable design tools. 


M“ Mitchell at Feizy, in Dallas, says that there was a 
preconceived idea that Oriental rugs didnt really work in 
contemporary design. “Now they are coming into the showrooms 
and seeing things they never saw before, because the rnanufacturers 
were simply not producing them.” That old perception seems to have 
disappeared for anyone who has investigated the variety of styles and 
colors available today. This diversity has prompted designer and 
consumer alike to reconsider using Oriental and decorative carpets. 
As knowledge about these products increases, buyers are less 
intimidated about asking important questions of their suppliers and 
retailers. Good dealers will provide a prospective customer with 
reliable information. 
a quantum leap in public awareness and appreciation of 
handmade carpets has spawned some highly creative designs by 
manufacturers who are among the bright stars in the future of this 
fascinating industry. One of the most energetic of these young thinkers 
is George Jevremovic of Woven Legends. Over the past five years he 
has been dedicated to the concept of reviving old weaving traditions 


in remote Turkish villages. 


ith a commitment bordering on a missionary's zeal, Mr. 
Jevremovic has organized hundreds of weavers, many as 


cottage industries, to produce his Azeri line of carpets. He is intent on 


raising the level of carpet craft to that of art. His merchandising 


emphasises the retailer and showroom as accessible sources of his 
strikingly handsome carpets. The Macedonian line focuses more on 


the European style and is woven in southern Yugoslavia. 


| ndigenous village and tribal designs are the inspirations for Azeri 
rugs. Bold geometrics and stylized florals are daringly eccentric; the 
freedom for interpretation given to the individual weaver-artist is 


ever evident. And color is everywhere in Woven Legend's carpets. 
When one examines the characteristics of esthetics and durability 
among collectible, antique rugs, these features are found in abundance 
in the Azeri and Macedonia lines—except for age (they are new) and 


price (they retail for around $7,500 for a 9 x |2 foot carpet). 


ae demand for higher quality rugs seems to be rather buoyant 
as buyers become a bit older and more secure. It is this upper 
end of the market that drives the considerable talents of Stephanie 
Odegard of Odegard-Roesner. She has created an enticing variety of 
consumer awareness Nas 


Tibetan rugs. As grown for modern, 


handwoven carpets, there is special interest in the technical and 
esthetic aspects of these unique Tibetan products, which are mostly 
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Vlilliken rug. 
righten your Orecerch iter limited edition Santa rugs from Milliken. Each rugis A reproduction of an actual oil 


ainting commissioned from one of Americas’ distinguished Santa artists. Pictured in the room setting below is 
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Antique Decorative Carpets 


a 
wT 


Interior Designers and Architects will find our 
Free Color Catalogue a valuable source for 
your residential and corporate projects. 


|. yer) OM ty) lB aes 
151 West 30th Street * New York 10001 
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Choose from our huge stock of more than 6,000 genuine Oriental rugs 
from India, Pakistan, Turkey, Afghanistan, Iran, China and Roma- 
nia. Sizes from 1'x1' to 12'x20' and larger. We buy abroad and sell 
for less! Write with your needs--we will send rugs on approval for 
examination in your home. Our informative color brochure is free. 


Charles W. Jacobsen, Inc. 401 N. Salina St. 


Syracuse, NY 13203 
"America's source for Oriental rugs since 1924" 315/422-7832 








“Tufenkian. 
Quite simply the 
leleclme)eonltel Babies 


in the west’ 


Tufenkian. The best 
tol ree Om Cee 
111 Northwest 21st Avenue 
Portland, Oregon 97209 
503-222-3428 
Fax 503-222-4208 
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as the Classical Revival Period. This was the zenith of latter-day 
production in Iran. “These are the heart of Persian carpet art," he says. 
Kashan, Tabriz, Heriz, Kerman, Sultanabad, Meshed—all familiar names 
in a list of rugs that are now in very short supply due to the embargo 
against importing products of Iran into the United States. 


ie designers are not exclusive to the hand made industry 
by any means. Barbara Zinkel continues her stunning, all wool 
exercises in pure color and texture. The hand crafted, tufted product 
is made-to-order and has been extensively used in contemporary 
homes and offices. Ms. Zinkel prefers to produce about one design a 
year and they are typically a coloristic tour-de-force with deep, 
engaging dyes and rhythmic, layered designs. Designers have also 
discovered that small rugs of this new design work well as wall hang- 
ings. “They brighten the room and are acoustically absorbing,” she 
says. “Wouldn't an entire wall of this be spectacular?” 


Ne? design talent in the industry, increasingly sophisticated 
buyers, and more efficient merchandising by the manufacturers 


all bode well according to Larry Feldman, owner of The Rug Ware- 
house, a New York retail resource for reasonably priced antique rugs 
which has moved to an expanded showroom. The buying profile of his 
customers may reflect a more pervasive trend. Those who purchased 
inexpensive dhurries and low-end modern rugs five years ago are 
returning to buy higher quality, new, hand made carpets and antique 
pieces. “These older decorative carpets, such as Serapis and Tabriz, 
are no longer just someone else's used rug.” 


I knowledge is power, then a seemingly inexhaustible supply of it 
will be available in San Francisco in November. From the |7th to 
the 20th, the Sixth International Conference on Oriental Carpets will 
be held at the Marriott Hotel. Held every two or three years in world 
centers such as Munich, London, Vienna and Washington, D.C., this 
event is a highlight in the exotic and sometimes contentious world of 
information and scholarship. 


S ponsored jointly by the Bay Area Rug Society and The Fine Arts 
Museums of San Francisco, the lectures, all eighty-three of them, 
will delve into the sweeping theories and the minutiae of history, 
design and cultural context of Oriental rugs, kilims and textiles. For 
the non-specialist, there are numerous dealer exhibitions, including a 
lively “Rug Fair”, and seminars on topics of “How to Collect” and 
“Using Oriental Carpets in Interior Design.” 
Ares core of the Conference exhibitions will be three highly 
important displays at the M.H. de Young Memorial Museum in 
Golden Gate Park: “The Oriental Carpet Collection of Caroline and 
H. McCoy Jones”: 
Alexander Collection” and “Anatolian Kilims: An Ancient Art.” The 
Herbst Pavilion at Fort Mason Center will host “Carpets from Pacific 
Collections,” “Central Asian Rugs from the Dudin Collection in 
Leningrad,” “Fragments of an Ancient Puzzle,” and a charming exhibit 
of the Stella and Frederick Krieger Collection: “Oriental Rug Motifs in 
Beaded Purses.” 
All you ever wanted to know... 
eee with newly gained knowledge about antique rugs and 
textiles and with a sincere interest in acquiring examples of this 
disappearing art, collectors can enter this field and gain much personal 
satisfaction from the artifacts as well as from meeting other collectors 
who share the passion. Many will be content to display their trophies 
solely for decorative purposes. Some, with the taste, knowledge, 
finances and guidance from reputable dealers throughout the world 
may eventually build world-class collections worthy of any museum. 


Dennis R. Dodds 


“Turkish Pile Carpets—The Christopher 






The worlds most exciting carpets now 
come from an entirely new place. 


(Pictured) “METOK KYINA” Handspun 100% Tibetan wool, hand knotted in Nepal. Vegetable dyes. Odegard Youngste quality, 
Also in ivories/gray/slate/red/honey, Available in standard sizes up to 10' by 14! Runners, custom and oversizes also available. 


Available throughout the following fine design showrooms and retail stores: 


Sacramento New Jersey Seattle Los Gatos, CA 
Oriental Rug Gallery Rug & Kilim The Rug Source Accent on Rugs 
2550 Fair Oaks Blvd. Short Hills (201) 467-1820 Design Ctr. Northwest 10 Station Way 
(Betw. Howe and Filton Aves.) Morristown (201) 766-2800 No. 322 (408) 354-8820 
(916) 486-122] (206) 762-5610 
Boston Pittsburgh Los Angeles 
Steven King O'Bannon Oriental Carpets The Pillowry (at Ken Hansen Inc.) 
Oriental Rugs 5666 Northumberland 9006 Melrose Avenue 
Boston Design Ctr. Squirrel Hill (Afler March '91 at G-770 Pacific Des Ctr) 
(617) 426-3302 (412) 422-0300 (213) 657-5790 
& R To the trade only: 
RARE Washington, D.C. San Francisco Minneapolis Chicago New York 
() Galleria Intl, Ltd. Galleria Floors, Ltd. Weskuske Th-Par, Inc. Odegard & Roesner, Inc 
\ Washington Design Ctr. The Galleria Design Ctr. Intl. Market Square 1220 Mdse. Mart 11 East 22nd St 
(202) 863-0106 (415) 863-3388 (612) 339-6030 (312) 467-6160 (212) 982-1013 
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offers you an extensive selection of styles, shapes and colorations. Shown here are traditional room-size rugs, a grace- 
ful oval, a unique octagon, and a sumptuous runner. These are but a sampling of the many selections available 
in Couristan’s famous “Kashimar Collection” of Persian, French, and Caucasian Designs, Power-loomed of 100% 
Worsted Wool, and available at fine dealers from coast-to-coast. 


See your authorised Couristan dealer, or send $4.00 for a full color *“KASHIMAR” catalog to: COURISTAN, INC. 
DEPT. AD/1090, 919 THIRD AVENUE, N.Y., N.Y. 10022 
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-800-288-5232, or write to Feizy Oriental Rugs, 


58 Dallas * Chicago * Atlanta * High Point 


2 


ts 


. the Feizy Collection offers an infinite palette of creative possibilities and. . . 


Romanian Savonery #1 EYE, 
323 World Trade Center, Dallas, Texas 75 


Classic Persian and Chinese designs in wools and silks, mysterious geometrics and primitives from Tibet, 
For the name of a Feizy dealer near you, please call toll-free 1 


exquisite needlepoints in vibrant florals. . 


Beautiful New Directions for the 90 


nanian Tabriz #123 
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Discover the source... 
a rare opportunity to shop 

where museums and discerning 
collectors are buying 


A. FANTASTIC CARVED SPITTING GRIFFIN AMERI- 
CAN OAK OVAL CONFERENCE TABLE (41/2' x6’) 

B. CAST BRONZE AND LEADED GLASS “LIBERTY 
CHANDELIERS (34" diam.) C. KING SIZE WALNUT 
AMERICAN RENAISSANCE REVIVAL 3-PIECE 
BEDROOM SUITE WITH FOLIATE CARVED CRESTS D. 
WALNUT & BURL AMERICAN VICTORIAN BOOKCASE 
WITH BEVELED GLASS DOORS AND FULL CRESTING 
(8’ Wx10'4"H) E. INLAID AND BRONZE MOUNTED 
AMERICAN RENAISSANCE REVIVAL CENTER CABINET 


Antiquarian Traders 


Downtown warehouse address 


4851 South Alameda Street 
Los Angeles, CA.90058 


Tel: (213) 627-2144 Fax: (213) 232-3767 


FL eperlgh in American Renaissance Revival 
ictorian, Americana Oak, Country French, Art 


LCoS me Toto ale ame Lalo Wao Tout ot 


Pee Ly 


140 Page Catalog $15 (incl. updated supplement) 


F. AN EXAMPLE OF OUR LARGE COLLECTION 

OF ORNATELY DETAILED ENGLISH IRON MANTLES 

G. EXTREMELY RARE WOOTON SUPERIOR GRADE 
PATENT SECRETARY WITH WINGED GRIFFIN GALLERY 
— LADY'S MODEL H. EXTRAORDINARY U-SHAPED 
MAHOGANY CARVED EXECUTIVE DESK WITH 
CARVED LEATHER CHAIR (4' x9’) I. VERY FINE 
MONUMENTAL PORCELAIN CAPODIMONTE VASES 
WITH PUTTI. GRIFFINS AND HAND PAINTED SCENES 
(see detail) (40”Hx20"W) J. MONUMENTAL 


44’ TALL BEAUTIFULLY CARVED OAK ENGLISH 
GRANDFATHER CLOCK IN MUSEUM CONDITION 
TRULY A ONE-OF-A-KIND PIECE K. ORNATE 
AMERICAN VICTORIAN LEADED AND STAINED 
GLASS LANDING WINDOW, ALL RIPPLE GLASS 
(42"Hx92"W) L 3-PC. CARVED MAHOGANY 
GRIFFIN PARLOUR SET UPHOLSTERED IN GREEN 
LEATHER M. RARE EXTRA GRADE WOOTON PATENT 
ROTARY DESK — “LAWYERS OWN” MODEL 

(60" x33") N. “LA JEUNESSE” BY HENRI-MICHEL 


Showroom 


CURR fort alae) 
Los Angeles, CA 90069 


ANTOINE CHAPU. BRONZE SCULPT 


THE ORIGINAL MARBLE DISPLAYE 
SALON OF 1875. (47”Hx 14’”W) O. 
LICA JARDINERE ON STAND WITH 





PAW FEET (4’6" tall) P. RENA 
MARQUETRY AND BRON7! 

TABLE (24/2'x4') @ 

FRENCH 3-PC. CLOCK S' 
PORCELAIN FACE (Candelabra 


CER ELL! 


JRE 
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A Spirited Lecture Series with the Nation’s Leading Designers 


ARCHITECTURAL DIGEST Was honored to 
be invited to present a series of six 
evening programs on aspects of inte- 
rior design at the Smithsonian Insti- 
tution in Washington, D.C., last April 
and May for the institution’s Resi- 
dent Associate Program under direc- 
tor Janet Solinger. 

The series, “Architectural Digest at 
The Smithsonian,” presented twenty- 
seven of the nation’s most celebrated 
interior designers speaking on panels 
that addressed a variety of topics. At 
the opening session, the keynote ad- 
dress by Editor-in-Chief Paige Rense 
was followed by talks on Washington 
style by Mark Hampton, who is cur- 
rently redoing the private quarters 
of the White House and Camp Da- 
vid; by Arnold Scaasi, the fashion 
designer to presidents’ wives from 
Mrs. Eisenhower to Mrs. Bush; and 
by Architectural Digest contributing 
writer Susan Mary Alsop. The next 
four sessions dealt with the essential 
elements of interior design: “How to 
Choose a Designer’; ‘Designers’ Fa- 
vorite Showrooms and Sources”; 
“Creative Use of Antiques and Re- 
productions”; and “Starting a Career 
in Design.” The final session was 
“Celebrity Night,” at which design- 
ers talked about some of their most 
exciting—and maddening—clients. 

“Before 1970, designers were too 
often regarded as little more than 
tradespeople,” Paige Rense said at the 
outset. “The idea of having an inte- 
rior designer was generally consid- 
ered something for the very wealthy. 
Following the social changes of the 
late 1960s, all that changed. People 
began to see that interior designers 
could create a lifestyle beyond what 
they themselves could envision— 
whether that lifestyle was glamorous 
or casual, elegant or quirky. Great in- 
dividuality emerged, and designers 
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By Jeffrey Simpson 


Opening Session 





Janet Solinger is director of the Resident Asso- 
ciate Program at the Smithsonian Institution. 


New Yorker Mark Hampton, the first of 27 de- 
signers who spoke, discussed Washington style. 


Session Two: How to Choose a Designer 


Thomas Britt of New York stressed the “elec- 
tricity’” needed between client and designer. 


“A professional will save grief and money,” 
Los Angeles-based Sally Sirkin Lewis said. 


“Court each other, and look for acommon taste 
level,” said New York-based Robert Metzger. 


“Patience may be a virtue, but indecision is 
not,” remarked Michael de Santis of New York. 





continued on page 150 

















Decisions. As an 
active manager 
of $25 million, 
how do you make 
the best ones? 


As an active and successful 
investor, you recognize that 
the quality of your invest- 
ment decisions is only as 
good as the information 
you have. 

And because you active- 
ly manage a substantial 
portfolio -- for personal, 


© 1989 J.P. Morgan & Co. Incorporated 


family, or busintess 
interests -- you probably 
use several firms for 
trading, safekeeping, or 
ideas. 

Do you wonder whether 
you are getting everything 
possible from them? Are 
they as strongly committed 
to your objectives as to 
their own? 

J.P. Morgan’s private 
bankers welcome the 


opportunity to explain how 


Morgan provides active 
individual investors with 
investment insight, not 
hindsight. 

At J.P. Morgan, you can 


draw upon our global 


The Pierpont Funds are no-load funds distributed by TBC Funds Distributor, Inc. Morgan 
Guaranty serves as investment advisor to The Funds and makes The Funds available solely in 
its capacity as shareholder servicing agent for customers. The Funds are not an obligation of 
Morgan Guaranty and are not insured by the FDIC. 


expertise in securities 
trading, safekeeping, 
foreign exchange services, 
and private investments. 
You will have access to 
the same resources for 
equity, fixed-income, and 
money market investments 
that are available to 
Morgan’ largest corporate 
and sovereign clients. 
And you have access to 
The Pierpont Funds, 
which offer many diver- 
sified investment options. 
Any or all of these 
services can be coordi- 
nated in a total banking 
relationship, providing the 
high quality and personal 


attention for which 
J.P. Morgan is known. 

If you enjoy managing 
your own assets -- of 
$10 million or more -- and 
want to see if you can be 
better served than by your 
present resources, contact 
the private bankers at J.P. 
Morgan. Call Vincent L. 
Pomeranz, Vice President, 
Morgan Guaranty Trust 
Company. (212) 826-7415. 


Private Banking at Morgan 


JPMorgan 
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“Romance is a magical mood you can create in any room and take pleasure in at any moment. Paper the 


walls with a delicate seaweed pattern, cover the table with a bold beach chair stripe, and suddenly you 


recall romantic breakfasts 


at a seaside resort. Or, bring in the 





exotic jeweltone patterns of 


a sultan’s palace, and you infuse 
a room with romantic 
mystery. All you need to make the 
magic happen, you'll find in 
my new collection of decorative 
fabric and wallcovering, 
called ‘Romance: When you See it, 


you'll fall in love?’ 
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thia Gibson 


59 EAST S4 TREET, SUITE TWENTY-THREE, NEW YORK, NY 10022 FOR A DESIGN SOURCE NEAR YOU, CALL 1-800-272-2766 


A new masterwork captures the joyous 
sptvit of an old English Christmas... 
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: | 


The Old World’s legendary symbol 
of the season, 


portrayed in a Lenox original of 
fine porcelain and gold 


He is the grand and glorious spirit of an 
old-fashioned English Yuletide. In his 
billowing red robes and holly crown, 
jolly Father Christmas brings joy and 
glad tidings to all. 

Now, Lenox has captured the old- 
world charm of this legendary figure in 
Father Christmas, a new work of art filled 
with all the magic of a timeless tradition. 


This fine porcelain sculpture authenti- 
cally portrays Father Christmas on his 
annual journey from house to house. 
Bearing gifts for children and a wassail 
bowl, he is the shining promise of festive 
holiday times, brought to life in meticu- 
lously hand-painted porcelain. 


His walking staff is handcrafted of 
gleaming brass. Precious gold is lavished 
on his robes. And this fine imported 
sculpture also bears the prized Lenox® 
trademark in pure 24 karat gold. 


Father Christmas will long be treasured 
for its superb artistry and spirit of cele- 
bration. To acquire this impressive new 
sculpture, simply complete and mail the 
reservation below by October 31st. Send 
no money now. 573501 





Please mail by October 31, 1990. 
Please enter my reservation for Father 
Christmas, an original work of art from 
Lenox, to be crafted for me in fine 
bisque porcelain, richly hand-painted 
and embellished with gold. 
| | Ineed send no money now. I will be 
billed in eight monthly installments of | 
$17* each. 








Name 
PLEASE PRINT 
| Address 
City State Zip 





573501 
L] Check here if you prefer to have one 
charge of $136* applied to your: 
L] MasterCard L] VISA 
L] American Express 
Acct. No. Exp. 


SUSE RS a A ES 








*Plus $4.25 per sculpture for shipping and handling 
Sales tax will be billed if applicable 


| 

| Mail to: Lenox Collections 
| PO. Box 3020, Langhorne, PA 19093-0620 
| 
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Shown smaller than actual size of 9” in height. © Lenox, Inc. 1990 











pulses to the home. 

“America discovered decorators in 
the seventies; it embraced them in the 
eighties; and in the nineties people 
‘are going to work with their deco- 
rators in partnership. Decorators are 
now a fact of life.” 

She added: “In the nineties it is time 
for a new perspective. While home is 
part of our lives, it is only part of our 
lives. Now is the time to bring spiri- 
tual values to the home. We’ve heard 
a lot about style—and it’s impor- 
tant—but let’s hear about substance.” 

The panel for the second session, 
“How to Choose a Designer,” was 
composed of Thomas Britt, Michael 
de Santis and Robert Metzger of New 
York, and Sally Sirkin Lewis of Los 
Angeles. The twin themes of these 
talks were the necessity of what Tom 
Britt called an “electricity of rapport” 
between client and designer, and the 
importance of a high degree of pro- 
fessionalism on the designer’s part. 
The advice to prospective clients for 
finding a designer included scouting 
work in design magazines, looking 
for appealing rooms in decorator show 
houses, and talking to friends who 
have used designers. 


“Both designer and client should be open to Los Angeles-based Mimi London offered Most of the designers said that they 
new ideas,” observed Jay Spectre of New York. ideas from a showroom owner’s viewpoint. 





Editor-in-Chief Paige Rense provided opening “Craftspeople are a burgeoning cottage indus- 
comments and introductions for each session. try,” said Steve Chase of southern California. 





preferred the first meeting with a cli- 
ent to be in their studios so the client 
could sense that, as Robert Metzger 
put it, “this is going to be a busi- 
ness contract and not some amusing 





Toward the end of the evening, panelists answered audience questions ranging from “The designer’s most important resource is 
who is permitted to peruse design showrooms to shipping and customs difficulties. the client,” noted New Yorker Renny Saltzman. 


AD AT THE SMITHSONIAN 
A Spirited Lecture Series with the Nation’s Leading Designers 
continued from page 146 
Session Three: Designers’ Favorite Showrooms and Sources became the translators of those im- 


continued on page 154 








AT $899 THIS OFFER DOESN'T 
COME ALONG EVERY YEAR. 





S136 Grill-Range with free oriddle. 














In 1965, Jenn-Air introduced a 25th Anniversary year with a special 
revolutionary new idea called downdraft low price of just $899 on our S136 
ventilation. ortll- ate 


That year the first Jenn-Air 
downdraft cooktop was born. 
With its new downdraft 
ventilation system, smoke 
and cooking odors could 
now be vented to the out- 


Goes. 

side. You didn’t even need more than you'd pay for 

an overhead hood. many ordinary ranges. 
‘Today, of course, Jenn-Air cooktops This offer ends November 30 and 

and grill-ranges have become the center- is available only at your participating 

piece of thousands of newer, more open Jenn-Air dealer So come in soon. After all, 

kitchens. And we're celebrating this values like this don’t come along every year: 


*Suggested special prices. Actual prices may vary by dealer Additional grill assembly must be purchased to use griddle as shown. © 1990 Jenn-Air Co 


Just imagine, getting indoor grill- 
ing. A convertible cooktop with 
choice of cooking accessories. A 
large, selcleaning oven. Plus 
a free $79 griddle on the 
side. All this for not much 
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BLANCPAIN 


in the watchmaking art. Only a very limited 
quantity of these individually-numbered 
watches leave the workshop of Blancpain 


A Monument In The Art Of Watchmaking. 





every year. 
A World First: Blancpain presents the ex- 
Clusive ultra-flat automatic chronograph The movement is writing a page today in 
with split-second hand — one of the rarities tomorrow's watchmaking history. 


ATLANTA Tiffany & Co. BERMUDA Crisson BOSTON Tiffany & Co, Dorfman CHICAGO Tiffany & Co. COSTA MESA Tiffany & Co. DALLAS Tiffany & Co. DENVER Hyde Park 
GRAND CAYMAN Dennis Smith HARTFORD Lux Bond & Green HOUSTON Tiffany &Co. KANSAS CITY Tivol LOS ANGELES Titfany & Co., Princess Ermine NEW YORK Tiffany & Co., Cellini, Tourneau, Wempe 
OMAHA Borsheim’s PALM BEACH Embassy, Mayor's PHILADELPHIA Alben Govberg & Son SAN FRANCISCO Tiffany & Co. SOUTHAMPTON Oro De Sol TORONTO European Jewellery 
TROY Schubot ST. MAARTEN Oro De Sol 

Information from BLANCPAIN SA - CH-1348 Le Brassus - Switzerland - Tel. 01041-21845 4092 Fax 01041-21845 4188 or Carley & Clemence 23, Grosvenor Street - London - Tel 071-416 4160 Fax 871-416 4161 
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Session Four: Creative Use of Antiques and Reproductions 





“] like to use antiques as furniture to live with,” said Anthony Hail 
of San Francisco. “I prefer to fill a room with beautiful pieces.” 





Rose Tarlow, who is based in Los Angeles, is 
a strong advocate of quality reproductions. 


folly.” Sally Sirkin Lewis emphasized 
that establishing a budget with an ex- 
tension not to be exceeded was essen- 
tial for good client /designer relations. 
Michael de Santis counseled that later 
in the job a client should be patient 
about installation. “A whole room 
doesn’t come together at once, and if 
a client sees only a few pieces to- 
gether in it—without the rest of the 
furniture, accessories and even flow- 
ers—he’s likely to be disappointed.” 
In session three, “Designers’ Favor- 
ite Showrooms and Sources,” Califor- 
nia designers Steve Chase and Mimi 
London were paired with New York 
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“Thoughtful editing is what makes antiques spe- 
cial,” pointed out William Hodgins of Boston. 
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designers Renny Saltzman and Jay 
Spectre. Citing a variety of sources, 
ranging from the furniture and fabric 
showrooms of New York’s D & D 
Building to workshops found in 
Third World jungles, the designers 
stressed the creativity that sources 
both demanded from and provoked 
in the designers. 

Speaking as a showroom owner, 
Mimi London said that she invents 
and develops products with artists for 
use six months or a year ahead. While 
they are being developed she experi- 
ments to see how they can be used, in 
practical as well as aesthetic terms. Of 
Japanese fabrics inspired by the kind 
of work Yamamoto and Issey Miyake 
do, she said, “I brought back some big 
pieces and started putting them on 
furniture in my own house. I sewed 
slipcovers myself to see how the fab- 
ric would handle. I did my home- 
work: Would it hold up if a dog 
jumped on the fabric? Would it stay 
clean? Could it be washed? Would it 
fade? The fabrics are expensive and 
crazy and unusual. You have to find 
out what they can and cannot do.” 

Renny Saltzman and Steve Chase 
both commented on the revival of 
crafts going on in the United States 
now as a source for designers. Chase 
named craftsmen such as Randy Yost 
in Houston, who does wood floors 
with inlays of marble and granite; 
Evans & Brown in San Francisco, 


“7 like to put in well-worn pieces so a room looks mellow,” said Washing- 
ton, D.C.-based Anthony P. Browne. “But not to hoodwink people.” 
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Its so beautiful were afraid some people will miss the point. 


What kind of impression should a ball point make? The new Parker Duofold Ball Point Pen pictured below 
unquestionably makes a rather beautiful one. Indeed, no expense has been spared to make it so. 

More to the point, however, is that looks have never been everything at Parker. Put to paper, the Duofold 
Ball Point will glide across the page leaving an even flow of ink. No skipping. No blobbing. 

To guarantee that it will (and we do for a lifetime), we sculpt our ball points from tungsten carbide, rather 
than using the more common and less wear-resistant steel ball. It is the finest writing ball point in the world. 

We invite you to examine the new Parker Duofold Ball Point Pen and matching propelling pencil at your 
nearest Parker dealer. Beauty, as they say, is in the eye of the beholder. A statement never truer than when you're 


making one with the new Parker Duofold Ball Point Pen. 





THE PARKER DUOFOLD COLLECTION RANGES IN PRICE FROM $125 TO $300. CALL 1-800-BEST PEN FOR YOUR NEAREST PARKER DEALER, © 1990 PARKER PEN USA LIMITED. JANESVILLE. WI 53547 
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Tue Artist WHo CAME 
~ In From THE Co Lp. 


Kazimir Malevich was a revolu- 
tionary Russian artist and one of 
the greatest creative innovators of 
modern times. He believed that 
art should infiltrate every area of 
society, and he became a leader of 
the artistic revolution that swept 
Europe early this century. 

Malevich originated the ab- 
stract theory of “suprematism”’: 
an art form using images which did 
not come from nature but which 
were beautiful in themselves. For 
decades his paintings remained 
hidden away in Russia. Today 
President Mikhail Gorbachev 
endorses Malevich as “‘one of the 
most original spokesmen of the 
entire Russian avant-garde” 

His life’s work, now on view at 
the National Gallery in Washing- 
ton, follows the progress of a pas- 
sionate individualist in an era 
of social and political turmoil. 
The simple peasant portraits of 
his youth are a quiet prelude to 
the revolutionary ‘‘suprematist”’ 
experiments which shook the art 
world. While his later work shows 
Malevich returning with undimin- 
ished energy to more figurative 
forms. 

Philip Morris Companies Inc. is 
proud to sponsor, in our nation’s 
capital, this inspiring gift of 
glasnost: the first comprehensive 
exhibition of Malevich's paintings 
and drawings ever seen in the 
United States. 
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PHILIP MORRIS COMPANIES i NC. © 
Kraft General Foods - Miller Brewing Cc:npany 
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Session Five: Starting a Career in Design 





New Yorkers Richard Gillette, left, and Stephen 
Shadley were artists before becoming designers. 





“Working with show houses is a great way to 
start,” said New York-based Mary Meehan. 





“Knowledge gives authority to your talent,” as- 
serted New York-based Juan Pablo Molyneux. 


The panelists for the fifth session included veterans as well as newcomers to the 
design field, who discussed their backgrounds and personal experiences in detail. 





“To function with the hand and the eye is 
essential,” said Carleton Varney of New York. 


who do murals and trompe loeil; and 
Jim Gangwer Associates in Los Ange- 
les, who make etched glass and pate 
de verre. “For a number of years | 
have been using handmade ceramic 
pieces as well as glass and stone and 
wood,” Chase noted, “and I find that 
these interesting character pieces im- 
part far more to a project than com- 
mercially made accessories. The cost 
of an antique toy from Challiss House 
in San Francisco or from Doodlet’s in 
Santa Fe, or a handmade pot from 
Ron Dier in upstate New York, or 
perhaps a glass piece from Kurland/ 
Summers in Los Angeles, will bring a 
wonderful personal style to a room 
that a comparably priced piece of 





According to Chicagoan Bruce Gregga, “Most 
things in this world are word of mouth.” 


, 


commercial crystal would never give.’ 

As for unexpected sources, Renny 
Saltzman said that he gets as much 
inspiration from a visit to the Frank 
Lloyd Wright or Wrightsman rooms 
at New York’s Metropolitan Museum, 
or the period furniture rooms at the 
Brooklyn Museum, as he does from a 
visit to the showrooms. Jay Spectre 
said, “I have been lucky enough to 
establish a network of sources around 
the world. I have furniture made in 
the Philippines, metal lamps and ac- 
cessories done in India, rugs woven 
in Belgium, furniture manufactured 
in New York, North Carolina, Michi- 
gan and Tennessee. I feel it is incum- 
bent upon the designer that he know 
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_ design is Victorian from an old Royal Worcester pattern book. 
But the look of Holly Ribbons is very much today. Fresh, formal, versatile, 
elegant, it speaks of quality in Fine Bone China edged in 22 carat gold. 





Isn’t this everything you want your holiday table to say about you? peat } 
Bullock’s, Los Angeles; david M. brian, Walnut Creek; Geary’s, Beverly Hills; R OY. A L 
International Villa, Denver; Kaplan’s-Ben Hur, Houston; Pitt Petri, Buffalo; 


Schreibman’s, Pepper Pike; Charles Willis, Atlanta. WO RC EST E R 


Celebrating the 200th Anniversary of the Royal Warrant 
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eauty Selections of Distinction, 





the new showcase of fine fragrances 





and cosmetics. 


Please send us your selection by filling 





out the convenient reply envelope. (Enclose $2.00 





273. 

Fred Hayman, Beverly Hills. 

The private number of the successful man. 
Wealthy. Elegant. Masculine. Order now and 
experience Beverly Hills’ hottest number. 273’ 


- postage and handling in addition to the amount 





of any priced item.) 


For Men. The 2.5 oz. cologne, $35; Special 


oz. premier presentation, $10. Limit 4 per 
customer. 


Toll-free number 





1-800-241-9111 ext. 650. In Ohio Rey Ey et 
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3. FIRST 
DE VAN CLEEF & ARPELS 
Perfumed Body Cream. 


2. DESTINY. 
Dramatically new and different from Marilyn 


4. GIORGIO Beverly Hills 
Extraordinary Perfume. 


Miglin. This light feminine fragrance was Made famous in Beverly Hills and worn by the 


created for the woman who balances het Treat yourself to this luxurious after-bath plea- world’s most celebrated women. Floral. Provo- 


sensuality with her spirituality. The pure white sure. It conditions, moisturizes and caresses cative. One ounce of Giorgio Perfume is $170. 


every inch of you with the classic floral beauty 


flowers create a soft scent that is quietly Or experience this Extraordinary Perfume in a 


compelling. One ounce, $195. A special limited of “First.” This 1.7 02. travel edition comes with special limited edition '/s oz. size. Valued at 


edition dram, a $35 value, only $12.50 a precious sampling of “First” Eau de Toilette. $28.50, it’s yours for only $15.00. Limit 6 per | 
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Yours for only $7.50. 
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Pheromone. 























6. PHEROMONE 
from Marilyn Miglin. 

The world’s most precious perfume is $400.00 
the ounce. It’s more than a fragrance. It's an 
experience. Created for the woman who makes 
life an Adventure. With love. This limited 
edition refillable purse spray, a $60.00 value, is 
yours for just $15.00. 


5. GUESS Parfum. 

A fragrance of pure, raw 
sensuality. 
| The premiere. The beginning. The new fra- 
grance that captures the Guess woman. Experi- 


7. RED Extraordinary Perfume 
by GIORGIO Beverly Hills. 

An unexpected fragrance, as distinctive as our 
famed original, yet slightly softer and dramati- 
cally different in style and expression. One 
ounce of RED is $175. Or experience RED in a 
limited edition '/s oz. size. Valued at $32.50, it’s 
yours for only $15. Limit 6 per customer. 


















| ence it now, this rare and ravishing scent from 
: ‘ - : 
| Georges Marciano. A special '/s oz. Parfum is 
: . : 

» yours for just $10. 
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If our reply envelope is missing please use this form for ordering your Beauty Selections 
of Distinction. Indicate how many of each sample you want. 
















ls 2732 5. Guess Parfum $10.00 


$10.00 ___—s-«}6,.: Pheromone 
— 2. Destiny from Marilyn Miglin $15.00 
$12.50 


7. Red Extraordinary 


____ 3. First De Van Cleef & Arpels Perfume by Giorgio Beverly 
Van Cleef & Arpels $7.50 Hills $15.00 
—___ 4. Giorgio Beverly Hills —____ 8. Shalimar 


Extraordinary Perfume $15.00 by Guerlain $12.50 
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8. SHALIMAR 
by Guerlain... 
An unforgettable oriental blend of Patchouli, 
| Vanilla, Bergamot and Iris. Reunite with 
Shalimar, a legend in its own time. The most 
} exquisitely voluptuous perfume on earth. 

| Eau de Toilette Atomiseur 1 fl. 0z./30ml $12.50 




















State Zip 














Offer good in U.S. and Canada only. Orders cannot be accepted after January |5, 
1991. Allow 6 weeks for delivery. 






Each sample will arrive under separate cover—directly from the companies listed in the offer 


Toll-free number— 1-800-241-9111 ext. 650 Ohio—1-800-241-7504 ext. 650 
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Destiny, Pheromone and Shalimar Photo: Marc Russell 
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Session Six: Celebrity Night 


such sources exist.” Spectre particu- 
larly mentioned the furniture market 
in North Carolina. “I used to look at 
High Point with the jaded eye of a 
snob before I first went there four 
years ago. In fact, this is a world mar- 
ket. It is more exciting than the Milan 
Fair. For two weeks twice a year, 
High Point is one of the most exciting 
and creative places in the world.” 

With the fourth session, “Creative 
Use of Antiques and Reproductions,” 
one question, of course, was whether 
to use reproductions at all. The panel 
was composed of Anthony P. Browne 
from England (by way of Washing- 
ton, D.C., where he has been estab- 
lished for ten years), Anthony Hail of 
San Francisco, William Hodgins of 
Boston and Rose Tarlow of Los Ange- 
les. “The mere thought of newlyweds 
saving up for a dining room set horri- 
fies me, because I am quite sure that 
when they get it home it will not be 
worth half of what they paid for it,” 
said Browne. “Whereas even the most 
modest antique table and chairs keep 
going up in value.” 

Showing slides of some grand San 
Francisco installations that got his 


“If the price of creativity is for me to make a 
few mistakes along the way, that’s fine with 
them,” said southern California—based Jarrett 
Hedborg, referring to his celebrity clientele. 


Following the final session, a festive closing- 
night reception was held in the rotunda of the 
Smithsonian’s Arts and Industries Building 
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Richard and Mollie Mulligan related stories about the celebrity clients 
who frequent their folk-art shop on Melrose Avenue in Los Angeles. 










Val Arnold of Beverly Hills has worked with Di- Cher is “the model of what a celebrity client 
nah Shore, and Anne Bancroft and Mel Brooks. should be,” said Ron Wilson of Beverly Hills. 
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310 threads per square inch Pima cotton bedlinens. Uniquely sensuous 


CHARISMA ONE OF THE FACETS OF FIELDCREST 


FIELDCREST, 60 W. 40th Street, N.Y., N.Y. 10018 - 1-800-841-3336 «A Division of Fieldcrest Cannon, 
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| Fe FINE CUSTOM CABINETRY 
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ee - The look. The feel. The quality. 
sues a Wood-Mode creates kitchens built to 
order in a wide range of contemporary 
and traditional styles, hand-rubbed 
finishes, and innovative special storage 
cabinets . . . all with a five year limited 
warranty. Wood-Mode. A heritage of fine 
craftsmanship spanning nearly fifty years. 
For a free brochure and the location of 
a nearby Wood-Mode showroom, call 
1-800-635-7500. Or write: Wood-Mode, 
Dept. 130, Kreamer, PA 17833. 


Kreamer, PA 17833 Available in Canada 
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oyal Street. 
The world’s best shopping for antiques 
and fine paintings. Over thirty great galleries, 
four famous restaurants, 
and all the civilization you can 
handle in New Orleans’ historic 
Hrie1a rx _-1 4 French Quarter. 
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Look for the best of Royal Street at: 201. Mr. B’s. 221, Alex Patout’s Louisiana Restaurant. 225. French Antique Shop. 229. Hanson Art Galleries. 233. Diane Genre/Oriental Art and 
Antiques. 235. Brass Monkey. 237. Dixon & Dixon of Royal. 241, 321. Rothschild’s Antiques. 300. Kate Latter Candy and Gift Shop. 301. Cezar/The Magi. 307-9. Royal Antiques Ltd 
313. Gallery of Fine Photography. 315. Joseph Sutton Antiques. 316. Circle Gallery. 318. Norma Ackley Precious Jewels. 325. Keil’s Antiques. 333. Parnes-Chapman. 343. Waldhorn Co 
403. Manheim Galleries. 407. Weill Rare Stamps. 411. Moss Antiques. 417. Brennan's Restaurant. 433. Dyansen Gallery. 437. James H. Cohen and Son. 500. Omni Royal Orleans 

501. Jack Sutton’s Gifts. 505. Gerald D. Katz Antiques. 526. Barrister’s Gallery. 533. The Historic New Orleans Collection. 540. Nahan Galleries. 630. M. S. Rau, Inc. 809. Joan Good 
Antiques. and 741 Bourbon. Phil Begue, French Quarter Realty. For Royal Street Guild information, call 1-504-524-0282. 
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Dixon & Dixon of Royal 
One of the best places in the world to shop for antiques, oriental rugs, and fine paintings, in New Orleans’ historic old 
French Quarter along world famous Royal Street. 








Above: Fine 19th Century French Sevres Urns adorned A pair of 19th Century French Dalzell Kenworthy. ARCA 
French Mahogany Commode with gold bronze mounts Gold Bronze sconces. H.39"' Hag W389" 
| signed Sormini. H.44"', H.20', W.91/2"" Fine Nineteenth Century Antique Turkish Oushak Rug 
| W.48"', D.15"" Pair of Napoleon III Gold Leaf English oil painting “Little Girl 6’ x 11'10"' 
A rare pair of Cobalt Blue Fauteuils H.41'', W271)", In White" signed by John 
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. OF ROYAL 
237 Royal Street, New Orleans, Louisiana 70130, 504/524-0282 
ONE OF THE WORLD’S GREAT GALLERIES 
Art. Antiques. Jewelry. Oriental Carpets. 














~—a mesmerizing 19th century salon painting by Joseph Bail. 
80"H x 67"'W including a wonderful, intricately carved frame. 


Visit Manheim’s newly redecorated Fine Arts Gallery 
consisting of Dutch Old Masters, French, Italian and English 
works dating from 1600. 


The Original 


Manheim Galleries New Orleans 


409 Royal St., New Orleans, LA 70130 e (504) 568-1901 e FAX (504) 568-9430 
Established 1Q1Q 
American Express Accepted 


Member Royal Street Guild, world's largest collection of art and antiques. 
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English 15kt. gold, enamel, 
diamond and turquoise Egyptian 
motif barge pin with ancient 
faience figure of a pharaoh 
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630 ROYAL STREET * NEW ORLEANS, LA. 70130 505 Royal St. * New Orleans, LA 70130 * 504-524-5050 
1-800-544-9440 504-523-5660 . 
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g A Sure Bet in Steel & 18 Karat Gold. 


Purebred Carrera y Carrera pony watch and jewelry 
designs that leave ail other pretenders at the gate. 
Exquisitely detailed and finished by hand. 
To preview these and other fine Carrera y Carrera 
pieces, call 1-800-321-1885. 


Mustang Chain 


Mustang Bangle 


e x yy 
Carrera Y Coarrera 


Art and craftsmanship tn 18 karat gold and steel. 
Madrid 1885 Corporate Offices * Coral Gables, Florida 


Available at Carrera y Carrera Boutique, San Francisco * Raphael, Boston 
D. Ceballos & Sons, Tucson and other fine jewelers. 
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career started more than thirty-five 
years ago, Anthony Hail explained, 
“IT wanted to make it plain that I 
thought a whole roomful of antiques 
could be comfortable and beautiful at 
the same time.” He also was clear 
about his use of reproductions, say- 
ing, “They have come into play be- 
cause we just can’t find a whole 
houseful of antiques that people can 
afford these days.” William Hodgins, 
quoting author Rosamunde Pilcher, 
said that his goal with antiques was to 
make them look “easy and well” ina 
room. He also observed that antiques 
can be “the most marvelous sculp- 
ture, and with luck they are used.” 
Rose Tarlow, antiques dealer and 
designer of furniture in period styles, 
has three rules for herself with regard 
to buying antiques: only choose 
pieces that are “of their period and of 
excellent quality”; only find pieces 
that “have something wonderfully 
different about them”; and “only 
purchase things I really like.” Find- 
ing it increasingly difficult over the 
years to keep to her standards, Tar- 
low began to create her own inter- 
pretations of the styles she liked. “In 
the past, out of every antique ship- 
ment I bought there were always two 
or three really standout pieces that 
made everything else in the shop 
sing. I thought, Why not fill a whole 
shop with these exciting key pieces? I 
wouldn’t have to scour the globe; I 
could create them in my head with 
the help of excellent craftsmen of the 
past and present.” Tarlow ended 
with a piece of advice: “When you 
choose a piece of furniture, new or 
old, be sure you like it. It’s like pick- 
ing a friend—someone you want 
around for a long, long time.” 
“Starting a Career in Design,” the 
fifth session, presented designers 
whose careers have just taken off— 
partners Richard Gillette and Ste- 
phen Shadley, and Mary Meehan— 
and veterans Bruce Gregga, Carleton 
Varney and Juan Pablo Molyneux. 
Richard Gillette and Stephen Shad- 
ley were both painters and set design- 
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ers before entering the interior design 
field. “Unlike many designers start- 
ing out on their own, neither of us 
had ever worked for any other de- 
signer,” said Gillette. “Therefore, we 
didn’t come out of an office with a 
full range of services that we could 
take with us on our Rolodexes. Every 
six months we find that we reach a 
new plateau with another service— 
electricians, plumbers, etc.—in place. 
We try to make it all more efficient. 
We have kept things small, how- 
ever—very small. We are our only 
full-time employees.” This sense of 
growing with their business has 
meant that they “don’t have a for- 
mula,” Gillette added. “Our interest 
in surfaces and color has carried over 
a bit, and of course we carry ideas 
from job to job, but basically these are 
ways to grow. We learn a whole new 
vocabulary with each client.” 

Bruce Gregga, speaking from his 
experience over a career of two de- 
cades, agreed that, although he would 
recommend a fine design school when- 
ever possible, “the essential training 
comes on the job.” 

Mary Meehan became a _ profes- 
sional decorator only four years ago, 


The series presented 
twenty-seven celebrated 
interior designers. 


when the work she did in a South- 
ampton, New York, show house was 
seen by people who commissioned 
her to design for them. Although she 
feels that there’s never “a convincing 
reason not to be educated for the field 
you want to go into,” one incidental 
advantage of learning on the job may 
be that “you don’t become trapped by 
a black-and-white viewpoint, a sense 
that there’s only one way to do 
things.” She pointed out that “inte- 
rior designers have traditionally done 
most of their business at the very 
top of the economic ladder,” but ex- 


plained that this is changing. “In re- 
cent years we’ve seen a great deal 
more interest in design, as well as 
more sophisticated taste, throughout 
the country. More than ever, the home 
is seen as a refuge, a place to which 
people are willing to devote time, 
imagination and money. I think that 
in the near future you’re going to see 
decorators trying to reach this new 
market, which may not offer them 
the lucrative individual jobs they’re 
used to, but which will offer them 
opportunities—through licensing their 
designs, writing books and even mak- 
ing videos—to respond to this broader 
demand for their talents.” 

In contrast to the preceding speak- 
ers, Juan Pablo Molyneux asserted 
that a formal education in architec- 
ture and art history is the best prepa- 
ration for a career in design. “I am 
what I studied,” he said. “I feel that 
classical architecture’s combination 
of dignity, repose and elegance con- 
tinues to have relevance to today’s 
design problems and issues.” In par- 
ticular, he said, ““one can learn from 
classicism not only lessons about the 
major architectural questions of the 
design and placement of walls, doors 
and windows but lessons in interior 
treatments, furniture and artworks. 
We must know the rules even if we 
want to break them.” 

With a career of nearly thirty years 
behind him, Carleton Varney offered 
specific advice, saying that in the de- 
sign school he established he asks his 
students to do a drawing of the first 
room they remember. This exercise, 
he says, shows the beginning of the 
person’s taste. “It is important for a 
decorator to be aware of the basic ele- 
ments of his or her own taste, and it is 
essential to recognize the basic taste 
level of a client.” 

The last evening of the series was 
“Celebrity Night.” Interior designers 
Val Arnold, Jarrett Hedborg and Ron 
Wilson spoke about their celebrity 
clients, and Richard and Mollie Mul- 
ligan talked about their Los Angeles 
shop in which they sell folk art and 
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THE SMITHSONIAN 


A Lecture Series with Leading Designers 
continued from page 170 


make furniture for a celebrity clien- 
tele. Val Arnold’s long professional 
relationship with Dinah Shore began 
by his designing a kitchen for her to 
use in a television advertisement; 


~many years and numerous projects 


later, he met Anne Bancroft and Mel 
Brooks through her. Jarrett Hedborg 
described working with clients Jack 
Nicholson, Bette Midler, Jeff Bridges 
and Anjelica Huston, saying, “In some 
ways I see myself as Nick Carraway 
in The Great Gatsby, getting to see 
what makes powerful people tick.” 
Ron Wilson talked about his work 
with Kenny Rogers, Michael Landon 
and—over sixteen years and more than 
a dozen projects—Cher. “Working 
with celebrities and working with 
successful but relatively unknown cli- 
ents are only subtly different,” he said. 
“Understanding my client is as im- 
portant as knowing how to decorate.” 

Richard and Mollie Mulligan had 
high tales of celebrity clients in their 
shop, which Don Johnson calls -his 
“candy store.” Among the memories 
they related were of Dudley Moore 
buying teddy bears; Harrison Ford, 
Jane Fonda and Barbra Streisand 
finding fish decoys; and Bruce Dern 
coming every Thursday to buy an- 
other miniature house. 

The conclusion of “Celebrity Night” 
was also the conclusion of the lecture 
series. Stating her hope that the pro- 
gram would help people make the 
most of interior design in their own 
lives, Paige Rense said, “Many people 
are afraid to express their own tastes. 
They are afraid they will be rejected. 
I have never heard anybody say, 
‘I have bad taste,” any more than I 
have ever heard anybody say, ‘I have 
no sense of humor.’ Everyone seems 
to be afraid of being judged. Now 
we must develop confidence in our- 
selves. Rather than creating for show, 
we must begin to create for ourselves. 
We must be sure that we are starting 
from the inside out, and that it is our 
own personal “material culture’—as 
they call the artifacts of daily life in 
the Smithsonian galleries—that we 
are expressing.’ 
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ways and windows. The exterior 
stucco finish has been brought into 
the entrance hall, and the living room 
has been glazed with a sienna-hued 
faux-stucco finish. That these weighty 
elements are reassuring rather than 
overbearing is a tribute to Turner and 
Minton’s unerring calculation of the 
appropriate scale and proportion. 

While the interior is distinguished 
by quattrocento clarity and an almost 
cloisterlike serenity, there are also 
some audacious strokes. “It took me a 
long time to tell my mother I have a 
black bedroom,” Nelda Mills says of 
the satiny black walls there and in the 
adjacent small library. Ebony frames 
all of the windows and exterior doors, 
carrying a crisp, unfussy note of line 
and detail throughout the house. 

In furnishing the space, Minton 
exercised restraint, emphasizing a 
few salient pieces—predominantly 


“There's a Palladian feel to the house, but the antiques are from various cultures,” says Minton. ABOVE: Antique French tables bracket 
the Venetian headboard in the master bedroom. Cowtan & Tout chintz. BELOW: A Louis XV-style mirror, complemented by a Louis 
XVI-style chair, hangs above the iron fireplace in the library. The cane-back chair is Régence; tufted chair is covered with English linen. 


country French antiques and Minton- 
Corley’s own line of hammered iron, 
stone- and glass-topped tables. Pat- 
tern is used sparingly, confined to 
such floral accents as Belgian tapes- 
el try pillows and the touch of chintz in 
| the master bedroom suite; elsewhere 
Minton relied on his gift for textural 
contrasts to enliven the largely 
monochrome surfaces. The result is 
an interior that is both familiar and 

erudite, livable and elegant. 
The Mills house sits comfortably 
with its half-century-older neighbors, 


and is certainly more of a piece with 
twenties eclecticism than with eight- 
ies Postmodernism. And it meets 


preservationist Nelda Mills’s fore- 
most criterion: “The house has never 
seemed new to me,” she says. Per- 
haps most surprising is Minton’s sum- 
mary, considering how effectively 
he has assisted his collaborators in 
fulfilling their expectations. “Of all 
the houses I have done,’ 
think this is the most representative 
of my own taste.” 0 


‘he says, “I 





Classical Grace in Palm Beach 
| Embellishing a Small-Scale Apartment with Period Details 


~ 











INTERIOR DESIGN BY WILLIAM HODGINS, ASID 


THE FABERGE Easter egg that is Palm 
Beach—a sandspit embellished with 
buildings and a way of life of perfect 
artifice—permits interiors of fantasy 
and perfection that would never be 
possible anywhere else. 

Practicality is not a concept that 
counts for much in Palm Beach; ele- 
gance, on the other hand, counts for a 
great deal. So when designer William 
Hodgins describes the apartment he 
created for a Boston couple in the 
Breakers condominium as “elegant 
and quite simple,” we know, in the 
verbal protocol of Palm Beach, he 
doesn’t simply mean simple. 

What he does mean is that the 


TEXT BY JEFFREY SIMPSON 


apartment’s distinguishing charac- 
teristic is its uniformly pristine deco- 
ration in every shade of white, from 
ecru to ivory, from eggshell to bone. 
“This is an expression of how they 
want their house to be,” he says. 
“T almost wouldn’t dare make any- 
body’s apartment as white as this.” 
William Hodgins and the couple 
have a professional relationship go- 
ing back more than fifteen years. 
“Working on an apartment for them 
was one of my first jobs when I 
moved to Boston,” the designer re- 
calls. “I had just started out on my 
own, I had virtually no clients, and I 
was referred by somebody else to 


PHOTOGRAPHY BY ANTOINE BOOTZ 


work on one of their bedrooms be- 
cause the job was too small for him.” 
Hodgins has since designed several 
residences for the couple in Boston, 
Cape Cod and Maine, as well as a 
house in Palm Beach. 

For Hodgins and his clients, the 
Breakers apartment (so called because 
it is part of anew condominium com- 
plex attached to Palm Beach’s grande 
dame hotel of the same name) rep- 
resents the distillation of years of 
knowledge of one another’s taste. 
Throughout are antiques, paintings 
and furniture acquired over the de- 
cades for much bigger houses. “The 
Palm Beach house they owned before 


“Tt is divinely airy,” says William Hodgins of the Palm Beach apartment he designed for a Boston couple for whom he has decorated five 
other residences. OPPOSITE: In the living area, an Henri Martin oil, Promenade on the Bridge, is displayed over a Louis XV mantel from 
Danny Alessandro. Crystal wall lights and 19th-century bouillotte lamp, right, are from Nesle. Scalamandré damask covers fauteuil at right. 
Carpet from Stark. BELOW: A Bernard Gantner landscape is highlighted in the library. Clarence House upholstery; Rosecore sisal carpet. 
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“The spaces are meant to flow gently yet seem sepa- 

rate,” says Hodgins of the living and dining areas. At 

left is an oil by Boudin; a Jean Dufy work is re- 5 
flected in mirror. Neoclassical figural candlestands are 
mounted on pedestal cabinets after Syrie Maugham. 
Hodgins designed the dining table. Below the Nesle 
wall light is a Chrystian Aubusson candlestick lamp. 





Toads 













The apartment’s distinguishing characteristic is its pristine decoration. 


had thirty-six rooms,” says Hodgins. 
“They moved here to make life easier, 
because now they want to travel and 
do other things.” 

“We first had a winter house in Ja- 
maica,”” the wife says, “but it became 
too hard for my husband to travel 
back and forth to Boston from there. 
We came to Palm Beach because we 
thought it would be more conven- 
ient, but then we bought a big house 
with grounds that stretched from the 
ocean to Lake Worth. Finally we came 
here, where Bill Hodgins had done ex- 
tensive architectural and design work 
so that a medium-size apartment in 
a modern building now has all the 
character, moldings and other details 
of those older, grander houses.” 

Both designer and clients fondly 
chronicle the history of the antiques 
and furniture they have found to- 
gether. Of a blue-glazed porcelain 
bird on a living room table, Hodgins 
says, “This was the first thing I found 
for them years ago in Boston. It has 
the life of a piece of good sculpture; it 
always looks like it has just landed.” 
In a bedroom, a pair of Directoire 
chairs supposedly once owned by 
Brigitte Bardot were found by the 
wife in Paris. And matching Neoclas- 
sical figures holding candles stand on 
cabinets after Syrie Maugham, just as 
they did in the front hall of the resi- 
dents’ previous Palm Beach house. 

One area where the clients have 
acted on their own over the years is in 
assembling a collection of French and 
American Impressionist paintings. 
“We started buying serious art about 
twelve years ago,” says the wife, “al- 
though what we get is determined 
strictly by what we like, not what is 
necessarily fashionable.” What they 
like includes two Renoirs, two Mary 
Cassatts, an Henri Martin, a Jean 


RIGHT: Artist Robert Jackson decorated the 
powder room walls with a trompe-loeil design 
after the Empire style. A 19th-century Chinese 
cachepot is set atop the Italian pedestal table. 
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Dufy and a Boudin, and the paintings 
provide almost the only spots of color 
throughout the snowy rooms. 

The owners feel comfortable living 
with their things, not pointing them 
out as precious objects. “When we 
were working on the apartment,” 
the wife remembers, “my husband 
said he would be happy if he never 
heard the words appliqué—referring 
to the crystal wall sconces that we’d 
brought with us and were supple- 


menting with newly found ones—or 
cachepot again.” 

Now that it is finished, however, 
the apartment seems just right to 
‘both clients. “It’s very difficult to 
achieve elegance on this scale,” says 
William Hodgins, “but I think we’ve 
succeeded. The spare use of well- 
chosen furniture and paintings and 
the airy space itself create that im- 
pression—and the more it is used, the 
better it will become.” 





OPPOSITE: The master bedroom features faux-marbre floors painted by Robert Jackson. 
William Hodgins added such architectural elements as the fluted molding to embellish 
the apartment's “basic new construction with serene and classic detailing,” he explains. 
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INSET: Delicate shades of blue define the guest 
bedroom. At right is a decoupaged lamp. THESE 
PAGES: In a softly illuminated corner of the mas- 
ter bedroom are a 19th-century desk and chair. 
Indian folding table is also 19th century. Lace 
drapery sheers, Scalamandré. Floor lamp, Casella. 
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“It’s one of the oldest houses on one of the 
highest points in the city,” says Robert A. M. 
Stern of the Bay Area Shingle Style residence 
that he remodeled for art dealers John and 
Gretchen Berggruen in San Francisco. PRE- 
CEDING PAGES: Stern emphasized the cor- 
ner entrance by adding a tower with an 
entrance porch. The bronze sculpture at 
right, Hare on Helmut, is by Barry Flanagan. 









TEXT BY PAUL GOLDBERGER 
PHOTOGRAPHY BY MARY E. NICHOLS 


SAN FRANCISCO Is at once the gentlest 
and the toughest of urban environ- 
ments: gentle in its exquisite beauty, 
tough in its ability to withstand even 
the most insensitive intrusions. Ar- 
chitects who understand the city 
know that for all its elegance, San 
Francisco is not prissy, and that the 
best architecture in the city’s fabled 


residential districts balances strength 
and sumptuousness, pulling it all to- 
gether with a kind of spirited, exu- 
berant energy. 

Certainly a residence on a hilltop 
site, which was recently completed 


by New York architect Robert A. M. 
Stern for art dealers John and 
Gretchen Berggruen and their family, 


is in this splendid San Francisco tradi- 


tion. It possesses both the city’s soft- 
ness and its self-assurance, its grace 
and its resilience. Although the 
project is technically a renovation, 
Stern and his associates in charge of 
the project’s design, Kristin McMa- 
hon and the late Alan Gerber, virtu- 
ally reconstructed the nineteenth- 
century house on the site. And with 
the exception of one large room on 
the lower level that had been added 


ABOVE LEFT: “Based on classical forms, the chimney caps give the house an identifiable 
presence in the San Francisco skyline,” says Stern. BELOW: Balconies enhance the design of 
the rear facade. “The central windows are crowned above by an arched dormer to relate to 
Bay Area detailing,” adds Stern. The windows provide expansive city views for the second- 
story master bedroom and the living room, which was relocated to the third story. OPPO- 
SITE: Curved handrails and attached columns accentuate the arched portal to the entrance 
porch, which features beaded-board walls, a groin-vaulted ceiling and a brick floor. “The 
porch provides a landing and a change of direction in the entrance sequence,” says Stern. 
Below the oval window is a figure by Nathan Oliveira. Landscaping by Mai K. Arbegast. 
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in a much earlier renovation by the 
architect Willis Polk, which was re- 
stored, they crafted nearly all of the 
interior spaces anew. 

The house they created is a grand 
and generous shingled mansion, and 
it neatly merges aspects of Bay Area 
architecture with the Shingle Style of 
the East Coast. It is part of a small 
enclave of houses that predate the 
1906 earthquake—some by nearly 
half a century—and remain among 
the city’s most prized residences. 
Stern is an architect who has always 
prided himself on his scholarship, 
not to mention his ability to evoke a 
sense of place, and the assignment 
was tailor-made for him. “It was criti- 
cal that the design not disrupt the 
peace of the rustic, tree-filled lane at 
the top of the hill, and that it fit into 
both the neighborhood context and 
the larger traditions of San Francisco 
architecture,” says Stern. 

Yet neither Stern nor the Berg- 
gruens wanted to solve this multi- 
faceted problem with a design that 
would be a slavish copy of something 
else. John Berggruen, who for years 
has been San Francisco’s preeminent 
modern-art dealer, has a large, eclec- 
tic art collection, as well as a series of 
collections of whimsical objects, and 
he insisted that the house be as hospi- 
table to a cutout figure of Mickey 
Mouse as to a Matisse. 

“We went to Bob Stern because he 
had the best understanding of our 
needs and the needs of the house,” 
says John Berggruen. “We wanted 
the house to be livable, easy for enter- 
taining and comfortable for a collec- 
tion of works of art that aren’t so 
typical. But the old house was diffi- 
cult, and respecting it while making 
it work for us was a challenge.” 

The Berggruens bought the house 
before they joined forces with Stern. 


To one side of the entrance porch, a door- 
way—framed by an arch and capped by a 
bull’s-eye window—leads to a set of brick 
stairs. The second-story entrance hall is just 
beyond the open front door at the top of the 
stairs. “A straight run of brick stairs cuts 
across the building to direct visitors to the 
principal living rooms, which are located far- 
ther up, on the third floor,” explains Stern. 
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“The house had stood the test of time, 
but I think all that really meant was 
that it was still standing up,” says 
John Berggruen. “There was almost 
nothing inside that we wanted to 
save.” The house that resulted from 
Stern’s collaboration with the Berg- 
gruens bears only a passing resem- 
blance to the original one, though it is 
very much in the old Bay Area tradi- 
tion. It is essentially a shingled box, 
with a low hipped roof and a slightly 
extruded corner tower that serves as 
an entrance; it is robust, and while it 
contains numerous simplified classi- 
cal details, its greatest debt is to the 
San Francisco architects who worked 
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in shingles at the turn of the century, 
such as Ernest Coxhead and Willis 
Polk, who himself lived in the house 
for a period. 

Stern reshaped the entrance se- 
quence to make arrival a more gra- 
cious, if rather long, processional, and 
he topped the house with four splen- 
did copper chimney caps in the form 
of four-sided miniature temples with 
flat Ionic columns, one of the wittiest 
details any piece of his architecture 
has ever contained. Berggruen was 
determined to have an outdoor sculp- 
ture, and put a Mark di Suvero near 
the front door as a kind of icon, and 
added a Joel Shapiro as well. 





The site is one of the most remark- 
able in a city of remarkable building 
sites: While it is in a tiny quarter that 
feels less like an urban street than a 
country lane, its position puts it right 
on the cusp of downtown. The views 
point not only toward San Francisco 
Bay but to the downtown skyline and 
Nob Hill’s towers. 

The stunning views generated one 
of Stern’s main priorities, the decision 
to put the principal living spaces on 
the upper level and the bedrooms 
below, at the second-story entrance 
level. ‘The real design problem we 
faced here was how to get people to 
pass the bedrooms and climb a whole 
extra flight—especially given that 
they'd already walked half a flight up 
from the street,” Stern says. 

His solution was to create an en- 
trance hall half a flight up from the 
entrance porch that gives onto a top- 
lit staircase, pulling the eye up to the 
third-story space and the light. The 
stair hall, paneled in lacewood, is 
thin—almost a slot of space cutting 
through the heart of the house—and 
its walls are both bowed slightly, so 
that it is narrower in the center than 
at the ends. “It gives it a tremendous 
sense of dynamism, a sense of squeez- 
ing through the house,” Stern says. 
“You are always moving up, not only 
to the view but to the light.” 

The stair hall is at right angles to 
the basic circulation of the house, so 





LEFT: From the entrance hall, a lacewood- 
paneled, skylighted stairway leads up to the 
main living spaces, on the third floor. “The 
slightly curved walls alter perspective,” says 
Stern. “And to encourage the climb, the stairs 
are a bit wider at the bottom.” The double- 
hung interior window looks into the study. 
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FOLLOWING PAGES: Unadorned windows 
and French balcony doors offer unobstructed 
views from the third-story living room. Incor- 
porating the arched dormer window, left, the 
vaulted ceiling has lighting tracks concealed 
in the molding. Among the paintings are 
works by Robert Motherwell, left, and Frank 
Stella. Sculpture, foreground, includes David 
Bates’s Bird Dog and a figure by Manuel Neri, 
right. Interiors are by Randolph Arczynski. 








“You are always moving up, not only to the view but to the light.” 
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ABOVE: With a shallow vaulted ceiling, the third-story dining 
room is “close to octagonal in plan,” says project architect Kristin 
McMahon, who, along with the late Alan Gerber, assisted Stern on 
the design. The painting at right is Helen Frankenthaler’s Coalition. 





ABOVE: Lacewood is used in the study to articulate the room’s 
shape and detailing. A high shelf and bookshelves provide places 
to display antique toys and art objects. Painting behind the desk is 
by Juan Gris; painting in living room, right, by David Hockney. 





ABOVE: High-based columns frame the passageway between the sitting room and the bedroom of the master suite. A “handkerchief’- 
vaulted ceiling and a wall of French doors to the balcony add a sense of spaciousness to the bedroom. Beyond, the master bath includes a 
dressing area with window seat. Large painting by Paul Wonner. OPPOSITE: Both San Francisco Bay and the skyline are visible from a 
terrace that opens from the living room and dining room. Balcony rail and trim are painted dark green. Sculpture is by Beverly Pepper. 








that at the top of the stair visitors 
move either left or right to the main 
living spaces. The living room is the 
grandest: Under a vaulted ceiling, 
opening to spectacular vistas of 
downtown and Nob Hill, and punc- 
tuated by a pair of arched dormer 
windows Stern inserted into the 
vault, the soft, off-white room none- 
theless maintains a domestic scale. 
The real challenge there was balanc- 
ing the expansive setting with the 
Berggruens’ art, given the strength 
of both: Can you put a Frank Stella 
against the San Francisco skyline, a 
David Hockney beside Coit Tower or 
a Claes Oldenburg sculpture near a 
backdrop of the Bay Bridge? It all 
works fine, in large part because of 
the relative calm of the room itself. 
The interiors, by San Francisco de- 
signer Randolph Arczynski, are com- 
fortable, easy, and make no attempt 
to upstage the potent views and art. 
The same sensibility guided the 


rest of the public rooms. In the dining 
room, an early Calder mobile from 
the 1930s hangs over the antique cir- 
cular table; a Helen Frankenthaler is 
on the wall, and the simple double- 
hung windows are covered only with 
ordinary pleated draperies, a wel- 
come change from the elaborate tai- 
lored window coverings of the last 
decade. In the small study, as well as 
the adjacent bar, wood is used for the 
wall trim and moldings, giving the 
spaces an added degree of intimacy. 
The study summarizes John Berg- 
gruen’s varied tastes: It has works by 
Matisse, Roy Lichtenstein, Wayne 
Thiebaud and the photographer Mar- 
garet Bourke-White, with an old elec- 
tric train perched over the doorway 
to the living room. 

Whimsy takes over further in the 
family room, which Stern describes 
as “like being in a treehouse.” The 
cathedral ceiling is made of beaded 
board and exposed joists, and there is 


a fanciful chandelier sculpture; the 
room faces the lane, not the view, and 
its sense is of a kind of luxurious, fan- 
tasy version of a rustic lodge set into 
the trees. The room opens into the 
generous kitchen, which mixes the 
1980s luxury of granite counters with 
bleached-wood cabinets and more ex- 
posed wood joists. 

The master bedroom has another 
low vaulted ceiling, a sitting area de- 
fined by a pair of Doric columns, and 
more of the art collection: in this 
case a large seated figure by Dieben- 
korn and works by Matisse and Paul 
Wonner. Like the living room above 
it, the bedroom looks out over the 
city, presenting a vision of splendor 
from a position of comfort. Indeed, 
the room does on a small scale what 
the whole house does on a larger 
scale, and what the entire hilltop en- 
clave does on a larger scale still—it 
celebrates urbanity and history from 
a protected and intimate perch.0 
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“WELL, HERE IT Is, my dream house,” says Kenzo 
Takada. ‘The only problem is that I haven’t had 
time yet to be happy here.” The house in question— 
if the immense assemblage of glass and wood can be 
called a house—seems to have landed in the middle 
of Paris by some mysterious geographical accident. 

From a rather drab courtyard, a concrete bridge 
carries the visitor into a preliminary garden area. 
Next comes a door, which swings open silently. Be- 
yond the door, the passage from West to East, from 
shadow to light, is eased by a Japanese screen placed 
at the top of a wide staircase. 

“Kenzo wanted something that was virtually im- 
possible to find,” says Xavier de Castella, the fashion 
designer’s longtime friend who was directly in- 
volved in planning and developing the unique 
project. ‘We spent years looking for a garden and 
house that were in no way heavy or bourgeois, 
yet big enough to satisfy Kenzo’s need for breath- 
ing space, originality and solitude. Finally, by the 
purest chance, I happened on a huge warehouse 
stacked with gardening equipment. Kenzo prompt- 
ly bought it, lock, stock and barrel. The subsequent 








conversion lasted from 1987 to 1990, with a certain 
proportion of the building materials coming from 
Japan, along with various specialized craftsmen.” 
“Looking back, the sheer scale of the undertaking 
bemuses me,” adds Kenzo. “I’m the type who wants 
everything immediately. And it all took so long. By 
the end, I don’t think I could have waited another 
day. In fact, I ordered the furniture for the living 
room well before it was finished, and now I can 
furnish yet another room whenever I choose!” 
Lunch is served in the garden, on a low table. 
Water flows between small islands of greenery de- 
signed by the landscape architect Iwaki. Above, the 
light filtered through the leaves of tall bamboo 
highlights the fish in the pond. “The blackbirds 


Located in the heart of Paris, the new residence of fashion designer 
Kenzo Takada is an intricately designed assemblage of buildings that 
unites Japanese and European sensibilities. OPPOSITE: The landscaped 
garden, with a view toward the living room, includes a pond filled with 
fish and lush plantings of bamboo, cherry trees and Japanese maple. 


keep trying to catch them,” grumbles Kenzo. Traffic 
murmurs in the distance; it seems very far away. 

To maintain the feeling of openness, “We kept 
the outside areas as patios, which makes for free 
circulation between the inside of the house and the 
garden,” says Kenzo. “At first I couldn’t understand 
the plans produced by my architect Kenji Kawabata. 
The only thing I was sure of was that his talent and 
grasp of the subject, combined with Xavier's unerr- 
ing good taste, were bound to reflect what I essen- 
tially wanted. And what I wanted was the feeling of 
peace and harmony that to some extent springs 
from an absence of symmetry. 

“Indeed, this is the most original thing about the 
project because, unlike the classical tradition of Eu- 


BELOW: “T’d like to learn the tea ceremony, which I see as a form of 
meditation, and I'd also like to learn more about the art of flower ar- 
ranging,” says Kenzo, who is seated in front of the Japanese room. “I’m 
intrigued by things that require close concentration.” A stone water 
basin and utensils are part of the purification ritual of the tea ceremony. 


“When I get nostalgic for Japan, I sleep in my little teahouse.” 
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BELOW: Light filtered through the shoji windows of the teahouse high- 
lights the supporting post made of a rare wood, the sunken charcoal 
brazier that holds a cast-iron pot used for heating water, and a bowl 
with a tea whisk. A 19th-century kakemono, or hanging scroll, is at left. 


rope, in Japan nothing is symmetrical. The basic use 
of wood, glass and uniform wall colorings creates 
extraordinary unity in a Japanese house, within 
which the most widely varied styles can coexist. For 
years now I’ve wanted to compose the colors of a 


OPPOSITE: The living room’s colors were inspired by the 19th-century 
Korean portrait of a scholar. An Aubusson rug, Imari vases and. 18th- 
century chairs covered with ikat fabric repeat the color motif. A 19th- 
century Baccarat candelabrum rests on a table made from a tree trunk. 


room using the serene blues of a Korean portrait I 
own. That was the idea behind the living room, 
which is surrounded by pale gleaming water and 
constitutes the central focus of the house.” “I’m 
against hiding the living room away in some pro- 
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tected corner. It ought to be at the heart of the house, 
with people moving through it constantly,” adds de 
Castella, who had in mind his childhood home, a 
Belgian castle, when he proposed the layout. 

Kenzo alights first on a chaise longue and then 
moves away to try a different chair. He seems to be 
setting his imprint on all these objects, since he has 
not yet had time to take full possession of them. “To 
give you an idea of how badly I needed this house, 
from the moment I came to live here, I totally forgot 
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that I ever lived anywhere else. I decided on a Euro- 
pean-style bedroom, with the bed adjusted so my 
head would point to the north and my feet to the 
south, according to my doctor’s orders.” What he 
doesn’t say is that it took de Castella almost a year to 
solve the thorny problem of orienting the bedroom. 

“When I get nostalgic for Japan,” says Kenzo, 
“which often happens on weekends, I sleep in my 
little teahouse, which was designed by the architect 
Mizusawa Komuten.” The teahouse is Kenzo’s re- 














PRECEDING PAGES: With a view across the living room to the patio 
id garden, the heated indoor pool, used by Kenzo after work, is 
equipped with a current that creates the effect of ocean swimming. 


RIGHT: A 19th-century Chinese rug is flanked by contemporary 
leather sofas in the European-style living room. On the back wall is a 
door from Nijo Castle in Kyoto, with a painting on wood of a tiger and 

boo. At right, by the stairway, stands a statue from Tanzania, and 


in the foreground is a late-19th-century Indonesian elephant chair. 


BELOW: Separated from the garden by sliding shoji screens, the Japa- 
nese room is a peaceful haven for formal dining. The kakemono hang- 
ing on the wall at left depicts the Japanese character for “void”; on the 
lacquered low table are sake bottles and cups and a wooden ice bucket. 
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treat, the cave of the enchanter. Tall white lilies 
stand in a bronze vase. A small wooden platform, 
where Kenzo comes to have his back rubbed, is an 
outdoor extension of the teahouse. “It’s a delicious 
sensation,” he says, “having a massage with your 
nose on a level with the fish in the water.” 

Kenzo first arrived in France on New Year’s Day, 
1965, when he embarked at Marseilles. At that time 
all he knew was that he wanted to design clothes, 
and that conviction proved more than enough to 
bring him success. “I was intimidated and ham- 
pered by the formal perfection of haute couture 
when I first saw it. My reaction was to invent a form 
of unstructured couture, the inspiration for which I 


continued on page 280 


LEFT: A small hallway provides the link between the Japanese and 
European areas of the house. The terra-cotta vase by the stairway was 
bought at a flea market in Kyoto. Part of a straw costume, worn by 
Japanese workers in rice fields, hangs on the wall. BELOW: An 18th- 
century quilt from Rhode Island covers the bed in the master suite. At 
the foot of the bed is a 19th-century Japanese table. The 1983 portraits, 
painted by artist and designer Delia Cancela, depict Kenzo and a friend. 
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WHEN ISABEL GOLDSMITH looks out over 
the seventeen hundred acres of Mexi- 
co’s Pacific Coast that are hers and 
hers alone—a sun-washed wilderness 
on the outer edge of civilization that 
she has tamed and is now domesticat- 
ing—does she feel all-powerful? “No, 
I don’t feel all-powerful,” she laughs, 
“but I do feel very secure.” 

It was Isabel’s maternal grandfa- 
ther, Bolivian tin king Antenor Pa- 
tino, who bought the land, in 1977. 
Naming it Las Alamandas after an ex- 
otic yellow flower that grows wild on 
the property, he set out to do here 
what he had done three years before, 
eighty-five miles down the coast, on 
the Santiago peninsula of Manza- 
nillo; there, at this Croesus’s com- 
mand, the Mediterranean-style, jet- 
set resort of Las Hadas (The Fairies) 
rose from the blown dust. But Patifio 
died before his grandiose plan for Las 
Alamandas could be realized; indeed, 
his golf course and hotels were still 
on the drawing board, and only four 
of the two hundred condominiums 
he envisioned had been built. 

“All this got tied up in family af- 
fairs,” Isabel Goldsmith explains, 
adding that the disposition of the 
property was resolved only when she 
finally succeeded in buying out her 
grandfather’s other heirs, in 1987. 
“And now,” she exults, “no condo- 
miniums! No golf course! And no ho- 
tels! No pool even—you see, there’s a 
very nice ocean called the Pacific.” 
There’s also what may fairly be de- 
scribed as the ultimate private beach 


“It’s a place to escape to and recharge,” says 
Isabel Goldsmith of Las Alamandas, her 
coastal resort in Jalisco, Mexico. Along with 
her residence, where she spends about four 
months a year, there are three guesthouses 
available for weekly rental. RIGHT: The com- 
plex fronts a mile of secluded beach, known as 
Playa Dorada. INSET: An alcove in one of the 
guesthouses, Casa del Sol, holds a sago palm. 








“The colors for the Casa del Domo were inspired by a T-shirt I was wearing, 


Isabel Goldsmith says. The brightly painted houses, sur- 


rounded by tropical gardens, are situated on the Plaza de los Delfines, which she named for the carved stone dolphin at the entrance. 


—nearly a mile of it stretching naked 
beneath the bare blue sky. 

Electricity, fresh water and roads 
were all in place by the time Isabel 
took charge. She proceeded to build a 
three-thousand-foot landing strip ‘to 
fly in privately,” then toyed with the 


idea of building a grand house for 


herself on the property’s radiant and 
lonely Playa de la Soledad. 
second thought, it seemed that that 
I thought 
maybe | should get a little company 
down here,” 


“But on 
might be going too private 


she says. So she took the 
four existing structures, whose ar- 


chitecture was not very much to her 


liking (hideous is the word she uses 
to describe it), and with the help 
of engineer Luis de Rivera made 
them each a great deal larger, add- 
ing terraces, windows, baths and 
bedrooms by the boatload that mi- 
raculously all managed to obey the 
law of line and balance. Thus did ca- 
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“What's so nice about Las Alamandas is that you can practically live outside,” says Isabel Goldsmith. “It’s unspoiled, healthful and 
serene—it's not just suntans and nightclubs.” OPPOSITE: An archway painted in warm tones leads to a dining area on the main 
terrace of Casa del Sol. The carved wood table and chairs are Mexican, as are the table settings. She found the glassware in Guadalajara. 


For the landscaping she turned to 
a local landscape artist, Gustavo Ba- 
sulto. “I put him in charge of get- 
ting tall palm trees—I didn’t want to 
have to wait twenty years for the 
bloody things to grow. Things like bou- 
gainvillea grow overnight; you plant 
them and two months later they’re 
six feet tall, they’re wonderful—and 
they’re all over the place. But palm 
trees take seven, eight years before 
they're really tall. So we bought two 
hundred and sixty full-grown speci- 
mens from plant shops and trans- 
planted them around the property.” 
All the plants surrounding the houses 
and in the carefully tended gardens, 


including the stiff, tactile, architec- 
tural-looking cactuses, were brought 
in as well. 

Vegetable and fruit gardens 
abound—there are many mouths to 
feed, and Isabel means the property 
to be self-sustaining. Pointing out 
what workers and guests can sustain 
themselves with, she proudly lists 
pineapples, oranges, lemons, papa- 
yas, mangoes, guavas, watermelons, 
kumquats, tomatoes, carrots, avoca- 
dos, cucumbers, radishes and onions. 
“All the food here is incredibly fresh 
—the seafood obviously is bought 
straight from the fishermen in the 
morning,” she says. Each casa has its 


own cook. There’s also a big palm- 
encircled palapa restaurant down by 
the beach that exists just to service 
occupants of the houses on the prop- 
erty. “It’s not a restaurant that’s func- 
tioning all year round because then 
I'd have twenty unemployed waiters 
most of the time. And remember, 
people are eating in their houses 
also.” Lunch is at two—elaborate re- 
pasts consumed in the shade of the 
palapa or picnics on the glaring 
beach; dinner, at nine. 

How does Isabel Goldsmith spend 
her time, the long, slow days and 
nights, at Las Alamandas—does she 
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“T usually travel to Mexico to work—the resort is always evolving—but I try to give myself at least a few minutes of pleasure while 
I'm there,” she says. “My favorite thing to do is go swimming in the sea. And at night we have beach parties, complete with the 
inevitable mariachis.’”” BELOW: The westernmost edge of the property’s shoreline is punctuated by rocks where pelicans often perch. 


“There are small parties here at night and we have mariachis.” 


Antiques: Tole Furnishings 


The Enduring Beauty of Painted Dletalware 


IN A LETTER WRITTEN IN 1727, an English lady effused to her 
sister, ‘“Everybody’s mad about Japan work, I hope to be a 
dab at it by the time I see you. I will perfect myself in the 
art and bring materials with me.” As this enthusiast testi- 
fies, the craft of japanning was one of the few decorative 
skills to be embraced avidly by both amateurs and profes- 
sionals. A pastime for ladies of fashion and a source of 
commercial profit for ironmasters, flourishing in Britain 
and across the Continent, the production of lacquered tin 
was for nearly two hundred years a happy blend of the 
painter’s and metalworker’s arts. 

In England, japanned metalware was called Pontypool 
or Japan in the early years. In France, it was known as téle 
peinte, later shortened to téle. Tole comes from taule, a form 
of table; the literal meaning is a thin sheet or tablet of iron. 

Tole was an outgrowth of the lacquer trade and the ja- 
panning and ornamenting industry. Lacquer became im- 
portant in England during the Restoration, after Charles II 
ordered lacquered furniture. In addition, a vogue for lac- 
quered furnishings ensued at court. Because lacquer was so 
costly and difficult to obtain, English artisans invented 
varnishes that successfully imitated Oriental lacquer; their 
process was called japanning. 

Many attempts were made to japan metal, but the re- 
sults were mixed. No one had found a way to japan and 
paint on metal without the object chipping or rusting. 
Three treatises written by 1701 discussed the japanning of 
metals, but none of the authors could recommend a peel- 
or flake-proof varnish. Designers nevertheless persevered. 
A 1729 account book from Gumley and Turing, cabinet- 
makers to George II, records an order for “japanning four 
large tin receivers in Red with neat drawings in silver.” 

The search for a foolproof solution ended in the Welsh 
town of Pontypool. Around 1730 the first permanent ja- 
panning of metals was achieved there at the Hanbury 
ironworks. What was discovered was a new technique: If 
sheets of iron were covered with a thin film of tin, coated 
with black asphaltum varnish and baked in an annealing 
oven for hardening, they would emerge with a dark, lus- 
trous surface resistant to heat, oxidation and chipping. The 
Pontypool Japan Works was set up, and it was so success- 
ful that japanned metalwares became known generically 
as Pontypool even when manufactured, as they later were, 
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in Wolverhampton and Birmingham. Thriving at a time 
when English goods dominated the world, Pontypool was 
sold in Holland and France. A representative group of 
pieces may have been presented to Catherine the Great by 
a member of the Hanbury family; the collection is thought 
to be in the Hermitage. 

By the end of the eighteenth century, the industry was 
so vital that the term japanning, which in 1700 connoted 
the ornamentation of wood and furniture, was now en- 
tirely associated with metal goods. The Pontypool phe- 
nomenon was still vigorous enough in 1790 for Sarah 
Siddons to make a speech in praise of its products. Well 
before then, the distinctive Pontypool style had developed. 
Objects such as tureens, coffeepots and tea chests were var- 
nished in black, maroon or Prussian blue, or tortoiseshell 
effect. On these backgrounds were brushed floral sprays, 
chinoiseries, landscapes or scenes from rural life. Painters 
also applied a meandering gold line, called the Stormont, a 
name said to be taken from a local politician whose 
speeches were apt to wander. In 1799, very much in the 
Stormont tradition, a Pontypool poet composed a 110-line 
ode, girded with exalted diction, to the glories of the 
Hanbury works and its tin-plated articles. Mercifully, 
space prohibits quotation of it. 

Although Jean-Baptiste Colbert, Louis XIV’s famous 
minister, encouraged the growth of the French tin-plating 
industry in the seventeenth century, and lacquered furni- 
ture was collected by Mme de Pompadour, the japanning 
of metal was not greatly pursued in France before 1760. 
But from then on, a profusion of tole objects was created, 
including urns, vases, jardinieres, sconces, basins, tables 
and cabinets. The French may have started late, but the 
imagination and skill of their craftsmen speedily brought 
them to the forefront of the art. They became celebrated 
for the softness and vividness of their backgrounds for 
tole. The French used vernis martin, an imitation lacquer 


Cafetiére, French, circa 1820. Tole; 35” x 16”. Tole, which derives its 
name from the French term for japanned metalware, tole peinte, was a 
product of Europe’s determination to imitate the Oriental lacquer that it 
had long admired. Here, gold armorial trophies on a red ground—a 
color combination highly favored during the Napoleonic era—decorate 
a coffee urn whose refined form exhibits the lingering influence of Neo- 
classicism beyond the Empire period. Mallett at Bourdon House, London. 
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Chandelier, Italian, circa 1780. Tole; 28” x 26”. Colorfully rendered country themes found expression in Italian 
tole, as they frequently did in the japanned metalware of England. Here, floral and foliage motifs abound 
in a chandelier that was originally designed to hold candles. L’Antiquaire & the Connoisseur, Inc., New York. 


whose varied effects included a transparent varnish in 
which millions of specks of gold metal were suspended. 
These flakes gave the backgrounds a wonderful luminos- 
ity and sheen, especially when combined with creams, 
crimsons, yellows and pale blues. 

Tole furnishings were coveted in French society. The 
legendary Mme Récamier was a notable collector of tole, 
and proof that it found favor in the most exalted surround- 
ings is seen in the Vente du Mobilier de Versailles. The in- 
ventory mentions a cabaret of Sévres porcelain on a 
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“plateau de tole peinte facon de lac.” During the Terror, Hu- 
bert Robert, the gifted French painter who was impris- 
oned in the Conciergerie, painted metal articles, which he 
exchanged for food and other necessities for himself and 
his fellow prisoners. 

As would be expected, the decoration of late-eighteenth- 
century tole was indebted to classicism and the widespread 
interest in ancient Greece and Rome. In tole, the excava- 
tions at Herculaneum and Pompeii, the writings of Winck- 
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ABOVE: Mantel Clock, French, circa 1795. Tole; 
22” x 12”. The French, who began making 
tole during the second half of Louis XV’s reign, 
became known for the superb surface quality 
of their japanned grounds. A clock in the form 
of an Etruscan vase bears gilt detailing that 
includes an oak-leaf-and-acorn border. Flor- 
ence de Dampierre Antiques, Ltd., New York. 


RIGHT: Pair of Night Tables, French, circa 1800. 
Tole; 30” x 16” each. Soldiers in Napoleonic 
regalia, military scenes and various views— 
perhaps of conquered lands—are accompanied 
by a foliage pattern that was often achieved 
with a carved potato dipped in paint. Flor- 
ence de Dampierre Antiques, Ltd., New York. 
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Civilized Sailing Aboard the Beaupré 


High Style and Craftsmanship Distinguish a Designers Own Yacht 
INTERIOR DESIGN BY JON BANNENBERG TEXT BY ELIZABETH LAMBERT PHOTOGRAPHY BY DURSTON SAYLOR 


“In the past, sailing yachts have been dark, claustrophobic and crude,” says Jon Bannenberg. “I wanted space, light and air.” OP- 
POSITE AND BELOW: The designer’s own 122-foot yacht, Beaupré, which he named for his wife, combines modern technol- 
ogy with the comforts of home. “This isn’t racing, this is cruising,” he says. “There’s no reason why we shouldn’t be comfortable.” 


“Boats are the last of the 
great hand-built machines. A yacht 
is like a hand-built 747.” 


BELOW: “The intention was to avoid any feeling of going 
down a constricted stairway to a closed-in saloon,” says 
Bannenberg of the passage from pilothouse to saloon. 
Horse head is a copy of a sculpture owned by the designer. 
Barometer once belonged to British admiral Samuel Hood. 
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PRECEDING PAGES: Bird’s-eye maple veneer warms the saloon, which features windows that slide into water- 
tight boxes to allow for the circulation of fresh air. Chairs are by Alvar Aalto. The gilt-case clock was salvaged from 
the SS Sirius, the first steamship to cross the Atlantic. Rug was designed by Paul Poiret. Manuel Canovas sofa fabric. 


“MY AIM IS TO TAKE the baloney out of boats,” says Jon 
Bannenberg. “In particular, to get rid of the assump- 
tion that comfort may be all right on a motor yacht, 
but on a sailing boat, macho means dark and claus- 
trophobic. That is an Alice-in-Wonderland theory of 
design, an idea that you are temporarily smaller 
when in a confined space. A boat shouldn’t be any 
different from a car—you expect to sit in it, be com- 
fortable and go. 

“I wanted to prove that a sailing yacht—and I 
don’t mean a motor yacht with sails added, but an 
efficient sailing machine—could be comfortable, 
could have space, light and air.” 

So it is that Jon Bannenberg—the London de- 
signer who has produced some of the most beautiful 
yachts in the world, the man who once said, “Why 
do I need a boat? I have everybody else’s’”—is now 
the proud owner of Beaupré, a sleek sailing yacht 
with all the comforts and pleasures he has at home 
and expects to have at sea. 

He sees no reason why he should stub his toes 
and bump his head when he’s on a boat, so hydrau- 
lic winches are mounted below the decks, and there 
is a minimum headroom of seven feet. Stairs are 
realistic, not the usual narrow, nearly vertical lad- 
ders. “Tastes don’t change just because you're on a 
boat,” says the designer. “Life continues, and it’s 
important to be surrounded by the things that give 
you pleasure. If you like music at home, you'll want 
music at sea. A painting can cost more than the boat, 
but if that’s what you like, then have it. 

“1 like clients to suggest things. It’s an education 
for me to try to give them what they ask for. That’s 
why every boat I design is distinct; each is like an 
opera with a different cast and different prima don- 
nas. Every client has different requests, and I have 
never insisted that anyone have a boat just as I 
wanted it to be.” 

Which brings him to another reason for design- 
ing his own yacht—to do one exactly as he would 
like. And so he has a treadmill set into the floor of 
the main cabin, since he is accustomed to running 
four or five miles a day. There are good reading 
lights on dimmers, vases for the exotic flowers 
found in faraway places, chairs by Alvar Aalto. 

There is also an Art Déco rug designed by Paul 
Poiret; a collection of tribal art; books, prints and ob- 
jects with nautical associations; and a mix of antique 
and modern pieces—all of which he has simply be- 


cause he likes them and wants to have them around. 

His only concession in+this policy of taking art to 
sea is a favorite Art Déco sculpture of a horse head 
that captures the spirit of the boat. The original, 
which is stone, stays firmly in London, and a lighter 
cast goes on board. 

Pleasures and comforts are, however, only half 
the story, for Beaupré is indeed “an efficient sailing 
machine.” It is 122 feet long, the mast is 140 feet 
high, and it consistently cruises at the impressive 
speed of twelve and a half knots. Sailors know that’s 
very good. Landlubbers understand when Jon 
Bannenberg says, ‘This boat sails like hell. It’s a tre- 
mendous feeling of power harnessing the wind to 
move two hundred and thirty tons at that speed.” 

The crew of six is relatively small. “Compare that 
with the yachts in the America’s Cup,” he says. 
“You see films of twelve gorillas winding the 
winches like mad. The sail area of this boat is 
greater, but a smaller crew is enough because hy- 
draulic winches trim the sails at the push of a but- 
ton. The technology of boats and new, lighter 
materials are developing all the time, but boats are 
still the last of the great hand-built machines. You 
can’t build a plane by hand. You are given a shell 
and can only design the interior. It is possible to 
build a car by hand, but it’s rarely done. A yacht is 
more flexible. It can be made longer, wider, the 
rooms rearranged. 

“A yacht is like a hand-built 747,” he adds. “A 
luxury yacht? There’s no such thing. The skills that 
go into these boats deserve more than such a dismis- 
sive term. People don’t talk about a luxury race- 
horse—you either have one or you don’t. All yachts 
are a luxury. Nobody needs one. If you’re lucky 
enough to have one, then you're very lucky indeed.” 

Beaupré, which was built by Brooke Yachts Inter- 
national, an English boatyard, follows an old En- 
glish tradition of fine craftsmanship and what used 
to be called gentlemen’s yachts. 

The craftsmanship is still there, and Jon Ban- 
nenberg wanted to incorporate it into his design. 
But, he explains, “I also wanted to rethink the aes- 
thetics, the mechanics, and build a structure based 
on very large doors and windows for light and air, a 
space that is not just a box but considered architec- 
turally with split levels and long views. I wanted to 
prove that it is still possible to build a gentleman’s 
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sailing yacht. Not yesterday’s but today’s. 














OPPOSITE: A work after Matisse hangs in the corridor off the main cabin. A hatch at the top of the stairs conceals 
a treadmill for Bannenberg, who believes the amenities on a boat should be no different from those at home. 








ABOVE: Gray Corian was used in the main cabin to surface the wide architraves and night tables. Jon Bannenberg designed 
the drapery and headboard fabric. The horse-head design embroidered on the sheet appears throughout as a decorative motif. 


RIGHT: In the main cabin is a Spy print of 
a naval officer. The dolphin sculpture, cast 
from a 19th-century original, forms a base for 
the lights. Bird’s-eye maple, gray Corian anda 
stipple-painted finish were incorporated in 
the interiors “to give a feeling of calm,” says 
Bannenberg, “and to avoid visual indigestion.” 


OPPOSITE: “I can’t stand a lot of dinky little 
things,” the designer explains. “You don’t 
get any smaller when you're on a boat, so 
why should the things you use be any small- 
er?” An African stool from his collection of 
tribal artifacts is set in one of the main cabin 
baths. Dolphin sculptures support the lights. 


“Yachts are a luxury. 
If you're lucky enough 
to have one, you're 
very lucky indeed.” 
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Gardens: 
A Landscape 
in Segovia 


Moorish Sensibility 
on Spains Eresma River 


TEXT BY NICHOLAS SHRADY 
PHOTOGRAPHY BY JOSE LUIS PEREZ 


Landscape architect Leandro Silva Delgado’s 
garden lies outside the old walls of Segovia 
on the Eresma River. OPPOSITE: Water from 
a natural spring courses through a narrow 
channel down stone steps and divides a 
walkway en route to a lower pond. Erigeron 
trails across the steps, and sweet alyssum 
edges the walkway. Spires of lavender, left, 
and a Chinese persimmon tree, right, contrib- 
ute another dimension to the balanced design. 








LEFT: “Because of the cliff, the garden is pro- 
tected from the cold northern winds,” Silva 
Delgado explains, “and the microclimate al- 
lows the growing of many species that would 
otherwise be unthinkable here.” ABOVE: 
Overlooked by the Alcazar, Lady Banks’ 
roses pour over the cliff, and columbine, 
erigeron and sage flourish in the foreground. 


ACCUSATIONS OF MADNESS, as Galileo, 
Mozart and Dali were all aware, can 
also presage genius. When Uru- 
guayan-born, Madrid-based land- 
scape architect Leandro Silva Delgado 
bought a neglected tract of land along 
the banks of the Eresma River outside 
Segovia, with the intention of turn- 
ing it into a bucolic retreat, the locals 
thought he was mad indeed. “The 
winters are too cold,” they warned 
him, “the landscape too harsh.” Silva 
Delgado knew, however, that the 
property’s situation—in a deep river 
valley with abundant southern light 
and protected from the winds of the 
Segovian plateau by a sheer wall of 
the canyon—could make it an oasis in 
the midst of the nearly barren terrain 
surrounding it. He was aware also 
that few locales could present so sin- 


Today, Silva Delgado’s garden is O1 


LEFT: The massive presence of a jutting sand- 
stone cliff, at left, is softened by judicious 
plantings of trees—cypress, yew, box, and a 
quince in full flower. Irises, in shades of or- 
ange and russet, color the foreground. Vis- 
ible in the distance is El Parral Monastery. 


BELOW: Lamb’s ears line a hillside pathway 
and wander onto the rough stone paving. The 
darker foliage of rosemary and the yellow 
flowers of Coronilla emerus lend contrast. An 
emerald thuja, left, and a giant sequoia, right, 
are among the trees sought by Silva Delgado 
to restore the garden’s horticultural heritage. 


gular and inspiring a vantage point: 
To the west, looming high above the 
river, are the turrets and battlements 
of the Alcazar. Just upriver to the 
east is El Parral Monastery, with its 
unfinished Gothic facade. 

“There is an old Segovian adage,” 
explains Silva Delgado, “De los huer- 
tos al Parral, paraiso terrerial [In the 
orchards of Parral, an earthly para- 
dise]. I knew I could make things 
blossom here.” That was twenty years 
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che most luxuriant in all of Spain. 


ago. Today, Silva Delgado’s garden is 
one of the most luxuriant in all of 
Spain, and a source of amazement 
and pride to the once-dubious locals. 
He has drawn from the most diverse 
sources to acquire species of trees and 
plants that he felt would take to the 
brutal landscape. The variety of trees 
alone makes for a kind of interna- 
tional arboretum: There are Austrian 
black pines, a Chinese ginkgo, a Eu- 
ropean cherry, a Japanese maple, yew 


RIGHT: Snow-in-summer drifts across a wall 
topped by decorative elements found in Anda- 
lusia. The landscape architect planned the de- 
sign so that even the irises in the background 
match the wall, which has been washed in 
colors that blend with the Segovian sandstone. 


BELOW: A field of lavender, the rounded 
symmetrical forms providing a prim contrast 
to the rugged site, thrives at the base of a 
sandstone cliff. The setting is an ideal one for 
the plant, which is valued for the fragrant oil 
it produces; its history predates that of the 
14th-century Alcazar, seen on the distant hill. 
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LEFT: “And always the cypresses,” Silva Del- 
gado remarks of a lushly planted corner of 
the garden. White blossoms of snow-in-sum- 
mer and perennial candytuft clamber over a 
fieldstone wall that straggles up the hillside. 
Irises, stiff and sedate, add a note of formality. 


BELOW: A walled pond, center, is surrounded 
by cypresses, maples, irises and lavender. The 
tree at left, a horse chestnut, is prized for 
its shade and for its blossom, which tree 
expert Hugh Johnson has described as a 
“tall candle of flowers, as original as orchids.” 


trees, lindens, birches and a harvest 
of fruit trees including quince, plum, 
pear and pomegranate. The introduc- 
tion of each new species, however, 
was a calculated risk, which turned 
up seme surprises. While almost ev- 
ery other palm tree withered, the rare 
Chinese palm adapted admirably; 
and although the olive tree is ubiqui- 
tous in Spain, Silva Delgado admits 
that his sole example has never done 
particularly well. 

But if the horticultural landscape of 
Segovia and the entire region of old 
Castile beyond the boundaries of the 





garden is limited, it is because a lega- 
cy was abandoned. He made his way 
to the oldest sites in the region, to 
monasteries, convents, estates and 
public parks, to look for traces of 
the botanical past. “I discovered the 
Chinese palm in the old Casa de 
la Moneda, or mint,” recounts Silva 
Delgado. “Perhaps it was brought 
along with other treasures from the 
East via the overland trade route, 
perhaps by sea; I do not know, but 
there it was, thriving in the middle 
of Segovia.” At the nearby Convent 


continued on page 286 


RIGHT: Shadowed and mysterious, a natural 
grotto is half hidden by an encroaching stand 
of nepeta, foreground, rosemary and a few 
long-stemmed poppies. The time-mellowed 
structure above the grotto is used as a storage 
house for Silva Delgado’s gardening tools. 


BELOW: Snow-in-summer climbs the steps 
leading to a linden grove. Lavender, right, 
and cotoneaster, left, cover the slope. The 
low-growing plants complement the shallow 
steps, while yew trees and flower-filled urns 
at the top bring an air of romance to the scene. 
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Naive Melody in Manhattan 


A Collectors Eye for Singular American Folk Art 


TEXT BY STEVEN M. L. ARONSON 
PHOTOGRAPHY BY BILLY CUNNINGHAM 


The Manhattan pied-a-terre of investor David Davies brims 
with the folk art he has collected since the early 1960s, when 
he first visited New York’s Museum of American Folk Art. 
BELOW: A tiger carved by Felipe Benito Archuleta commands 
the living room. Atop a painted chest is a copper weathervane, 
and mounted above it is an oil by Israel Litwak. Turkish rug. 





OPPOSITE: “I don’t understand people who aren’t interested in 
collecting something,” says Davies. Surrounding the doorway to 
the kitchen, an array of objects includes an umbrella stand, paint- 
ings by Lawrence Lebduska and two weathervanes. A wooden gull 
and a car weathervane stand atop a kitchen cabinet. At left is 
an assemblage that Davies calls “a sort of hanging Rorschach.” 
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WILLIAM SAROYAN once said, ““We love 
paintings by the untrained painter, 
the so-called primitive (they might 
just as well be called the civilized or 
the super-civilized) because these 
paintings are so innocent... .” This 
is the school that, in their rude, un- 
schooled expertness, the artists repre- 
sented on the walls of David Davies’s 
Manhattan apartment all belong to. 
For long years they’ve been un- 
skilled-laboring under a cloud of dif- 
ferent labels. “Self-taught painters, 
Sunday painters, popular artists, folk 
artists, outsiders—books have been 
written on the various appellations, 
but what it all comes down to is the 
fact that these painters never had any 
formal art education,” Davies says. 
“Of all the names, ‘folk artists’ has be- 
come the most accepted, since they 
were usually very ordinary peo- 
ple—‘just folks.’ But at some juncture 
in their lives, for one reason or an- 
other, they decided on this form of 
individual expression.” 

Given that what these artists 
shared was a tonic lack of academic 
restraint, their paintings couldn’t 
help but be flagrantly—glaringly— 
stare-worthy. The setting that Davies, 
an investor who lives most of the 
year in San Francisco, has provided 
for all this painted canvas is a parlor 
floor-through in a_ late-nineteenth- 
century town house in the Murray 
Hill section of town. “I’ve always 
lived in very modern houses,” he 
says, “but the minute I saw this, it 
seemed to me everything a New York 
apartment was supposed to be—high 
ceilings, elaborate moldings, parquet 
floors.” For all that, Davies decided 
to step back and make the place not 
grand but merely comfortable—“like 
an old piece of clothing’’—and let the 
pictures do the wild thing. The origi- 
nal dining room became the living 
room, which, true to his promise of 
unpresumption, he outfitted with 
only a sofa and two club chairs cov- 
ered in white duck, a passel of leather 
pillows and a big wooden bookcase. 
The original living room meanwhile 
became the bedroom; Davies took out 
the white-marble fireplace (“It was 
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too Rococo—everything but cherubs”), 
put in greenish-black marble on the 
floor around it and installed a nine- 
teenth-century pine mantel that re- 
peats the columns in the room. Then 
he had the spacious terrace enclosed 
for all-weather use as a dining room. 
The kitchen, large by New York stan- 
dards, now serves him additionally as 
an Office, its shelves stocked not with 
cookbooks but with art boboks—mostly 
on American folk art. 

“The folk artists I have known 
have certainly had more than their 


fair share of idiosyncrasies,” says Da- 
vies with a laugh. He proceeds to re- 
count the kooky life and times of one 
Jim Colclough, who is represented by 
two large wooden—and, as it hap- 
pens» conversation—pieces in the 
apartment. “He was born in 1900 in 
Arkansas and became a car salesman 
and then a carnival barker—he tray- 
eled with the circus for thirty years. 
Only when he retired and moved to 
California did he begin to carve, us- 
ing the redwood he found on the 
Mendocino beaches. He was a geneal- 


BELOW: A carving of Harry Truman as a World War | artillery captain can be cranked so that the 
arm lifts and he thumbs his nose. The artist, Jim Colclough, claims to have been Truman’s cousin. 
OPPOSITE: In the living room, a horse weathervane stands next to an elephant vane found at the 
Bridgeport, Connecticut, home of P. T. Barnum. Morris Hirshfield’s 1945 The Artist and His 
Model has been shown at several museums, including the Metropolitan and the Whitney. Says 
Davies, “It’s the most important one here—the only painting by the artist that shows himself.” 

















ogy nut, always tracing and retracing 
his family tree. He claimed that he 
was distantly related to Harry Tru- 
man. He went so far as to write hima 
letter when he was president, enclos- 
ing the whole genealogy ‘so he’d 
know all his other relations, too.’ He 
got a letter back, from Bess Truman, 
saying how glad she was to hear that 
they were cousins. He prized that let- 
ter—in his eyes, it substantiated the 
relationship. He also claimed he was 
related to the duke of Windsor and 
Anne Boleyn and that if he’d been born 
in England he would have had a title— 
he took this so seriously that he al- 
ways referred to himself as ‘Suh Jim.’ ” 


Colclough’s carving of “cousin” 
Harry has pride of place in Davies’s 
bedroom. It presents Truman as an 
artillery captain in World War I, his 
boots laced with copper wire. Won- 
derfully, totally unexpectedly, when 
the crank at the base is pulled, the 
figure lifts its arm and thumbs its 
nose at the world. ‘After all,” Davies 
says, ““Give-’em-hell Harry thumbed 
his nose at authority. He did stand up 
to MacArthur.” 

There’s a carving of two other Col- 
clough “cousins” in the bedroom— 
the duke and duchess of Windsor. 
Here they are on their wedding day, 
in all their remembered elegance. The 


carving was fashioned after one of 
the photographs in the famous series 
that Cecil Beaton took on the steps of 
the medieval porch of the Chateau 
de Candé in Tours, where they were 
married. Picture a warm and sunny 
afternoon in June of 1937—“bride’s 
weather.” The duke was in a morn- 
ing coat, his flaxen hair, as Beaton 
wrote romantically, “ruffled gold,” 
his rubicund complexion “clear and 
sunburnt, his blue eyes transparent 
with excitement.” Mrs. Simpson was 
in her “hard blue” wedding dress by 
Mainbocher, a hat of straw, feathers 
and tulle set like a halo on her sleek 
Chinese-looking hair. “Oh, so this is 


Paintings by Victor Duena, Harry Lieberman, Malcah Zeldis, Bob Carter, Uncle Jack Dey, B. Gibbert and Vestie Davis fill the walls of the 
master bedroom, formerly the living room. A series of iron doorstops decorate the table, which is flanked by weathervanes. Davies sees a 
strong alignment between the self-taught painters and other folk artists in his collection, all of whom “share a lack of academic restraint.” 














An old Spanish trestle table in the glassed-in terrace off the kitchen holds a painted iron doorstop in the shape of flowers and a late-19th- 
century whirligig made of wood, leather, metal and part of an old shoe. At left, a wooden pig weathervane. Although Davies collects a wide 
range of objects, he says, “Weathervanes are my first love. 1am drawn to them because of their lean, structural—almost skeletal—beauty.” 


the great dress? Well, it’s lovely, 
very pretty,” admired the duke, ac- 
cording to Beaton. 

One looks (in vain) for a crank at 
the base of the Colclough carving, won- 
dering what the duke of Windsor, once 
it is pulled, could possibly be made to 
do—abdicate before one’s eyes? Or sim- 
ply tie a Windsor knot? “They’re my fa- 
vorites,” Davies says. “I love them.” 

Also in Davies’s bedroom are works 
by Alex Maldonaldo, a Mexican prize- 
fighter who moved to San Francisco. 
When the local educational channel 
sponsored an art contest on what to 
do with Alcatraz, the notoriously 
tough former federal prison, now 
that it was emptied of its prisoners, 
Maldonaldo decided that since Man- 
hattan had the Statue of Liberty, Al- 
catraz should have an Indian astride 


its island carrying a torch, blazingly 
embodying the West. Maldonaldo’s 
painting won. “I saw it on TV and 
bought it,” says Davies. ‘He was in 
his late eighties then. What he really 
liked to do was paint things as he en- 
visioned them in the future.” Indeed, 
one of Davies’s Maldonaldos is of a 
city with furiously futuristic malls 
and plazas. He himself lived in a sim- 
ple white clapboard house in the Mis- 
sion District. “And this is how lie saw 
it,” Davies says, directing one’s gaze 
to the picture—‘these insane phan- 
tasmagorical colors! Primitive artists 
have a tendency to express their feel- 
ings with the candor and intensity of 
a child, but a child reflecting experi- 
ence gained from a long life—most 
primitive artists begin their careers 
quite late.” 


This, in fact, is an understatement 
—witness Harry Lieberman, whose 
painting Two Dreamers—the Hasid 
and the Philosopher hangs in Davies’s 
bedroom. He ran a confectionery fac- 
tory, retired in his eighties and only 
then started to paint, living—and 
painting—to the almost infinite age 
of 103. “He used to wear a beret,” 
Davies recalls. “Larry Rivers discov- 
ered him and told him, ‘Whatever 
you do, never take any lessons.’ ” 

Victor Duena, a onetime San Fran- 
cisco waiter who painted the oil of a 
girl and two dogs and another of a 
large leopard, which hang in Davies's 
bedroom, also started painting ex- 
tremely late in life. “That leopard re- 
minded me of my dog,” says Davies. 
There’s a tiger on the premises as 


continued on page 290 
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IT SHOULD SURPRISE no one that the art 
of illustration affects us more directly 
than the works of the great masters 
held hostage in the museums. For il- 
lustration is, in sum and substance, 
tied to the concerns of everyday life. 
The more indelible images, for some 
of us, were fixed somewhere back 
in childhood. Blind Pew staggering 
down the road in sightless night, or 
the band of swarthy pirates lunging 
into action in N. C. Wyeth’s illustra- 
tions for Robert Louis Stevenson’s 
Treasure Island, took on the quality of 
childhood nightmare. 

More perplexing was the image of 
those languorous women in the re- 
productions of illustrator Maxfield 
Parrish’s much-reproduced painting 
Daybreak, hanging in the family par- 
lor, enshrined above the sofa next to 
the new Victrola that scratched out 
“Granada” and “My Isle of Golden 
Dreams” on aimless Sunday after- 
noons. It is a surprise to find that the 
vague air of eroticism or androgyny 
(had we been old enough to identify 
it at the time) still clings to that pic- 
ture of anude young woman leaning 
over the supine figure of another 
dressed in semiclassical garb. 

From Egyptian scrolls and medi- 
eval psalters to the haberdashery ads 
of the twenties or the children’s 
books of today, the art of illustration 
has usually been seen as the wedding 
of word with image. At its worst it 
trades in clichés—the knights in shin- 
ing armor and damsels in distress 





ABOVE: The Parting, Howard Pyle, 1908. Oil on canvas; 36” x 21”. Drama and human 
that remain the heroes and heroines of emotion find common ground throughout Pyle’s work and are explored in an illustra- 
TV commercials. At its best, it rises to tion for Basil King’s story “A Sign from Heaven,” in which two lovers must part because 
of their families’ differing loyalties at the onset of the revolutionary war. A hero to - 
Norman Rockwell and an inspiring teacher to a generation of illustrators, Pyle is re- 
of Toulouse-Lautrec promoting the garded as the father of American illustration. Brandywine Fantasy Gallery, Chicago. 


the status of high art in the posters 


OPPOSITE: Puss-in-Boots, Maxfield Parrish, | 

1913. Oil on panel; 30” x 24”. Parrish’s richly | 

Art ° colored illustrations frequently exalted the 

° fairy tales and make-believe of childhood, of- 

é - ten against luminous skies and landscapes. 

Puss-in-Boots adorned the May 1914 cover of 

Al } lerl1can Illustration Hearst’s Magazine. Altman/Burke Fine Art, 
New York. FOLLOWING PAGES: Quality by 

B< pae : . - Kuppenheimer, J.C. Leyendecker, circa 1930. Oil 
Paintings Thai Capture the Sentiments of an cra on canvas; 25” x 19” each. Conveying the same 
elegant hauteur seen in his famous Arrow 

Collar illustrations, Leyendecker’s ad, like other 

TEXT BY JAMES R. MELLOW works, exhibits a two-dimensional quality and 

reveals his penchant for elaborate pictorial | 

elements. Judy Goffman Fine Art, New York. 
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| Columbus, N. C. Wyeth, 1942. Oil on gesso board; 26” x 23”. Revealing both a mastery of visual 
communication and his affinity for American historical subjects, Wyeth—who was a star pupil 
of Howard Pyle—commemorates the 450th anniversary of Columbus’s discovery of the New 
World in a commissioned work for Hiram Walker, Inc.. Brandywine Fantasy Gallery, Chicago. 











switzerland’s La Cour de Ferme 
Restoring a 17th-Century Chalet near Gstaad | 


TEXT BY WILLIAM WEAVER 
PHOTOGRAPHY BY PASCAL HINOUS 








LA COUR DE FERME grows on you, or 
rather, it seems to grow around you. 
But that growth is rapid. First of all, 
with the complicity of its proprietors 
and virtual creators, the house is wel- 
coming. Even the cats and the pair of 
poodles seem to be glad visitors have 
arrived. “The most important things 
in the house are the animals and the 
books,” Valérie Youmans says. But 
it’s apparent that everything about 
the place holds a meaning for her and 
her husband, Scott. They have made 
the house, and in a sense, the house 
has made them. It has—as houses 
will—shaped their lives. 

The chalet is situated in one of the 
most beautiful areas in Switzerland, a 
few miles from Gstaad, on a high 
meadow near Rougemont, a little vil- 
lage whose eleventh-century church 
with its simple spire stands next to a 
rebuilt castle. The view is, by some 
miracle, at once dramatic and sooth- 
ing. From their lawn, which descends 
toward an invisible rushing river in a 


“It’s truly a farmer’s house,” says Scott You- 
mans of La Cour de Ferme, the 1695 Swiss 
chalet that he and his wife, Valérie (below), 
share. Situated a few miles from Gstaad, the 
residence rests at the foot of the Videmanette 


mountains. LEFT: A terra-cotta brick drive 
leads to the house’s north fagade and the barn. 
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deep valley, you see the rising fields 
of the opposite slope, a patchwork of 
green fields punctuated by lines and 
clusters of trees, with Alpine peaks 
towering protectively above: Rubli, 
Rocher Pointu, Rocher Plat, Rocher 
Pourri, Videmanette. 

The Youmanses’ house has a sense 
of simplicity, of being a part of the 
land on which it stands. And in fact, 
the inscription over the front door, 
now fading into the handsome aged 
wooden wall, clearly states, “By the 
grace of God, we, Abraham and Pi- 
erre Berthollet, brothers, have built 
this house in 1695, for we know that 


if our earthly habitation of this lodge 
is destroyed, we have an edifice only 
from God that is an eternal house and 
one not made by hands, for it is by 
faith that we progress.” 

Valérie and Scott Youmans are true 
partners. Valérie is an interior de- 
signer, and Scott, after giving up a 
successful career in business, first 
studied landscape architecture, then 
became a practicing architect. The 
Youmanses carved for themselves a 
little office in a corner of their barn. 
There, off of an octagonal hallway, 
they write and draw and create, el- 
bow to elbow. At the moment, they 


are working on a house in Greece. 
“Now we only work when it’s some- 
thing that really interests us,” Valérie 
Youmans says. ‘We're doing this 
house for a friend.” 

But they are never idle. For one 
thing, there is always La Cour de 
Ferme itself to keep them busy. They 


‘bought the place in 1980. “It was an 


incredible opportunity to buy seven- 
teen thousand square meters in Swit- 
zerland,” Scott Youmans says. “That 
may not sound huge, but here—this 
is a small country—it’s a big prop- 
erty. And because the old house stood 
on it, we could make ourselves a 


BELOW: A corner in the antique-filled sitting room is composed of a 19th-century Austrian writing desk, a Chinese lacquered 
box and tea caddies, and an 1820 sang-de-boeuf bottle. Hanging on the wall are a painting by Charles Shaw and an antique 
Indian temple carving. The chrome chairs are by the Youmanses’ friend Paul Tuttle. OPPOSITE: Original beams from the 
17th century span the sitting room. The pair of portraits of noblemen are 17th-century Italian. Rare multicolored Berber rug. 
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Each room, each tabletop, is an anthology of memories and associations. 


An eclectic mixture of antiques in the mastér bedroom includes a 19th-century Ko- 
rean chest, an ecclesiastical candelabrum and a Venetian mirror: An Indian bracelet is 
wrapped around a swan, which was a gift from Oscar Hammerstein’s widow, Dorothy. 
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ator defines it, “a Georgian color.” 
“Valérie is wonderful with colors,” 
her husband says, “and worked pa- 
tiently with the painter until she got 
What she wanted.” 

“IT hated the idea of looking out 
all winter at the white snow from 
a room with white walls,” she con- 
firms. Some visitors have found a 
Mexican character in the rough, ado- 
belike plaster walls, while others 
have been reminded of the houses in 
southern Italian fishing villages. Va- 
lérie had neither in mind; the walls 
just seemed right as they now are. 

All their lives—they recently cele- 
brated their fortieth wedding anni- 
versary—the Youmanses have collected 
things: paintings, objects, furni- 
ture, rugs (their kilims are just one 
source of pride). Both inherited furni- 
ture from their families, and they 
prize presents from friends. So each 
room, each tabletop, is an anthology 
of memories and associations. Old 






























ABOVE: The view to the kitchen from the dining room is set off BELOW: Candlelight softly brightens the dining room at dusk, 


by a Louis XVI country marble-topped commode that is framed and French doors reflect the table, set with antique family linens 
by the house's ever-present posts and beams. Greenery and dry- and Baccarat crystal. The 1806 portrait of a boy is by Louise 
ing herbs are combined with European and Oriental ceramics. Mauduit and Jacques-Louis David. Chairs are by Paul Tuttle. 


place to live.” They are still at work, 
making little additions and subtrac- 
tions, the fine-tuning of a home. 
After decades of neglect, the place 
was a wreck inside. But every bit of 
wood, every beam or floorboard that 
hadn‘t rotted or succumbed to wood- 
worm, was carefully saved and re- 
used. The former floor is now the 
ceiling of the spacious sitting room. 
Four beams from the barn now cross 
the room above door level, but they 
do not touch the ceiling. “My hus- 
band liked the idea of the beams 
there to lower the height of the room, 
and to make it more intimate,” Va- 
lérie says. There is also a one-ton 
beam supporting the roof, and the 
end walls are strengthened with con- 
cealed concrete. “We have to think of 
the weight of the snow in winter.” 
Snow also explains the color cho- 
sen for the sitting room walls and 
draperies. “Warm apricot,” the cre- 








LEFT: In the top-floor guest bedroom, high eaves accommodate a rustic Swiss canopy 
bed. Between the windows hangs a childhood portrait of Valérie Youmans’s mother. 
ABOVE: Centering the master suite on the ground floor is a bed covered in Ralph 
Lauren sheets. A cane-back bergére mixes with bamboo tables and a Kashgai kilim. 


and new live comfortably together: 
In the dining room, for example, the 
early-nineteenth-century portrait by 
Louise Mauduit and Jacques-Louis 
David looks toward the steel-and- 
cane chairs designed by Paul Tuttle, a 
friend of the Youmanses. 

Still, there is a sense of coherence in 
the house, imposed not by a decor- 
ator’s fiat but by the taste of the 
inhabitants. The decorator, Valérie 
herself, has subtly underlined that 
coherence. For instance, she discov- 
ered early in the transformation pro- 
- cess a certain Swiss linen she liked— 
simple, strong, versatile. And she 
used it throughout the main floor for 


cushions, lampshades and uphol- 
stery. Similarly, all the baths are pan- 
eled in light wood. “TI don’t like tiles,” 
she says firmly. 

And yet, having used the planks of 
the old floor for the ceiling of the 
living room, they used tiles for the 
present floor—handsome, discreet 
French terra-cotta—because they 
conduct heat well. “The old floor- 
boards were too thick anyway,” Va- 
lérie says, pointing to the ranks of 
bookshelves that rise on either side of 
the fireplace. “We used the leftover 
ones for shelving.” The shelves, in- 
deed, are almost as thick as a book. 


continued on page 294 
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North of the 
Golden Gate 


Reworking Intimate Spaces 
for an Eclectic Collection 
near San Francisco 


INTERIOR DESIGN BY RONALD CROSETTI 
TEXT BY JOAN CHATFIELD-TAYLOR 
PHOTOGRAPHY BY MARY E. NICHOLS 


THREE YEARS AGO, the current owner of 
a suburban house was living in a so- 
phisticated apartment on San Fran- 
cisco’s Nob Hill, with occasional 
daydreams of backyard swimming 
pools and summer days without fog. 
When the dreams became more in- 
sistent, he decided to move to Ross, 
a tree-shaded village half an hour 
north of the Golden Gate Bridge. 

“T wanted to live in this town. It’s a 
small community, and when some- 
thing comes along, you have to grab 
it,” he says, explaining his reason for 
snapping up the house even though 
it clearly needed some work. 

He invited San Francisco interior 
designer Ronald Crosetti to come 
over to take a look. They had worked 
together with happy results on the 
Nob Hill apartment, but this time the 
meeting was not auspicious. 

“I knew he hated it because he 
didn’t say a word,” the resident re- 
calls of that day nearly three years 
ago. Crosetti remembers it, too. “I 
walked in the door and practically 
fainted. I was speechless. There was 
not one redeeming feature.” 

The object of his considerable scorn 
was a boxy gray shingle house, origi- 
nally built in 1960, then enlarged 


In the village of Ross, north of San Francisco, 
designer Ronald Crosetti sought a neutral 
background for myriad elements in an up- 
dated interpretation of a New England house. 
The mix of objects in the living room in- 
cludes Mexican masks on stands, a 16th-cen- 
tury tapestry, and, on a corner table, a New 
Guinea clan spirit carving. The carving next 
to it—bought while the owner was “trekking 
through Bhutan’—was nailed to the outside 
of a store. George II side chairs; Afghan rug. 


ABOVE: Elsewhere in the living room are two oils by San Fran- 
cisco artist Kevin Kearney. Displayed atop the 17th-century 
English oak chest are, from left, a 19th-century Thai Buddha, 
and two tribal figures and a wooden lock, all of African prove- 
nance. The leather-covered mahogany fauteuil is Louis XVI style. 


with somewhat haphazard additions. 
The first thing that he and everyone 
else noticed was that it was dark to 
the point of gloom. Some of the win- 
dows were narrow and badly placed, 
and there simply weren’t enough of 
them. To make matters worse, sun- 
light barely pierced the wall of un- 
trimmed trees entwined with an 
overgrowth of tangled ivy. 

Dark paneling and black appli- 
ances further dimmed the kitchen, in 
spite of its sliding doors opening onto 
the swimming pool. There was more 
gloom in the living room, which had 
two windows and mirrored walls, so 
that, the designer remarks bluntly, 


“it looked like a nightclub.” Further- 
more, the narrow, L-shaped room 
was weighed down by a loft protrud- 
ing from the second floor. 

Crosetti quickly realized that no 
amount of artfully applied decorative 
cosmetics could erase the basic prob- 
lems of the house. The first step, 
therefore, was a major reconfigura- 
tion of the available space. On that 
day, once he had gotten over the ini- 
tial shock, he spent two hours walk- 
ing through the house. At the end of 
his promenade he had a new floor plan 
in mind, one that used every possible 
means to bring in natural light. 

“Ron is the best space planner I 





OPPOSITE: “The collection has taken ten years to assemble,” 
says the resident of the kachina dolls—some bought at the Hopi 
reservation—and rattles displayed in the dining room. Tyrolean 
chairs surround an antique turned-leg table. The Cube by Ron 
Davis is mounted above the room’s entrance. Masland carpet. 


know,” comments the owner. Cro- 
setti turned the L-shaped living room 
into a rectangle by moving a wall and 
sacrificing a bit of space in the adjoin- 
ing kitchen. He improved the pro- 
portions of the room by lowering the 
ceiling and eliminating the loft. A 
fireplace and two pairs of French 
doors were installed to break up the 
length of the long outside wall. Al- 
though the fence is only a few feet 
from the windows, attractive lattice- 
work, climbing vines and flowering 
plants all help to create an illusion of 
greater space. 

Finally, he painted the room in a 
sunny, subtle shade of peach, a color 
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that initially horrified the owner. “I’d 
been living in tans and café au lait for 
years,” he explains, but he soon came 
to realize that the color was essential 
to lightening and softening the room. 

After the interior had been beaten 
into shape, the resident required little 
in the way of elaborate décor. The 
personality of the house comes from 
the dozens of treasures that he ac- 
quired on his frequent travels, which 
are as apt to be in Bhutan and Tonga 
as in Paris and London. Many of the 
objects are proof of the owner’s sharp 
eye and ability to see aesthetic beauty 
in mundane objects. A wood sculpture 
in the living room is actually a lock 
that comes from Africa. A carved and 
painted wood disk once decorated the 
facade of a shop in Bhutan. African 
and Mexican masks hang harmoni- 
ously together, testimony to the links 
between cultures. 

In the dining room, an array of ka- 
china dolls from the Southwest fills 
one wall. Interspersed with the dolls 
are samples of another Hopi artifact, 
the brilliantly painted rattles created 
by a father and his son. The rattles 
invite little interest when they are 
laid down on a flat surface, but they 
have taken on a vivid personality, 
like colorful ghosts, because they are 
exhibited upright in custom-made 
wrought-iron holders. 

The blend of primitive art, antique 
country furniture and contemporary 
art is highly personal. Such happy 
combinations give the house some- 
thing of the spirit of a cottage belong- 
ing to a retired nineteenth-century 
British diplomat, surrounded by the 
implied adventures of objects col- 
lected during a dozen postings at the 
far reaches of the empire. For Cro- 
setti, the house is a triumph over 
adversity. For the owner, it’s a nice 
place to come home to, after a day at 
the office or a trip around the world. 














In the master bedroom, watercolors painted on 


cotton cloth are part of a group of landscapes 
found in Thailand. ikets are from Guatema- 
la. Atop a George II} inut double chest is a 
many-armed bodhisa\ ‘ehind it, partially 
hidden, hangs an Ilya Bo!toy =\-v lithograph. 
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King Gustav IIIs Enchanted Realm Outside Stockholm 


TEXT BY PHILIP MANSEL 


wa. 





Historic Houses: Haga Pavilion | 


PHOTOGRAPHY BY JOSE LUIS PEREZ 





PRECEDING PAGES: Turkish-style copper 
“tents” stand guard at the entrance to Haga 
Park near Stockholm, where Sweden’s “charm- 
er king” built his favorite residence, more 
commonly known as Gustav III’s Pavilion. 


RIGHT: The pavilion—completed in 1792, the 
year of Gustav’s death—was designed by 
Olof Tempelman and modeled on the Petit 
Trianon at Versailles. It has been fully restored. 


BELOW RIGHT: The interiors were done by 
Louis Masreliez, who brought the Pompeian 
style to Sweden. A marble bust commands the 
dining room, which leads to the drawing room. 


OPPOSITE: In the King’s Bedchamber, a paint- 
ing of Henry IV of France by Alexander Roslin 
represents a monarch greatly admired by Gus- 
tav III, who, like him, was to be assassinated. 


GUSTAV IIL, king of Sweden from 1771 
to 1792, was one of the cleverest men 
who ever sat on a throne. He wrote 
operas and translated Voltaire with 
the same panache with which he de- 
feated Catherine the Great of Russia 
and quelled disobedient Swedish 
nobles. He was a man of such refine- 
ment that in Sweden he is remem- 
bered as “the charmer king,” and the 
word Gustavian is still a synonym for 
elegance. Haga Pavilion, set in a park 
on a lake outside Stockholm, is the 
finest memorial to King Gustav and 
his age. Like many royal buildings, it 
drew its inspiration from France. 
When Gustav III visited France in 
1784, the queen, Marie Antoinette, 
gave an entertainment in his honor 
one evening at the Petit Trianon. The 
women wore white, the men scarlet 
and gold, and night was turned into 
day by flares and candles in the gar- 
dens. Gustav III wrote, “It was a real 
enchantment ...a truly Elysian fete,” 
and the Petit Trianon inspired him 
to create his own paradise at Haga. 
Haga Pavilion was constructed, 
around an earlier house, from 1787 to 
1792. King Gustav, who was a great 
Francophile, built Haga with both 
edish and French features. The ar- 
chitect was a Swede, Olof Tempel- 
man; the decorator was a Frenchman, 
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Gustav visited France in 1784. The Petit Trianon 
inspired him to create his own paradise at Haga. 


The walls of the drawing room, which are deco- 
rated with paintings of the deities Juno, Apollo, 
Jupiter and Minerva, are testimony to Masreliez’s 
years of study in Italy. The furniture is Swedish, 
by Erik Ohrmark, except for the mahogany console 
desserte, which was fashioned by Adam Weisweiler. 
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The library’s fireplace is from a Piranesi design; above it is a cast of Sergel’s medallion of Swedish ambassador to France, poet and collector 
Count Creutz, from whom Gustav III acquired his book collection. The king’s son, Adolf, removed the books and took them to Germany 
when he was exiled in 1809. They were brought back in the 1920s. Of the original furniture, only the library steps and chair survive. 


Louis Masreliez. Gustav III was the 
guiding force for much of the design. 
His notes can be seen on many of the 
plans, and he drew detailed sketches 
to show what he wanted. 

Masreliez, who had traveled to It- 
aly with the king, was inspired by 
Raphael’s decoration in the Vatican 
and Piranesi’s wild Neoclassical de- 
sign, as well as by the ruins of Pom- 
peii. The interior of Haga is in the late- 
Gustavian style, which is a deliberate 
rejection of the Rococo. The thirteen 
rooms are decorated in colors that are 
purer and cooler than contemporary 
French taste. Indeed, when he went 
shopping in Paris, Gustav III often 
said, “That decoration is too elabo- 
rate; it is suitable for the queen. I 
want something more simple.” 
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Haga shows what France missed 
by turning its energies from the art of 
living to the practice of revolution af- 
ter 1789. It is so alive, so represen- 
tative of Gustav III and his style, that 
around every corner one expects to 
see the fascinating, electric figure of 
the king wearing the black-and-red 
Swedish national costume, which he 
designed himself. 

Haga was repeatedly altered and 
painted over during the nineteenth 
century. However, with the help of 
153 original drawings by Masreliez, 
and surviving inventories and re- 
ceipts, it was restored to a close 
approximation of its former state 
between 1937 and 1948. 

One of the charms of Haga is that it 
blends perfectly into the surrounding 


landscape. That is hardly surprising, 
since its English-style park was de- 
signed by the king’s friend Fredrik 
Magnus Piper, “Surveyor to the Roy- 
al Household.” The king had sent 
him to England to study gardens, and 
Piper believed that a park should re- 
semble ‘““beauteous Nature [so] that 
the most initiated will never discern 
any trace of the artifice and expense 
devoted to them.” Set on the edge 
of one of Stockholm’s innumerable 
lakes, Haga Park contains character- 
istic eighteenth-century ornaments: 
Turkish copper “tents” at the en- 
trance, a Turkish kiosk, a Chinese pa- 
vilion, a temple where the king could 
eat in the summer, and an orangery. 
Gustav III did not enjoy Haga for 
long. In 1789, with the support of the 








Built to open onto and reflect the surrounding landscape, the Mirror Room creates for visitors the illusion that they are floating on a lake. Its 
classical character is enhanced by the decoration in the style of Robert Adam and the friezes above the columns that depict Apollo, Minerva, 
Homer and Virgil. The pine floors were painted to look like mahogany. The sofa and chairs were modeled after ancient Klismos designs. 


poor and the peasants, he carried out 
a second bloodless coup d’état against 
the powerful and corrupt Swedish ar- 
istocracy. They were enraged by their 
loss of power, by the king’s extrav- 
agance and constant wars, and by 
his handsome young favorite, Count 
Armfelt. In 1792, although running 
out of money—the royal household 
could not pay its bills—Gustav III 
was nonetheless thinking of another 
war to free Louis XVI and Marie An- 
toinette from the control of the revo- 
lutionaries in Paris. 

A group of aristocratic conspirators 
decided that assassination was the 
only solution. The king, who was 
spending more and more time away 
from Stockholm at Haga, received 
many warnings. Indeed, one night 


two conspirators, Anckarstrom and 
Horn, crept up to Haga under cover 
of darkness to murder the king. How- 
ever, they were so terrified by seeing 
him through the tall ground-floor 
windows, lying on a sofa surrounded 
by his books, that they ran away. 

On his last day at Haga, March 16, 
1792, Gustav III inspected progress 
on the palace that he had started to 
build on a hill above the pavilion, 
watched sleighs racing on the lake 


and then drove by sleigh himself 
over the snow to Stockholm to attend 
the last masked ball of the season in 
the opera house. During a quadrille 
in the middle of the ball he was shot 
in the back by Anckarstrém. He died, 
after immense suffering, thirteen days 
later. The king’s end has been im- 
mortalized in words and music in one 
of Verdi’s greatest operas, Un Ballo 
in Maschera. Haga Pavilion immor- 
talized the king in wood and stone.0 


The interior of Haga is in 
the late-Gustavian style, which is a 
deliberate rejection of the Rococo. 
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The copper “tents” thet are set at tl 
Louis Jean Desprez in order to house Gustav III's guards. At the time, the king, in alliance with Turkey, was fight ng Catherine the 
Great. He went on to defeat her navy in 1790. The park today is as the king and his s 2yor, Fredrik Magnus Piper, left it. 
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Art appreciation 

begins with 
WENDELIGHTING 
EA Ais 





Sculpture by Erwin Binder 


Bathe your objects d’art in precision 
contoured light that accentuates color 
and form...for all to enjoy. No other 
light source matches the artistry pro- 
duced by Wendel recessed or surface 
mounted optical projectors, which we 
custom design and install for you. To 
learn more about Wendelighting’s 
distinctive illumination for art, home 
interiors or landscaping, request our 
free full-color brochure. See for yourself. 
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WENDELIGHTING 


DIVISION OF JACKSEN INTERNATIONAL, Ltd. 
Interior and exterior lighting including 
the renowned Wendel Contour Optical Projectors 


Headquarters 
2445 N. Naomi Street, Burbank, CA 91504 
818/955-8066 
New York Showroom by appointment 


National Toll-Free (except Calif.) 800/528-0101 
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Kenzo 
continued from page 213 


drew from traditional Japan.” At the 
same time, Kenzo’s new approach 
was geared to what young people in- 
stinctively wanted. There was an in- 
nocent, childish grace about his use of 
simple but brilliantly colored fabrics. 
He gave wings to his dresses; with 
their light folds, they seemed to float 
on the air or open like flower petals. 
Within five years he had opened 
his celebrated boutique, Jungle Jap, 
whose interiors, painted in collabora- 
tion with Atsuko Kondo and Atsuko 
Ansai, vibrated with color. By Octo- 
ber 1970, Kenzo was fully established 
as an international designer. Diana 
Vreeland came to see him in Paris. In 
1975 he returned to Japan to show his 
collection before a gathering of eigh- 
teen thousand people. This from the 
boy who had left home ten years be- 
fore armed with a copy of Europe on 
Five Dollars a Day. Meanwhile, his 
application of an Oriental aesthetic 
convinced him more and more that, 
as far as fashion was concerned, he 
should remain free of all constraints. 
In October 1976 he opened a new 
boutique on the Place des Victoires 


my be-all and end-all, and it was the 
only thing I ever thought about. But 
these days I’ve begun to feel that liv- 
ing may be more important. In the 
evening, when I get back from work, 
I swim alone in the pool, which is 
kept at a constant temperature of 
eighty-six degrees. Or else I invite 
three or four friends over for a Ja- 
cuzzi. It’s great just sitting there in 
the water, drinking sake and chat- 
ting. I once managed to fit ten people 
in, but it was a trifle awkward, so I 
didn’t do it again: Other times we'll 
all put on kimonos and have a proper 
Japanese dinner in the teahouse. 
“I’ve even started daydreaming 
about vacations. I’m a Pisces, so I 
dream about being surrounded by 
water—maybe an ocean-front house 
near Kyoto, or a boat. In the end,” he 
says pensively, “friendship plays the 
really central role in my life. It’s a joy, 
for example, to share a good meal 
with close friends; cooking is also 
very important to me. Above all, I 
love surprises. Society functions bore 
me, but if someone throws a sponta- 
neous party for friends, just for the 


“It’s a delicious sensation, 
having a massage with your nose on a level 
with the fish in the water.” 


that featured a sand-and-grass-cov- 
ered podium planted with palm 
trees. It was lighthearted fun, and cli- 
ents came in droves. In May 1989, 
Kenzo organized a three-day show of 
his work at the fortress of Himeji, the 
Japanese town where he was born. 
By then, he owned shops in most of 
the world’s major cities, and along 
with a Kenzo fragrance he was sell- 
ing a line of Kenzo linen, accessories 
and children’s clothes. 

Kenzo’s eyes shine with pleasure 
behind his heavy fringe of black hair 
as he contemplates his new domain. 
“You know, for a whole decade | 
lived entirely for my work. Work was 


fun of it, well, that’s what I like best.” 

The young man who arrived in 
France all those years ago possessed 
self-confidence, concentration and 
enormous willpower. Today, Kenzo 
is completely unchanged, with the 
same underlying innocence, curiosity 
and delight about everything around 
him. “I love everything,” he says in- 
genuously. “The street, photographs, 
art books, plays, cartoons, fashion 
magazines, Mickey Mouse, Minnie 
Mouse... .” Paris is one of his favorite 
cities in the world, and it has bene- 
fited the most from Kenzo’s creations, 
his multicolored clothes suitable for 
all ages and all seasons. 0 
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Lamp Style No. 5197 Ht. 25” Available through interior designers. © 1989 





The enchantment of the 
19th Century is captured in 
the Belle Epoch Opulance. 


View our entire line of fine 
reproductions of mirrors, 
accent furniture and 
accessories. 
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LAS ALAMANDAS RISING 


Isabel Goldsmith’s Resort in Mexico 
continued from page 223 


just surrender to the spell of the land- 
scape? “What's all very nice is I can 
do some supervising, I can do some 
colors, I can do some property ac- 
counts, and then have sort of beach 


~breaks. Or read. Or ride.” She shies 


away from giving large house parties. 
‘There are small parties here at night 
and we have mariachis. I’m only 
twenty minutes from Careyes, where 
there’s always some people I know 
staying at the hotel, so one can have 
quite large parties if necessary. I 
mean, I have had cocktail parties over 
Christmas of two hundred people.” 

Has Isabel inherited the family 
flair for finance? “I think I’ve inher- 
ited my grandfather’s flair for living 
well—and decorating. If I had a flair 
for finance, I’d have a Hyatt on this 
beach, you know, or something.” She 
will, however, be renting out the 
houses—“By not selling them, you 
see, I get to keep control.” She hasn't 
worked out a price structure yet but 
knows she wants as tenants mostly 
friends or friends of friends, “or artis- 
tic people as I meet them.” She sees 
them as a lucky handful enjoying, as 
she puts it, “the extreme privilege of 
having all to themselves a property 
that could easily have been a resort 
for thousands.” 

Although Isabel refuses to be de- 
veloped and balks at being bought, 
commercial interests shouldn’t feel 
too rejected—she’s willing to rent on 
a daily basis. She hopes to farm the 
place out for advertising campaigns. 
“T think it would be fantastic to do 
fashion shoots here, because the 
weather’s so reliable—total heaven 
ten months of the year. There’s a 
bushy hillside with corrals, so if you 
wanted to you could do a western 
look here.” Ideally, she will spend 
four months a year at Las Alamandas. 
“Right now I have to be here more 
because of the supervising. It’s going 
to be the most perfect hideaway. You 
feel so good here: You sleep well, you 
rest well, you recuperate, you re- 
charge—it’s got a very creative en- 
ergy. And one thing I swear: I will 
never have any nightclubs!” 0 





Dear Friends and Valued Customers, 


An important collection of estate furnishings, antiques, collectors 
(CEMS, oriental rugs, silver — plus a 1931 Kolte F. oyce witl be featured 
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Bona Allen Mansion, standing majestically in Buford, Georgia 
is being offered for sale. The palatial home, owned by Mr. 
and Mrs. Larry R. Bailey, was built in 1911 and is listed on 
the National Register of Historic Places. Totally renovated, 
the 9,000 square foot, 17 room mansion offers a romantic 
interlude into Southern elegance and hospitality. This six- 
acre estate is located 35 miles north of Atlanta, Georgia. 
Offered at $1,300,000. 
For more information concerning the home: 
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990 Holcomb Bridge Road LTA ae 
Roswell, Georgia 30075 Pee 

Office: (404) 843-2500 
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MICHAEL CRAG 


OUR NEW AMERICAN ORIGINALS 
ARE MADE UNDER THE WATCHFUL 
EYE AND THE STEADY HAND OF 
PERFECTIONISTS. WE PROUDLY 
FASHION, IN LIMITED QUANTITIES, 
UNIQUE FURNISHINGS OF THE 
HIGHEST QUALITY. 


TO THOSE WHO APPRECIATE 

THE BEST, TO THOSE WHO CAN 
ACCEPT No LESS, WE OFFER THE 
OPPORTUNITY TO INVEST IN 
EXCELLENCE WHICH WILL ENDURE. 


M.Craig & Company 


CY ASB INGE: T MeAC Ke Re RS 
911 LADY STREET COLUMBIA, SOUTH CAROLINA 29201 
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Dat.as, E. C. Dicken * Los ANGELES, Frederic Bruns 
Showcase * SAN FRANCISCO, Neville Nowell Designs LTD 
\SHINGTON DC, The Rist Corporation 
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Tole Furnishings 
continued from page 228 


elmann and the influence of the 
Adam style were manifested in he- 
roic figures from mythology and in 
Neoclassical garnitures. Another type 
of decoration popular in England was 


~pastoral vignettes showing farmers 


and their animals. Genre scenes were 
definitely not rustic on French tole, 
nor did painters see fit to feature 
peasants. Instead, the aristocracy is 
seen in formal gardens and sophisti- 
cated architectural elements. Histori- 
cal exploits were also fertile sources 
for designs. In England, the heroics of 
Benjamin West’s The Death of Wolfe 
were frequently copied, while in 
France, the campaigns of Napoleon 
were a popular subject. 

As first consul and emperor, Napo- 
leon employed battalions of artists, 
craftsmen and designers in order to 
revive the French economy, prevent 
discontent among the workers and 
glorify himself. The production of 
tole objects escalated during Napo- 
leon’s rule, not only because of local 
demand but because he was deter- 
mined to stop the flow of British im- 
ports, including Pontypool wares, 
into France. Tole lamps, candlesticks 
and chandeliers were made in great 
quantities, especially the bouillotte 
lamp, a shaded candle-lamp named 
after a popular card game. Bouillotte 
lamps with tole shades were used in 
the council room at Malmaison. (Tole 
lighting fixtures did not catch on in 
France until the early nineteenth cen- 
tury, but they were esteemed in Italy 
and Spain much earlier.) 

Even after the demise of the em- 
pire, the French valued tole.into the 
1820s. But within a decade, the indus- 
try began to decline in Britain, France 
and elsewhere in Europe. As compe- 
tition increased, inferior products 
came on the market, and the bad 
examples drove out the good. The 
death blow came after 1840, when 
the electroplating process was _ pat- 
ented. Fortunately, fine metalware 
was durable, even if the apprecia- 
tion for it was not. Tole has long 
outlived the memories of its down- 
fall and the vagaries of taste. 0 
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A Landscape in Segovia 

DREAMS OF continued from page 243 | 
TOMORROW. 
A life size bronze by of Carmen, where the great mystic | 
Kay Worden. poet Saint John of the Cross is bur- 
For a catalogue ied, he found the remains of ancient | 
showing forty original cypresses. The fine, rectilinear trees, h 
bronzes in various which give a space such a sense of | 
sizes send $ 5.00. arder and harmony, are now a prom- 
Kay Werdin inent feature in his garden. 1 
24 ott Wetherill Road When Silva Delgado first set foot | 
Jamestown, R.I. 02835 on the ground he intended to reviv- __- 
(401) 423-1758 ify, he discovered beneath the weeds 

and brambles the long-forgotten ter- 

races, walls and paths that were once 

part of a grand medieval garden. 





Many gardeners might have elimi- 
nated all vestiges of the former design 
and imposed their own, but Silva 
Delgado did his utmost to restore the 
original scheme so it would reflect 
the sophistication of medieval Span- 1 
ish gardens. 
“The eighteenth-century garden 
belonged to the English, the seven- 
teenth- to the French and the six- 
teenth- to the Italians,” Silva Delgado 
explains, ‘but before the Enlighten- 
ment and before the Renaissance, 
when much of Europe was stillinthe | 








ARTISTRY Dark Ages, it was the Spanish gar- 
IN den, or to be more precise, the Moor- 

ish garden, that was the example. 

GLASS Look at the Alhambra and the 


Generalife of Granada, or the Alcazar 
of Seville—they are monuments to 
civilization!” Yet when the Moors 

an enhancing fled £ pe 
addition to any style of Were expend tony: ope 
architecture and Christian reconquest in 1492, the 
decor. Our panels Spanish promptly ruled all that was 
have an unlimited Moorish to be anathema. “The Span- 
range of uses: ish turned their backs on a glorious: 
e Interior Doors civilization that had excelled in phi- 
e Entrance Doors losophy, literature, science, medicine, 
= Sidelights architecture and, of course, horticul- 
: mec Panels and ture. One of my main concerns,” re- 
ete marks Silva Delgado, “was to bring 

@ Room Dividers J 

back the long-neglected Moorish sen- 


Representatives are am ‘ 
located in major cities sibility for the landscape and their 





Solid tempered glass 
panels can be used as 


throughout the United use of space, water and plants.” 
States. The garden’s terraces and seques- 
Write for brochure. tered plots enclosed by low walls are 
indeed reminiscent of the Moors, 
To the Trade. who, in architecture as well as land- 


scape design, had a penchant for the 

oo labyrinthine. Silva Delgado has used 
ARTISTIC GLASS Tel: (416) 531-4881 these distinct spaces to cultivate di- 
2112 Dundas St. W., Toronto, Ontario, Canada MéR 1W9_ Fax: (416) 531-4695 7 a 
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LARGE RANGE OF NATURAL COLORS. 
SHOWROOMS — INVENTORY — BROCHURES. 
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A Landscape in Segovia 
continued from page 286 


minutive gardens within the garden. 
Along a lengthy stretch at the foot of 
the ancient river canyon wall he has 
planted a sea of lavender. Farther on 
is a sweep of white, blue, mauve and 
saffron-colored irises. There is a cor- 
ner rich in old roses such as the 
Alberic Barbier and the Albertine. 
Other spaces are dominated by asters, 
chrysanthemums, peonies, helio- 
trope, daffodils and azaleas. 

At the site of a natural spring at 
the top of the garden is a small pool 
with goldfish and water lilies. As 
the pool overflows, water descends 
through a narrow channel cut into 
the paths and steps leading to the ter- 
races below. The effect recalls the 
fountains and pools of the Generalife, 
which were built to proclaim water 
as the source of all life. “Imagine, the 
water source and irrigation routes in 
this garden have not changed for cen- 
turies, yet there is not one corner that 
does not receive adequate water,” 
Silva Delgado points out. “If we re- 
ceive a torrential rain, the garden 
does not suffer, while those of my 
neighbors are devastated.” 

Although Silva Delgado studied 
and later taught at France’s presti- 
gious Ecole Nationale Superieure de 
Paysage in Versailles, a place where 
the immaculate, orderly garden 
reached its zenith, there is an abun- 
dance in his garden that is more akin 
to the English tradition than to the 
French. ‘Perhaps it is because of my 


Latin American heritage that I am. 


drawn to profusion,” he says. “I see 
the garden as a kind of palette in 
which I can mix, vary and blend all of 
the colors, shapes and smells that I 
can possibly draw upon.” 

Beneath an outcropping of the 
canyon wall, Silva Delgado has ar- 
ranged some wicker chairs from 
which the sweep of his garden and 
the monumental edifice of the Alca- 
zar can be observed. It is a thoroughly 
tranquil place, one that evokes a dis- 
tant prelapsarian paradise more an- 
cient than the stones of the canyon 
and the hearty roots of the venerable 
ginkgo tree. 0 
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off Saint Vincent 
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signed LL: Montague Dawsor 
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AMERICAN IMPRESSIONISM: A Survey 
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Artists in this exhibition include 
Cassatt, C.C. Cooper, Day, Fiske, Glackens, Hassam, Lawson, Payne, Shinn, Symons, Richardson 











A letter of authenticity will accompany each painting from 


William A. Karges Fine Art 
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Hirschl & Adler Galleries, Inc.., 
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NEW BOOKS AVAILABLE 


1. CALIFORNIA LIGHT 1900-1930, William Gerdts, 
Patricia Trenton, 191 pages, $35.- 


eZ. AMERICAN IMPRESSIONISM - CALIFORNIA 
SCHOOL, Fleischer Museum, Jean Stern, 
111 pages, $20.- 


3. WESTWIND, Ray Ellis, Walter Cronkite, 
128 pages, $65.- (shipping is included) 
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20" x 24" 
Oil on canvas 
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Vancouver's antique shops are centered EVO Gs ecton alla T scrote 
Antiques over 100 years old and signed original works of art are ella i eae 
when certified by a bonifide antique dealer. 
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The Jewel of the Northwest, Seattle combines sophistication with an appreciation of the past. The 
Pike Street Market and Pioneer Square areas provide an historical ambiance as a backdrop for 
restaurants, clothiers, boutiques and of course . . . antiques. 
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18th Century & 19th Century French ae 
Lamps * Chandeliers « Paintings + Ac 
Chairs * Tables « Desks I 
300 marble, stone & wood fire places 


19th Century Garden Furnishings 
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Lanterns * Gates * Fountains « Iron Gril] lls ¢ Faience Animals 
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Jobn Doughty Antiques 
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Period Furniture: 
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Continental 
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A superb Japanese bronze 


vase with carp in low 
relief, the neck and base 
simulating basketry. 
18"h. Edo/Meiji Period. 


David Hill Asian Art 
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As the original focus of the antiques trade in San Francisco, Jackson Square's concentrated group of 
PUTS TTS Rom aC B roan Teme tate rte collector, accessories for the home and 
fine art. Validated parking at Jackson and Sansome Streets. 
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A visit to Union or Sacramento Street is always a delightful experience. Known as "The Street 
Where San Francisco Loves To Shop," you will find treasure filled antique shops, fashionable 
clothing and accessories boutiques, and adorable children's clothing and book stores. 
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Just an hour from Los Angeles and San Diego, and more than an art colony, Laguna Beach 
has numerous and varied antiques. From Gothic to Art Deco, you will have a great time 
searching for that special find. 
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Sun Stone Gallery 


specializes in fearly California fArt. We maintain 


a Eallection of the Finest examples, chosen for aesthetic 


transcendence and historic importance. 


The gallery iS located in the old te Paseo, one of |_agunas 


earliest and most charming locations We invite you to step 
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inside and recapture a bit of California as it was. 


422 North Coast tighway Laguna Beach, CA 92651 
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HOLIDAY ENTERTAINING WITH A 
SENSE OF THINGS FRENCH. 


LYMAN DRAKE 


ANTIQUEs5s 
18.000 SQUARE FEET OF FRANCE’S ILLUSTRIOUS 
PAsT. AND GLORIOUS PRESENT. 
2901 So. HARBOR BLvD., SANTA ANA, CA 92704 
(714) 979-2811 FAX (714) 979-5037 
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16th to 19th Century Decorative Prints and Maps 


Fig Tree Farms, 13721 West Telegraph Road 
Santa Paula, California 93060, Phone (805) 933-3193 


(Between Los Angeles and Santa Barbara) 
By Appointment or Chance ® Video Catalogues Available 


DOROTHY EMERSON 
SENTS 


THE 
SANTA MONICA 
ANTIQUES 


SHOW AND SALE 
Now in it's 56th year 


Santa Monica Civic Auditorium 
1855 Main St. at Pico Blvd. in Santa Monica 


3 Days Only 
October 19, 20 & 21 
Friday & Saturday 1:00 to 10:00 PM 
Sunday 12:00 Noon to 5:00 PM 


* Admission $4.00 (with return privileges) 
* This ad presented at the box office will 
admit 1 or more at $3.00 each 
* Senior Citizens: $2.00 each (with return privileges) 
¢ Children under 12 free 
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ARCHITECTURAL DIGEST 


Call our Toll-Free Number 
1-800 
234-4378 


For Customer Service 


As our valued customer, you 
deserve the best available 
service. We have staffed a 
toll-free number with spe- 
cially trained personnel to 
answer your inquiries about 
payment, deliveries, and 
change of address. They will 
also correct your name and 
address on your Architectural 
Digest mailing label. 

Dial the above toll-free 
number for prompt, cour- 
teous subscriber service and 
receive fast results. Please 
have your mailing label or 
subscription notice on hand 
when you call. 

If you prefer, you may write 
us. Please attach your mail- 
ing label and send corre- 
spondence to: 


ARCHITECTURAL DIGEST 


P.O. Box 10040 
Des Moines, IA 50340-0040 
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NAIVE MELODY IN MANHATTAN 


A Collector’s Eye for Singular American Folk Art 


continued from page 249 


well—right in the living room—its 
bright eye burning on the terrace; it 
was carved by Felipe Benito Archu- 
leta, a New Mexican. 

Vestie Davis, whose 1972 painting 
of the New York Public Library Da- 
vies owns, preferred to paint New 
York City buildings. “And Coney 
Island—he loved Coney Island,” Da- 
vies adds. “He would charge by the 
number of people he put in a paint- 
ing. That one over there was very 
expensive because he put so many 
people in it,” he says, pointing to an 
oil of a thronged Rockefeller Cen- 
ter skating rink. 

Over Davies’s bed The Circus by 
Albina Felski unfurls, trailing the 
gonfalons of many a circus season. “I 
love the colors and the perspective,” 
Davies explains. “She was a welder 
who painted a picture every once in a 
while.” Over the bedside table is a 
work by Frank Koci. “He hated the 
church, so he always painted clergy 
ogling nude women.” On another 
wall, three Gustav Klumpps sit on 
top of each other. “His philosophy of 
painting was to paint beautiful girls 
in the nude or seminude in dreamlike 
surroundings.” 

In clothed contrast is Martin Ra- 
mirez’s Madonna. “Ramirez was a 
mute, of Mexican descent,” Davies 
points out. “He began drawing at the 
age of sixty, using whatever paper 
was at hand. He died in an institu- 
tion.” In the glassed-in dining room, 
above an old Spanish trestle table, 
hangs an astonishingly powerful 
painting by Jack Savitsky—a paint- 
ing somehow flush with the inno- 
cence of its own creation—of the 
sun going down on an unbroken line 
of burnt-out miners wending their 
way home. Davies elaborates: “Sa- 
vitsky was a coal miner himself, in 
Pennsylvania, and when he emerged 
from the mine, the sun would burn 
—sear—his eyeballs.” The picture 
sears ours. 

There is ‘‘absolutely no social 
clout” to collecting in this area, Da- 
vies insists. “Much of the art world 
today seems to me to be obsessed 


with social status, with having to 
have ‘the latest.’ Believe me, you do 
not collect a Savitsky, a Felski, a 
Klunapp, for the sake of name-drop- 
ping at lunch and dinner parties, and 
there is no degree of prestige in an- 
nouncing that you have just succeed- 
ed in obtaining a Ramirez. I think 
I can say that folk-art collectors are 
drawn to the field by the art itself— 
no ulterior motives. Not that I mean’ 
to disparage the dedication of any 
true collector of anything.” 

Davies credits the late Sidney Janis, 
one of New York’s legendary art 
dealers, with being among the first 
to recognize folk art. “It was Jan- 
is who discovered the great Morris 
Hirshfield—he was influential in hav- 
ing his work exhibited at the Museum 
of Modern Art in the thirties,” he 
says. Two years ago Davies acquired a 
Hirshfield of his own, which he con- 
siders the jewel of his collection (and 
jewel-like it is, recalling the or- 
namental structure of Persian minia- 
tures and the forms and motifs of 
Islamic decorative art). The paint- 
ing, which has been exhibited in sev- 
eral of the world’s major museums, 
now hangs over the fireplace in his 
living room. “I told Mr. Janis how ea- 
ger I was to buy one of his Hirsh- 
fields, and he said, ‘Ill show you two 
and that’s it.” And out comes The 
Artist and His Model, the only paint- 
ing Hirshfield ever did that shows 
the artist himself.” 

In the picture the artist is dressed 
in a blue housecoat and striped trou- 
sers. As for the model, she would 
be nude but for the loosely draped 
shawl that Hirshfield has her holding 
in front of her. Critics have always 
found “a certain sensual reticence . . . 
a certain childish reserve in the art- 
ist’s world of forbidden images.” And 
Davies adds that Hirshfield prided 
himself on never having painted a 
naked woman in his house: “He kept 
saying to himself, ‘That would not 
do, it wouldn’t look right.’ ” 

Here, in fact, in all its nakedness, 
is the “innocence” of which Saroy- 
an spoke. 


The White Violin 


Original serigraph, 36"X 48", edition size: 299 
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THE NARADA WILDERNESS COLLECTION 
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THE WILDERNESS COLLECTION: 
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A Musical Celebration of Our Treasured Wilderness Lands 


L 


Featuring Performances by 
DAVID LANZ, MICHAEL JONES, DAVID ARKENSTONE, 
SPENCER BREWER, and 12 other Narada Artists 


L 


CD INCLUDES STRIKING 40-PAGE PHOTO BOOKLET 
SALES BENEFIT NATIONAL AUDUBON SOCIETY, 
SIERRA CLUB, AND THE WILDERNESS SOCIETY 

INCLUDES “STATE-OF-THE-WILDERNESS” ESSAYS AND 
MEMBERSHIP INFORMATION FROM EACH ORGANIZATION 
Available in Fine Record Stores Everywhere 


Cover image by Chris Noble/Adventure Photo © 1990 Narada Productions, Inc 
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American Illustration 
continued from page 254 


day Evening Post, became part of the 
sociology of our youth, the icons of 
monthly visits to the barber shop or 
the beauty parlor. 

To read about the major illustrators 
of the period—in Susan E. Meyer's 
America’s Great Illustrators, for in- 
stance—is to be reminded of an age 
of affluence in American society that 
accommodated the idiosyncratic. In a 
good year, J. C. Leyendecker, creator 
of the stalwart Arrow Collar Man— 
the male equivalent of the pert-pro- 
filed Gibson Girl—earned as much as 
fifty thousand dollars. He and his il- 
lustrator brother, F. X. Leyendecker, 
might pass as the emblematic figures 
of their profession, living in stylish 
luxury, partying together, traveling 
together. Walking together with mili- 
tary precision, they made a striking 
impression, “the tips of their canes 
and their black and white saddle 
shoes hitting the pavement at pre- 
cisely the same instant.” (So at least 
Norman Rockwell, an admirer and 
neighbor, remembered the pair.) 

But what better characterized the 
illustrators of that golden time was an 
innate capacity for work and more 
work, and the ingenuity the artists 
brought to their profession. Howard 
Pyle, a teacher as well as an illustra- 
tor, taught his students that in por- 
traying a Quaker meeting, it was 
better to catch a glimpse, through the 
window, of a horse patiently tethered 
to an empty carriage in the heat of the 
day than to dutifully concentrate on 
the rows of heads bowed in prayer. 
“And that’s where Pyle was a master,” 
said N. C. Wyeth, his prize student. 

Wyeth, the father of the dynasty 
that included his son Andrew and 
grandson James, yearned to become 
a painter only, leaving the commer- 
cial trade behind. It was indeed the 
aspiration of many a hardworking 
illustrator. In the end, Wyeth did, 
though with less success than his 
highly successful progeny. 

All things considered—which was, 
in fact, their forte—America’s illus- 
trators did shape the taste of their 
time. No small achievement in itself. 0 
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Georgia Great 
Gatsby’s will present 
exquisite antique 
treasures like you 
have never seen. Be 
part of the excitement | 
as we unveil the finest | 
marble statuary, exotic | 
and vintage cars, objects of virtu and English | 
and Continental furniture found anywhere. 
Our Architectural Accents like marble mantles, 
panelled rooms, carved columns and extra- 
ordinary fountains and garden statuary will 
make any home a castle. 






Just one of 15 
superb pub bars for 
home or restaurant. 











19th century carved 
marble 8 ft. fountain. 













Call for a complimentary catalog 
1 (800) 962-5229/(404) 457-1905. 
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The future of America has always been its children. 
But drug and alcohol abuse, teenage pregnancy and 
lack of education are threatening that future. The Boys & 

Girls Club addresses these problems, providing 
boys and girls with a positive environment in which to learn 
and grow. Help protect our greatest resource. Make a 
contribution today, so they can make one tomorrow. 


BOYS & GIRLS CLUB 


The Club that beats the streets. 
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LA COUR DE FERMIE 


Restoring a 17th-Century Chalet near Gstaad 
continued from page 263 


But they have to support plenty of 
heavy volumes, especially on art, ar- 
chitecture and decoration. In London, 
Scott “found a replica of an eigh- 
teenth-century folding ladder, which 
allows him to reach the top rows. 
During the summer, the Youmanses 
spend some time in a house in Greece, 
but for part of the season they are in 
Rougemont, to enjoy the ever-green 
view. They have no swimming pool, 
but a swampy patch at a corner of 
the garden has been reborn as what 
Scott calls “our million-franc pond.” 
Stones from the river were patiently 
collected and arranged to form a bor- 
der and a bed (the pond is terraced, 
and Scott, a tall man, can stand in 
its center and be up to his neck in 
water). But this limpid pond was 
achieved only after considerable 
pain: Poisonous matter seeped from 
the cement, and all of the frogs and 
fish died. The harmful substance had 
to be removed. Valérie indicates a 
green haze at the far end of the wa- 
ter’s surface. “Algae!” she cries, as if 
discovering a vein of gold. “Finally! 
Now we are really ecologically 
sound—biotope, as they say here.” 
The large apple tree at the other ex- 
treme of the sward is a hundred years 
old, but it still bears ample fruit and 
produces the Youmanses’ personal 
eau-de-vie. “About six bottles a year,” 
Scott comments wryly. A number of 
the trees were already there, but they 
planted others to define the view. 


“We are very fond of our neighbors,” 


he explains, “but we also happen to 
like our privacy.” 

The Youmanses have lived abroad 
for almost thirty years (not counting 
Valérie’s Paris childhood and the period 
Scott spent in France after the war), 
most of that time in Switzerland. “At 
first we were dubious about our 
choice,” he says. “This country has a 
reputation for being dull. But we 
haven’t found it dull at all.” 

Visiting La Cour de Ferme, one 
gets the impression that Scott and Va- 
lérie Youmans have a talent for 
making their surroundings—like their 
house—come to life. 0 
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Guinevere Antiques in 
London recently came into 
possession of a pair of rare 
cast-iron statues of Ameri- 
can Indians holding gas 
lamps (right). The life-size 
statues—a man and woman 
bearing torches in opposite 
hands—were made in 
France during the latter 
part of the 19th century, ac- 
cording to co-owner Marc 
Weaver. Remarking on the 
finish, Weaver says, “They 
have a wonderful patina- 
tion on them.” The price— 
“six figures for the pair.” 
Guinevere Antiques, 578 
Kings Road, London SW6 
2DY; 71-736-2917. 





hile in Caracas for 
two design projects, 
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Just opened on Manhattan’s East Side is 
the New York shop of Slatkin & Co., 
which has been flourishing in New Jersey 
for a year or so (AD-at-Large, May 1989). 
“About 80 percent of the pieces in the 
shop are designed and made in our own 
studios,” says Howard Slatkin, referring 
to furniture, drawings, lamps, porcelain 
and fabrics. The other 20 percent of the 
stock is antiques, which he buys on fre- 
quent trips to England and France. Slat- 
kin says he now carries fabrics that he 
has designed for clients. There are also 
silk fabrics with hand-painted designs in 
a pale, chalky palette, inspired by 18th- 
century French fabrics and botanical 
prints. “The shop is our ready-to-wear for 
retail customers, and it can serve as a 
think tank for the couture clients, giving 
them ideas.” Among the “couture” folk 
who have bought things from Slatkin’s 
New Jersey shop are Mark Hampton, 
Nancy Pierrepont and Bunny Williams. 
Slatkin & Co., 131 E. 70th St., New York 


10021; 212-794-1661. 








Juan Montoya came across 

some primitive masks that depict painted faces of Indians 
or their gods. “’They’re very colorful, with reds and black 
and white. Each one is different,” says Montoya, who 
found the masks at Tipico, a shop in the Tamanaca Hotel. 
Chrestel Rosinger, manager of Tipico, says she sells two 
basic types of South American masks: an ornamental ce- 
ramic face mask painted with blue, green, yellow, red and 
white markings that even has fake hair; and a ceramic 
mask, or kybor, that has big horns and ears to ward off evil 
spirits. Tipico, Tamanaca Hotel, Apartado 467, Las Mer- 
cedes, Caracas, Venezuela; 208-7012. 

Back in New York, Montoya spotted a console table with 
a base of inverted gold shells in the window of Robert 
Gingold Antiques. Inside, he found an American-made 
1920s hammered-sterling-silver center bowl with rose 
quartz handles, a round macassar table with a fluted con- 
centric border, and huge Edgar Brandt bronze panels that 
Gingold says are the crown jewels of his collection. 

“The pieces are in excellent shape. They have great 
workmanship,” says Montoya, who recommends the shop 
for its unique Art Déco items. Two ten-foot-tall bronze 
doors with large elephants in relief, a Paul Jouve design 
executed by Brandt, weigh in at a ton each and came from 
the 1931 Colonial Exhibition in Paris, Gingold says. Al- 
though Gingold has the doors on display, he hasn't decided 
whether he'll sell them because, like other choice pieces in 
the shop, they used to belong to his mentor, Walter P. 
Chrysler. Elsew>ere is a six-foot-high polar bear lamp 
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made of cream alabaster from the turn of the century. He 
says it’s from the old Waldorf-Astoria and thinks it was 
probably commissioned by the late John Jacob Astor, who 
liked polar bears. 

Gingold collects mostly Art Déco items, many of them 
American-made. Like the location of his store, the items 
aren't in the mainstream. “I buy what I believe to be great, 
and they don’t have to have a track record. If they have 
quality, I take a chance on them. They don’t have to be 
Tiffany.” He does, by the way, have a rare 1880s Tiffany 
table and sideboard in stock. Robert Gingold Antiques, 95 
E. 10th St., New York 10003; 212-475-4008. 





COURTESY ROBERT GINGOLD 


continued on page 2 
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Inside the Design World 











For Collectors 


he British of the 18th and 19th cen- 
turies were so captivated by the 
flora and fauna in the colonies that they 
hired artists to record their beauty on 
paper (Art feature, Sept. 1990). The re- 
sultant gouaches, watercolors and 
drawings are quite collectible—if you 
can find one, that is. “There aren’t 
many on the market,” says Margaret E. 
Tyler, a London dealer of Indian and 
Islamic art, manuscripts and books. 
Jean-Claude Ciancimino has the fa- 
mous gouache of a musk deer painted 
by Indian artist Zayn-al-Din in 1777. 
The gouache, commissioned by Lady 
Impey, wife of the chief justice of Ben- 
gal, exemplifies the detailed work of 
the Indian artists working for Europe- 





COURTESY URSUS BOOKS AND PRINTS 








ans on diplomatic and trade missions. 

Although he specializes in books, Bernard Shapero also 
sells paintings of Indian and Chinese subjects painted by 
local as well as European artists. Noteworthy among his 
holdings are rare pencil sketches and watercolors rendered 
by Thomas and William Daniell, two famous British illus- 
trators in India, and a “superb mosque” by Henry Thorp. 

Niall Hobhouse, a director of Hazlitt, Gooden & Fox in 
London, recently had in his collection two large gouaches 
of birds and animals painted for Lady Impey in the 1770s. 
He also was showing an extraordinary group of drawings 
of fish that were produced for Marquis Wellesley, governor 
general of India in the late 1800s. The fish, rendered in a 





Dial A for Antique 


Their restored clocks and 
watches were so successful 
that the owners of Time- 
piece Antiques in New 
Hampshire branched out 
into restoring antique tele- 
phones two years ago. Now 
they offer nearly 60 phone 
styles from the turn of the 
century to the 1950s. The 
large selection includes a 
rare Stromberg-Carlson 
candlestick dating back to 
about 1890 and an even rar- 
er 1879 oak wall phone. 
Other offerings include a 
sleek Automatic Electric 
Art Déco phone with tuned 
brass bells that was made 
ca. 1930, and a 1922 Kel- 
logg ~on-dial model. Each 
tele ne is an original 





type of pen and wash, have a mother-of-pearl sheen that 
gives the drawing a magnificent iridescence. 

Giles Eyre and Charles Greig, of Eyre & Greig, are show- 
ing a view of the Bangor landscape, rendered by Thomas 
Daniell in 1789. They also have a selection of early-19th- 


century watercolors attributed to Ghulam Ali Khan, who- 


was working for William Fraser. Greig says he has loaned 
four major pieces to the National Portrait Gallery for an 
exhibit on Anglo-Indian art this month. 

Chinese watercolors can be found at Ursus Books and 
Prints. Recently on display was an 1810 watercolor of two 
Chinese women playing court instruments. A pair of paint- 
ings show fanciful objects for festivals—papier-maché pa- 
godas, silk-covered drums for fortune telling and sacrificial 
vessels. Gouaches on European-style paper (above) depict 
religious and temple artifacts, or “home shrines.” Painted 
ca. 1820, they are quite rare and sell for $2,500 each. 

Jean-Claude Ciancimino, 99 Pimlico Rd., London SW1W 
8PH, 71-730-9950; Eyre & Greig, by appointment only, Box 
172, London SW5 OHX, 71-244-7968; Hazlitt, Gooden & 
Fox, 38 Bury St., London SW1Y 6BB, 71-930-6422; Bernard 
Shapero, 80 Holland Park Ave., London W11 3RE, 71-493- 
0876; Margaret E. Tyler, by appointment only, 13 Philbeach 
Gardens, London SW5 9DY, 71-373-9794; Ursus Books, 981 
Madison Ave., New York 10021, 212-772-8787. 











that is guaranteed to work. 
“We don’t change it,” says 
co-owner Christopher En- 
glish. “We treat it as you do 
a classic car.” 

His partner, James Dodd, 
says that most of their mod- 
els were found in barns 
once owned by telephone 
companies. They even 
found some rare 1930s desk 


phones by Leich, an Illinois 
company that sold only one 
model during its three 
short years in business. 
English and Dodd are also 
working with early fans, 
relics from the Industrial 
Revolution. Timepiece An- 
tiques, Powerhouse Ar- 
cade, West Lebanon, NH 


03784; 603-298-5223. ] 
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| MANUFACTURERS OF CUSTOM SOFAS AND SOFA BEDS 
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Plants on East and West Coasts: 
NEW YORK: D&D Building, 979 Third Avenue, N.Y. 10022 (212) 688-6611, 9:30-5:00 Monday thru Friday 
LOS ANGELES: Pacific Design Center, Green Bldg. Space 888, 8687 Melrose Ave., CA 90069 (213) 659-1660, 
9:30-5:00 Monday thru Friday 


| Kaplan & Fox, Inc., Boston Design Center, Boston, MA 617-482-6600 
Karl Mann Chicago, 1611 Merchandise Mart, Chicago, IL 312-670-3640 
Turner - Greenberg Associates, Inc., 1855 Griffin Road, Dania, FL 305-925-8303 
Boyd-Levinson & Co., 1400 Hiline Drive, Dallas, TX 214-698-0226 
Boyd-Levinson & Co., 5120 Woodway — Suite 111, Houston, TX 713-623-2344 
The Rist Corporation, 300 D. Street, S.\W/. Washington, D.C. 202-646-1540 
J.M. Associates, 680 Eighth Street, San Francisco, CA 415-621-4474 
Ernest Gaspard & Associates, 351 Peachtree Hills Ave., N.E. Atlanta, GA 404-233-8645 
Wroolie & Lo Presti, 1108 Auohi St., Honolulu, Hawaii (808) 523-5553 
| Arredamenti Ginardi, Via Ettore Rolli, 24A/26 Rome, Italy - 


Brochure on Letterhead Requested * 164 Color Page Catalogue and Price List — $35.00 Credited © Thru your interior designer or architect 














1, Chair, and Sofa Bed, all Avery Boardman, Ltd and all upholstered in exclusive Avery Boardman, Ltd. fabrics and trim. 
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Family Reunion 


he Craces, Royal Dec- 

orators 1768-1899” 
examines the influence of 
five generations of the 
Crace family, who worked 
for every British monarch 
from George III to Victoria 
and dominated the 19th- 
century world of decorat- 
ing through their furniture 
and fabric designs. The ex- 
hibition, at the Brighton 
Museum and Art Gallery 
from Oct. 9 to Dec. 30, is the 
first major study of the fam- 
ily business that began in 
the 1760s with Edward 
Crace, a coach decorator. 
His son, John, went to work 
for Sir John Soane, and at 
the Prince of Wales’s Carl- 
ton House and on the chi- 
noiserie interiors of his 
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In the Showrooms 


Micio & Co., revived by founder Paul Micio after a disas- 
trous fire a year or two ago, has come out with some inter- 
esting wallpapers to supplement its bread-and-butter 
designs of chrome and pastel tartans. One of the newest is 
called Faun (left) and shows line drawings of a faun’s head 
surrounded by much pastel shrubbery. Done in the man- 
ner of a Cocteau sketch or even the Dufy wallpapers of the 
1930s, with their faux-naif scenes of boating and flower- 
pots, this Faun is simply sophisticated in shades of silver 
and taupe. Among the company’s other designs is Tutti 
Putti, putti with baskets of grapes, which has been used by 
Rubén de Saavedra and Robert Metzger; and Wisteria, 
in softened shades of pink and lilac seen this year in 
prints of the very popular flower. Eden (left) has Picas- 
so-like line drawings of men and women—Adam 
and Eve au naturel—poised as if ready to play vol- 
leyball, Cubist style. 

Saxony Carpets has taken a dive into color and 
pattern, adapting some traditional designs and 
imagining others. Biltmore (right), a Wilton carpet, 
shows a vibrant confusion of highly articulated 
acanthus leaves and is adapted from a William 
Morris pattern. Snow Crystal (above right) was 
taken from a Victorian design and combines kalei- 
doscope images in the field of the rug with snow- 
flakes and butterflies in the border. English 
Country is a lovely aged-looking petit point with 
pastel wildflowers in garlands and festoons mak- 
ing a lightly formal design on a background the 
color of parchment. Finally, Bessarabian Lily, wo- 
ven in Hungary as Saxony’s bow to the opening of 
Eastern Europe, has subtly shaded but big and 
bold flowers done in a sort of refined peasant 
style, on a bone ground. 





worked at Chatsworth 
(below) and expanded into 
public commissions, in- 
cluding working with Pu- 
gin on the houses of Parlia- 


Royal Pavilion in Brighton. 
Frederick, the third genera- 
tion, worked at Bucking- 
ham Palace and Windsor 
Castle. John Gregory Crace 
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ment. The last of the Craces, 
John Dibblee, worked at 
Cliveden and on a restora- 
tion of the Royal Pavilion. 
The exhibition, with loans 
from various museums and 
stately houses, also affords 
visitors the opportunity to 
stroll across to the Royal Pa- 
vilion and see the Craces’ 
work in situ. An accompa- 
nying book, with a preface 
by the duke of Devonshire 
and edited by Megan Al- 
drich, is being published 
jointly by the museum and 
John Murray Publishers. 
The Brighton Museum and 
Art Gallery, Church St., 
Brighton, Sussex BN1 1UE; 
0273-603-005. 
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continued on page 302 


Some of the nicest legs since the 305. 





_NEWEL. 
The largest and most extraordinary 
antique resource in the world. 


_ Newel Art Galleries, Inc., 425 East 53rd Street, New York, NY, 10022 (212) 758-1970 
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ROBERT RECK 


Retablo Redux 


Albuquerque antiques dealer Richard Worthen has accu- 
mulated a collection of 19th- to mid-20th-century retablos 
at his gallery, including two rare Mexican examples. One, 
of Saint Vincent de Ferrer (above right) pointing to the 
heavens while a reclined man, presumably someone the 





Seating Arrangements 


Lacca Ferro, a small metal workshop in Valencia, Spain, 
that produced Giacometti-style tables a few years back, re- 
cently introduced its own line of cast-iron furniture with 
Neoclassical and Empire influences. Eliane Lambrechts, 
owner of Victor Antiques in New York, sells the complete 
Lacca Ferro Collection, including sofas, tables and consoles. 

The glass-top table gets its inspiration from Roman fur- 
niture—the legs are in the form of a lion’s-head mono- 
ped. The side chair is delicately geometric, with a woven 
grid seat, slightly curved slender legs and a graceful Bieder- 
meier-style back. The chairs (below) come painted in green 
with black or white trim, red with gold trim, or bronze. 

The Lacca Ferro line is but a small part of Victor An- 
tiques’ inventory, which is dominated by hundreds of Bie- 
dermeier pieces. A separate store for accessories—19th-cen- 
tury mirrors, lamps, frames and paintings—is a few blocks 
away. Most popular are birch or ash dining tables dating 
back to the 1920s. ‘They’re 
from the Déco period, but 
they’re Biedermeier reviv- 
als,” says Lambrechts, add- 
ing that often customers 
ask for extra leaves to ex- 
pand the tables. 

The predominance of 
ash and birch from Sweden 
and Denmark is balanced 
by Cuban mahogany and 
Scandinavian elm. Victor 


Antigues, 65 Greene St., 
New York 10012, 212-941- : 
9193; 135 Sullivan St., New 2 
York 10012, 212-995-9491. 


miracle-working saint brought back to life, gazes up, is un- 
usual because Saint Vincent has always appeared alone in 
other paintings on metal. The other is a vividly colored 
Inmaculada (far left) in a long white dress with a wrap in an 
intense blue. Peeking out from behind her is a bright or- 
ange sun set against fluffy white clouds and a blue sky. 

Retablos have become “extremely collectible,” says 
Worthen, who recently bought some private collections 
that were put on the market. Whereas 20 years ago $2 or $4 
could buy a centenarian retablo, now collectors are paying 
as much as $1,000 for one, depending on its condition. Usu- 
ally collectors buy and hang the retablos in groups. Wor- 
then has found that people purchase either the same image 
painted numerous times or one of every image in a series. 
Worthen sells solely Mexican retablos of tin or steel. New 
Mexican retablos typically are more primitive than their 
Mexican counterparts, he notes. Too, New Mexican retablos 
were painted on wood in the first part of the 19th century 
because of the unavailability of metal. 

Alongside his collection of Spanish Colonial furniture, 
accessories and paintings as well as the retablos, Worthen is 
showing Rio Grande blankets at his gallery. Woven in New 
Mexico between the turn of the century and World War IL, 
the wool rugs are striped in natural or bold colors and are 
ideal as wall hangings. Richard Worthen Gallery, 1331 Ti- 
jeras St. N.W., Albuquerque, NM 87102; 505-764-9595. 





Getting Chintzy 


CG eorgina Fairholme is 
releasing her first line 


ors—corals, lemons, fern 
greens and blues—are 





of chintz fabrics and wall- 
coverings, which she has 
been working on for almost 
two years. The designer 
says the new line, named 
the Stonington Collection 
after her country house in 
Connecticut, should make 
an impact because her col- 











stronger than those of En- 
glish chintzes. Inspired by 
a 19th-century textile paint- 
ing, Fairholme worked 
with Laurie Morrow at 
Hallie Greer to create the 
centerpiece of the collec- 
tion, Flora, a 12-color fabric 
of large-scale roses on a 
two-tone cerulean back- 
ground. Fairholme’s pat- 
terns, named after friends 
in Connecticut, are meant 
to coordinate. Thus, Flora 
pairs with Christine, which 
picks up the peach roses in 
Flora. Then there are Har- 
mony, Fowler, Jessica. . . . 
Fairholme’s chintzes are 
sold through Hallie Greer 
and, in England, exclusive- 
ly at Harrod’s new Interior 
Design Studio. Hallie 
Greer, Cushing Corners 
Rd., Freedom, NH 03836; 
603-539-5012. 
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the fantastic kitchen and bath 





Individually designed — Custom crafted in West Germany 


Contact the allmilmo Consulting and Service Center for your nearest allmilmo design studio, 
or send $10. for a comprehensive brochure and information package. 


allmilmo corporation Department AD 70 Clinton Road Fairfield, NJ 07004 201 227-2502 
Available in Canada 
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Leave it to- 


an Italian to create 
a beautiful Swiss watch. 





Pulchra: In 18K gold and steel for men and women. 


© 1989 
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FINE JEWELRY 


Bertolucci is the name. 
Pulchra is the watch. 


One look at the smooth, 
rounded links and it’s not hard 
to imagine how nature in the 
form of tiny pebbles inspired 
Remo Bertolucci to create this 
exceptional watch. 

One look and it’s even easier 
to imagine Pulchra fitting in 
with any lifestyle; whether 
you’re sports-minded, fash- 
ionably chic, career-oriented, 
or quietly understated. 

While you’re looking, con- 
sider that Pulchra comes in all 
steel, 18K gold and steel, or 18K 
gold; bracelet or strap; with or 
without diamonds. 

And finally, that Pulchra is 
priced from $695 for men and 
women who set trends rather 
than follow them. 

Pulchra by Remo Berto- 
lucci; one look will never be 
enough. 


BERTOLUCCI 


THE TASTE OF EXCELLENCE 


LAMPS 
BRONZES 
PORCELAIN 
MARBLE 
TERRA COTTA 
JADE 

Rose Quartz 
CRYSTAL 
PAINTINGS 


GIFT ITEMS 





A pate-de-cristal figurine by Argy Rousseau and designed by Bouraine 
$160,000 


Purchased at auction in Geneva earlier this year by owner Larry Flynt 


8360 Melrose Avenue, Los Angeles, California 90048 (213)655e0201 


THE SAN FRANCISCO 


FALL ANTIQUES SHOW 


October 25 - 28 Fort Mason Center, Pier Three 
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Thursday-Saturday, 10 a.m. - 7 p.m. Sunday, 12 p.m. - 6 p.m. 


Admission $15, includes catalog 
SPECIAL NAADAA EXHIBIT 


Twenty members of the prestigious National Antique and 
Art Dealers Association of America (NAADAA) will be 


exhibiting specially chosen objects for sale. 


LOAN EXHIBIT 
“Small, Smaller, Smallest’ 
Miniature Furniture From Private Collections 


COCKTAIL RECEPTION AND PREVIEW 
Wednesday, October 24, 6:30 p.m. - 9:30 p.m. 
Tickets $100 per person 

LECTURE SERIES 

Thursday, October 25, 10:30 a.m. 

Francois I of France 

Rosamond Bernier, New York 

Thursday, October 25, 2:30 p.m. 

American Rococo: 18th Century Elegance in Ornament 


Leslie Greene Bowman, L. A. County Museum of Art 


Friday, October 26, 10:30 a.m. 

Decorating with Antiques 

Moderator Russell MacMasters, San Francisco 
Alexandra Stoddard, Designer, New York 
Lady Victoria Waymouth, Designer, London 


Friday, October 26, 2:30 p.m. PANEL DISCUSSION 


A Journalist’s Perspective 
Moderator Michael Robinson, Art & Auction; 


Gaylord Dillingham, Antiques West; Michael Thomas, 
=> New York Observer; Lita Solis-Cohen, Maine Antiques Digest; 
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Saturday, October 27, 10:30 a.m. 
WINTERTHUR-A Connoisseur Amongst Collectors 


Jay Cantor, Director of Museum Services, Christie’s 


Rosamond Bernier $20; all other lectures $10 each 
To benefit Enterprise for High School Students 


For information: 

San Francisco Fall Antiques Show 
3275 Sacramento Street 
San Francisco, 94115 
(415) 921-1411 

FAX (415) 563-0946 
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EXHIBTORS 


CALIFORNIA 


Albion Antiques & Garde 
Arcade Gallery of Londor 
Argentum - The Leopard’ 
Baktiari Oriental Carpet C 
Bauer Antiques 

Y & B Bolour, Inc. 
Challiss House 

David’s Antiques 

Jeffrey Davis & Co. 
Dillingham & Company 
Robert Domergue & Con 
Drum & Company 

Evans and Gerst Antiques 
Foster-Gwin, Inc. 

The Gallery 

Geranium House Antique 
Richard Gould Antiques, 
Ed Hardy/San Francisco — 
Frank L. Kovacs | 
Kutomatsu | 
Phyllis Lapham, Ltd. 
Thomas Livingston Antiq 
The Lotus Collection 
Oveda Maurer Antiques — 
Medici Books | 
Montgomery Gallery 
Harriet Morgan 

The North Point Gallery | 
Brian M. Powers, Inc. 
DJ. Puffert 

Norman Shepherd, Inc. 
Glen Smith Galleries 
Daniel Stein Antiques 
Therien & Co., Inc. 
CONNECTICUT 
Oriental Rugs, Ltd. 
FLORIDA 

Midori Gallery 
ILLNOIS 


Malcolm Franklin, Inc. 
Leland Schmidt 


NEW MEXICO 
Madelon Hedden 


NEW YORK 

Art Trading (U.S.) Ltd. - 
Shirley Molbert Leass 
Joan B. Mirviss, Ltd. 
PENNSYLVANIA ) 
Bauman Rare Books | 
Washington Square Galle 
TEXAS “3 
Nancy S. Boyd Antiques 
King-Thomasson Antique 
McGregor & Company | 
WASHINGTON 
Charles Walker Antiques 
WASHINGTON, [ 
Seidner Gallery 
ENGLAND 

J.H. Bourdon-Smith, Ltd 
Lucy B. Campbell 
Jehanne de Biolley 
Garrard & Co., Ltd. 
lona Antiques 
MacConnal-Mason Galle: 
James MacKinnon 
Sheppard & Cooper Ltd 
Spink & Son Ltd. 
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Pieter Hoogendijk 


Jean Jacques Masse 
Bill and Margaret Pearso1 





MAKE THE FIRST ONE A LASTING ONE. 
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A DISTINCTIVE CUT OF FRENCH LIMESTONE. 


IMPRESSION GIVES A LIVING SPACE THE ELEMENT 
OF TIMELESS BEAUTY. AESTHETICALLY BEYOND 
CONTEMPORARY TRENDS, OUR SELECT STONE 
TRANSFORMS ANY ENVIRONMENT INTO AN 
UNFORGETTABLE CLASSIC. 


IMPRESSION 
22599 South Western Avenue 
Torrance, CA 90501 
Tel. (213) 618-1299 Fax (213) 212-6719 
-To the Tr ade only . 
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Custom designs to your specifications or choose from our extensive in-stock selection. 





OKELL’S FIREPLACE 


Ly i a 7 r F Fs , A 
custom screens, Quality accessories since 1947 e experts in wood heating e in-home service and consultation 


134 Pacifié:Goast Highway, Hermosa Beach, California 90254 (213) 376-3448 
2015 17th Street, San Francisco, California 94103 (415) 626-1110 
~», 7614 Fay Avenue, La Jolla, California 92037 (619) 459-6563 
Palm Desert peel 73990 El Paseo Drive, #5, Palm Desert, California 92260 (619) 341-1202 
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OUR STAFF OF 35 INTERIOR DESIGNERS 
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ENREDON + JOHN WIDDICOMB - MARBRO + MORRIS-JAMES * PANDEC 






WEST LOS ANGELES SOUTH BAY 
3089 Bristol St. 2250 S. Barrington Ave. Po BC as hie 
just south of San Diego Fwy. © . _ just south of Olympic Blvd. just north of Pacific Coast Hwy. . 


pt Ber oes 99) - (213) Ck eee (213) 373-8936 





SERENITY a 


Discover the tranquility of Manzanillo, Mexico. 


Wa Warm rays, refreshing waters, gentle breezes ... welcome to Mexico. 
fa Hotel Inter-Continental Manzanillo, Mexico’s newest luxury resort who’s magic will captivate 
geile I you. Ideally located on a beach cove overlooking Playa de la Audiencia Bay and the Pacific Ocean, 
Mes a this enchanting resort is embraced by miles of seductive golden sand beaches. Enjoy * 
unlimited watersports, tennis, easy access to a spectacular golf course, sensational ¢ 7 ] 5 


“A nightlife, a variety of restaurants and an enticing introductory room rate... 


| For reservations call toll-free 800-327-0200. ses. 


Bae. No charge for up to 2 
children, age 12 or under, 
sharing room with parents. 


HOTEL INTER:CONTINENTAL MANZANILLO 


Avenida de la Audiencia ¢ Manzanillo, Mexico 





Sach warehouses all in one location con- 
taining a multi-million dollar inventory of 
furniture, lighting, architectural appointments, 
antiques and artifacts. One day touring our 
warehouses is equivalent to years of searching 
in Mexico. 


Seiect your treasures from thousands of truly 
unique items or challenge our custom capabil- 
ities in wood & hand forged wrought iron. 
Century old techniques, revived to accommo- 
date your most challenging designs — limited 
only by your imagination. 
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5356 RIVERTON AVE. ° N. HOLLYWOOD, CA 91601 * (818) 769-5090 » FAX (818) 769-9425 
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Classicism in Custom Made Furniture of Every Delineation 


GABRIEL VICTOR 


SINCE 1946 
6039 Washington Blvd. ¢ Culver City, Calif. 90232 ® Phone (213) 837-8775 
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HARRY WINSTON 
The Ultimate Timepiece 
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NEW YORK 718 FIFTH AVENUE 10019 - (212) 245 2000 GENEVA 24, QUAI GENERAL GUISAN - (22) 28 36 66 PARIS 29, AVENUE MONTAIGNE - (1) 47 20 03 09 
ONTE-CARLO HOTEL DE PARIS - 93 5072 10 BEVERLY HILLS 371 N, RODEO DRIVE - (213) 271 8554 TOKYO HOTEL SEIYO - 1, GINZA-CHUO-KU - (03) 535 6441 





lighting bydesign 
the art of illumination 






© Conceptual design © Lighting Control Systems a +h oA ae ae anes 


© Optical Framing Projectors “Merlin Lighting 


¢ Landscape Illumination Full Scale Drawings 
¢ Hardware and Installation STAC aNy| RUG MART 


Exquisite ete Rugs~Exceptional Service 


s 5657 wilshire boulevard, suite 200, los angeles, ca 90036 

£ (213) 933-7281 Ste 

Q 530'No. Lake Avenue * Pasadena, California 91101 
° glenn m. johnson, i. €. s ESE) WAL esVeae Cae) atp ed OL) 
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©1990 Ghurka 


Ghurka—America’s pre-eminent maker of fine luggage, travel gear, handbags, personal accessories and gifts. 


41 E. 57th Street at Madison Avenue, New York; 
Santa Barbara, California, and fine specialty stores throughout the civilized world. 1-800-243-4368 
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8440 Melrose Ave. 1402 Montana Ave. 
Los Angeles, CA Santa Monica, CA 
90403 


90069 
(213) 852-0747 (213) 451-2243 
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TRIMMINGS FOR HOME DECORATING 








HEAD OFFICE, SHOWROOM AND STOCK: 


8584 Melrose Avenue, Los Angeles, CA 90069 
Tel. (213) 652-6171 Fax (213) 652-8370 


SHOWROOMS: 
New York 
Tel. (212) 935-3900 Fax (212) 935-3923 
Washington D.C. 
Tel. (202) 488-1621 Fax (202) 488-0856 
Chicago 


Tel. (312) 464-0409 Fax (312) 464-0412 


REPRESENTATIVE'S SHOWROOMS: 
San Francisco (415) 621-0911 
Laguna Niguel (714) 643-3025 

sf Denver (303) 744-1676 

CROPMAEC en tee 4 Dallas (214) 747-9600 

ie Houston (713) 626-3100 

Atlanta (404) 261-5933 

Boston (617) 574-9030 

Miami (305) 576-0110 
Philadelphia (215) 765-7464 








Dauphin Collection. 
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For The 
Pleasure 
Of Your 
Eyes & 
Touch! 


Let us 


MATTSON'S ANTIQUES INC. 


FINE FURNITURE & COLLECTABLES 
"Courtesy to the trade" 


transform 
your interior 








walls into a 
spectacular ra 
masterpiece. (ee 
A multitude of 3 
rt ay 
textures and 
custom color 4 ad 
to choose ay od 
from. EY 7. 
= 
= 
e. = 
V Beverly Hills Al = 
213 / 2 
275-5987 | S 


YOUR COMPLETE SOURCE 
American « English « French « Italian » Pine » Art Decco 


20450 Yellowbrick Road, Diamond Bar, CA 91765 
(714) 595-8141 











Preview tickets are $50, reservations requested. 
For information or tickets call 213 455 2886. 
Send checks payable to the Santa Monica 
Museum of Art with SASE to 

Caskey-Lees, P.O. Box 1637, Topanga, Ca. 90290. 
Tickets will be sent by return mail. 





Caskey-Lees, P.O. Box 1637, Topanga, CA 90290 213 455 2886 
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| Bosch Kitchens are individually designed and produced in West Germany 


send $6.00 for a copy of our full color brochure 
contact our importing office for your nearest Bosch Kitchen Studio 


Bosch Custom Kitchens, 312 So. Catalina Avenue, Redondo Beach, California 90277 
213-374-1678 (fax) 213-372-1188 


Available to the trade 
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‘ ADLER POOL TABLES 


: . FACTORY & SHOWROOM: 10100 AVIATION BLVD., L.A., CA 90045 
2919 E. Coast Highway, Corona del Mar, CA 92625 Tel: (213) 410-9873 Fax: (213) 410-1105 


(714) 673-7714 Sacre Mic ev4 


You May Want To Recover From Our 54 Holes 
With Champagne And A Milky Way. 


Toast beneath a billion stars or beside a cool, blue pool. Explore the Sonoran Desert from horseback. Try your hand at 
tennis. Or perhaps you'll be up for a ride in a hot air balloon. With so many wonderful ways to unwind after a round of golf, you 
may never get around to another. But if you do, you'll enjoy guaranteed tee times on three championship courses. Including two 
Robert Trent Jones designs. And luxurious, Mobil 5-Star accommodations, © ' f iA 

Just call 1-800-327-0396 for golf package reservations at The Wigwam, oe THE WIG M 
Phoenix. Where only the golf is demanding. oe Arizona’ Golf Resort 











SOME HOMES ARE MADE. 
OTHERS, IO BE CREATED. 


When the fruits of your life’s efforts reward you with an 
opportunity to live in the prestige of Ocean Ranch at Bear Brand, 
you will be pleased to know that this community of choice, 
offers you a choice. 
If your preference demands a custom home site, there are pads 
with up to 20,000 buildable square feet on contoured bluffs with 

panoramic Pacific views, which will not only satisfy, 

but enliven as well. 
And with equal majesty, you'll find an exquisite collection of 

homes awaiting. Four bedroom estates displaying some of nature’s 
most durable amenities. Polished granite and marble. Pre-aged 

copper, warm clay tiles, and a host of features only to be expected 

in homes of this stature. 


SAN JUAN 
CAPISTRANO 


SAN 
CLEMENTE 


to heighten your inspiration. 


ae 
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SHEA HOMES 


YOU CAN 
THE DREAM 
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You'll find the luxury of these 3,518 to 4,186 square foot homes 
secluded within the privacy of guarded gates. 
The Residences of Ocean Ranch at Bear 


Brand. A community designed 


OCEAN RANCH 


BEAR BRAND 


Residences (714) 661-6680 
Custom Homesites (714) 240-2085 
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Altman * Anca Asaro * Behrens * Boulanger Sj 
Buckels * Delacroix * Earle * Gantner * Gorman * Kent * Luongo 


Lu Hong + Shao * Neiman * Sassone * Sawada « Ting 


Collect some 
val uable 
signatures. 


At the Upstairs And with our 
Gallery, you'll find friendly and knowl- 
many of the top edgeable staff on 
names in contem- hand to answer all 
porary art. Each work your questions, 
is hand signed and buying collectible 
numbered by the art has never been 
artist, comes with a so easy. Stop by 


written certificate of | todayand add some 






authenticity, great signatures 
and is beauti- to your 
fully framed. collection. 
© Westside Pavilion ¢ South Coast Plaza 
(213) 470-2083 (714) 549-9191 


° Beverly Hills 
368 N. Rodeo Dr. 


* Los Angeles 
818 W. 7th St. #808 





© 1990 The Upstairs Gallery 


(213) 278-8334 (213) 489-2444 
¢Del Amo Fashion Center ¢ Sherman Oaks Galleria 
(213) 542-1607 (818) 784-5182 





° Glendale Galleria Go) 
(818) 244-4626 





Phyllis Lapham Ltd. 


ANTPOUVUES 


18th & 19th-CENTURY ENGLISH & FRENCH FURNITURE & DECORATIONS 
CHINESE EXPORT PORCELAIN « MAJOLICA 


A Regency Mahogany Wine.Cooler retaining original lead lining. 
Circa 1815. 26” wide x 18” deep x 19¥2" high. 


8442 Melrose Place * Los Angeles, California 90069 
Telephone (213) 653-4451 
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Great Things Antiques 


FURNITURE & ACCESSORIES 


By Direct Import 





OCEAN AVENUE 
CARMEL-BY-THE-SEA, CALIFORNIA 
408-624-7178 














1909, DULL CUSLUI INIUCHENS, a PLANO W Company 
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Shown: French Quarters, a traditional design. “Monogram” built-in appliances by GE. 
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From exemplary materials to exquisite workmanship, our 
uncompromising craftsmen overlook no detail creating 
America’s finest custom cabinetry for America’s most dis- 
cerning homeowners. 


= Rutt cabinetry is painstakingly fashioned for those who 
. understand a dedication to quality that places value above 
cost. And because it’s true custom cabinetry, we can meet 
For Those . 


i ee 


j 
Been 
. your highly individual requirements, making even the 
most functional room a true showcase. 
Unaccustomed To Begin your planning with our luxurious Folio of design 
1 and decorating ideas. It demonstrates why Rutt cabinetry 
Compromise. From is never an extravagance, but rather a lasting investment 
| Th ose Wh 0 that adds value to your home and your life. 
. N C id I Your personal copy of the Rutt Folio is available at these 
Authorized Rutt Custom Kitchen Dealers. If your stan- 
| sat Rey ot 
. ever Vonsider L dards are as uncompromising as ours, we invite you to visit 
| a showroom today. 
| Authorized Rutt Custom Kitchen Dealers 
. Carmel Corona Del Mar Los Angeles Novato Pacific Palisades 
Seger’s Kitchens & Kitchens Del Mar The Kitchen Architect Marin Kitchen Works, Inc. The Kitchen Architect 
Baths of Carmel 3838 East Coast Highway 143So. Robertson 401 D Bel Marin Keys Blvd. 15207 Sunset Blvd. 
26386 Carmel Rancho Lane Suite B (213) 247-0500 (415) 883-8728 Suite C 
(408) 624-4667 (714) 673-9199 (213) 459-7947 
| Palm Desert * Sacramento San Francisco Sonoma 
Desert Kitchen Design The Plumbery Continental Kitchens & Baths Design Cabinet Showroom 
73-241 Highway 111—Suite 1A 9778 Business Park Drive 340 West Portal 800 West Napa Street 
(619) 568-0673 (916) 369-2284 (415) 661-6776 (707) 938-5087 


You may also request the Rutt Folio by writing to Rutt Custom Kitchens, Dept. ADC, 
P.O. Box 129, Goodville, PA 17528. Please enclose $7.00, which includes postage and handling. 
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NICHOLSON'S 





Geo. Ill inlaid oak grandfather's clock, Antique wood carving. Height 18” List Fatr of bronze wall sconces, circa 1880. Fatr of Louts XV-stvle bronze, gilt bronze 


ctrca 1800. Height 90” List price price $1,500.00 Height 25” List price $1,100.00 and rouge marble candelabra, circa 1880. 
53,000.00 Height 162”. List price $4,500.00 





Antique French trumeau mirror, circa 1880. Length 62/2" List price Napoleon I1l ormolou mounted Painted tole coffee table, circa 1880. 
53,000.00 bibliotheque, circa 1880. Height 42” 
List price $2,900.00 





Louls XVI-style inlaid, ormolou mounted writing table, circa 1890. Queen Anne-style walnut, burl elm Set of 7 carved oak Chippendale-style sidechairs, circa 1910. Height 
Length 41” List price $8,500.00 and chinosserte decorated cabineton — 3942” List price 4,500.00 
stand, circa 1920. Height 60" i 


WE PURCHASE: ENTIRE ESTATES, COLLECTIONS, OR SINGLE PIECES @ CALL (714) 494-4820 


; @ 7 y 
All Items Subject To N, ‘hh I Free Parking 
Prior Acquisition I G. O SOT] S Behind Store 
362 N. Coast Highway, Laguna Beach, CA 92651 e (714) 494-4820 
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CARVED A NAME FOR THEMSELVES. 
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Bom of the genius of England 
Thomas Chippendale and the 
artistry, taste and woodworking 
virtuosity of 18th century 
Philadelphia cabinetmakers: 
Rittenhouse Square by Henredon. 
A resplendent collection of dining, 
bedroom and accent pieces in 
smooth, rich mahogany. Crisp, 
intricate carving is the hallmark of 
this classic group. Delicate flowers, 
figures and foliage; graceful shells 
and leaves. Cabriole legs, lion’s paws, 
claw-and-ball and drake’s feet. 
You’re invited to feast upon our 
wealth of tables and chairs, servers 
and buffets, consoles and armoires 
—incomparable expressions of 
English elegance and American 
independence. For the brochure, 
send $4.00 to Henredon, Dept. 
A110, Morganton, North Carolina 
28655. For the dealer nearest you, 
please call 1-800-444-3682. 





Rittenhouse Square Collection by 


ee N REDON 











covER: The George Washington Bridge 
at twilight, with Manhattan providing the 
backdrop. Photograph by Jon Ortner. 
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Revisiting the Gilded Age 

Neoclassical Themes Adapted for an Gpulere East Side Residence 
Interior Design by Thomas Britt, asIp _ 

Text by Christopher Finch/Photography by Jaime Ardiles-Arce 


A Central Park Masterpiece 

Classic Spaces Designed for a Singular Collection of Art and Antiques 
Interior Design by Ron Bradshaw of Bradshaw-De Palma 

Text by Steven M. L. Aronson/Photography by Jaime Ardiles-Arce 


White Nights in New York 

A Light Palette for Lyn Revson’s Residence Above Fifth Avenue 
Interior Design by Mark Hampton, Asip 

Text by Aileen Mehle/Photography by Jaime Ardiles-Arce 


Park Avenue Country 

Modifying English Traditions in a Prewar Apartment 

Interior Design by Bunny Williams 

Text by Suzanne Stephens/Photography by Billy Cunningham 


Elements of Style in SoHo 

A Designer’s Duplex in a Renovated Police Headquarters 
Interior Design by Melvin Dwork, Asip 

Text by Brooks Peters/Photography by Peter Vitale 


Architectural Digest Visits: Bobby Short 
Text vy Judith Thurman/Photography by Billy Cunningham 


Art: Modernist Still Lifes 
American Experiments with Radical European Ideas 
Text by Robert Rosenblum 


Taste of Mexico 

Haute Couture in an East Side Duplex 

Interior Design by Mary McFadden and Kohle Yohannan 

Text by Caroline Rennolds Milbank/Photography by Billy Cunningham 


Period Splendor on Fifth 

Eighteenth-Century French Style Inspires a Metropolitan Design 
Interior Design by Robert Metzger, asip, and Michael Christiano 
Text by Thomas Mallon/Photography by Jaime Ardiles-Arce 


Restrained Glamour for the City 

Cosmopolitan References Imbue a Sleek Apartment Overlooking the Park 
Interior Design by Jay Spectre, asip, and Geoffrey N. Bradfield 

Text by Peter Carlsen/Photography by Durston Saylor 


Antiques: Chinese Monochrome Porcelain 
Aesthetic Triumphs from the Qing Dynasty 
Text by John A. Cuadrado 


Before and After: Urban Renewal on High 

Transforming Kathy Brynner’s East Side Apartment 

Interior Design by Vicente Wolf 

Text by Manuela Hoelterhoff/Before Photography by Billy Cunningham 
After Photography by Durston Saylor 


In Greenwich Village 

Amiable Sophistication Defines an 1840s Town House 
Interior Design by Thomas Fleming of Irvine & Fleming 
Text by John Taylor/Photography by Billy Cunningham 


West Side Exoticism 

Evocative Textures and Cultural Allusions for Felicia Jones 
Interior Design by Richard Gillette and Stephen Shadley 
Text by Patricia Warner/Photography by David Glomb 
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in all countries. Copyright contents may not be reproduced in any manner without prior 
written permission of Architectural Digest. Printed in the United States of America. 
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car Carlton Writing By (6-577) from our Yewood Collection. 


Showrooms to the trade in Dallas and High Point. Send 50¢ for our full color pamphlet 
to Hekman Furniture, Dept. AD, 1400 Buchanan SW, Grand Rapids, MI 49507. 
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A STATEMENT 
DOF SLYLE 


Purely elegant. The classic simplicity 
of sweeping curves and graceful lines. Crafted 
with Stiffel mastery. Created to add timeless 


beauty and sophisticated e 
flair to your decor. (i el : 
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© 1990 The Stiffel Company 





Style: 6165-H_ — Height; 29 inches 
Stiffel showrooms: Dallas, TX, High Point, NC 





($2.00 shipping). 
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Performance leadership; 


SUBSTANCE BEHIND THE STYLE 
Cadillac is the only leading 


car line to complement the 
superior control of anti- 
lock braking with the 
inherent power of V8 
design in every auto- 
mobile we sell # And the 
new Cadillac exclusive 
4.9 liter V8 achieves an 
efficient EPA estimated 
26 mpg highway # 

® Cadillac exclusive 


new electronically 
integrated 4.9 liter 








V8 powertrain for = 200 horsepower to merge and 
Fleetwood, De Ville, pass with confidence. 
Seville and Eldorado. ® New electronically controlled 


four-speed automatic transmis- Inspired performance; 


sion with viscous 
converter clutch for 
barely detectable 
shifts and 
smooth oper- 
ation at 
highway 
speeds. 










Cadillac refinements ® Finely 
honed and balanced auto: 
mobiles that enhance the pure 


joy of driving ® 
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Duabty Network 
Let's get it together. ..buckle uj 

©1990 GM Corp. All Rights Reservee 
FLEETWOOD, SEDAN DE VILLE, ELDORADO, SEVILLE 
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Cadillac Style: All V8. All ABS. 


TOROS) tS. EV el yop Ea SS 


Anti-lock brakes (ABS) help mini- 
mize stopping distance while main- 
taining steering ability # The result 
is increased control while braking 


on a wide variety of surfaces # 





Every Cadillac is backed by a no-deductible 4-year/50,000-mile Gold 
Key Bumper to Bumper warranty and 24-hour Cadillac Roadside 
Service ® Allanté is backed by the unique 7-year/100,000-mile 
Allanté Assurance Plan* § *See your dealer for terms of these limited warranties. 





| Please call 1-800-333-4CAD for 
product literature and the location 
| of your nearest Cadillac dealer. 
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PM nas ie mcr meet at ts 
with unusual spiral shaft. 
Entirely original. Circa 1780. 
Height 38” Diameter 26” 


MARVIN ALEXANDER, INC. 


315 E. 62nd St., New York, N.Y. 10021 
S AVE K i PRY) 


chandeliers/lamps/Sconces/candelabra/decorative accessories 
* Sorry, no catalog 
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LETTERSS FROM? READERS 





The editors invite your comments, suggestions and criticisms. 
Address: Letters, Architectural Digest, 
5900 Wilshire Boulevard, Los Angeles, California 90036. 


The July 1990 Antiques feature on 

maps and globes by Richard Conniff 

truly sparked my desire to travel the 

uncharted seas! I found it a thor- 
oughly enjoyable story. 

Joanna Meecham 

Houston, Texas 


I want to introduce myself, and Glen 
Hampton of Hampton Associates, as 
the landscape designers of Cindy and 
Michael Landon’s Malibu residence, 
which appeared in the July 1990 issue. 
John Swanda 

Irvine, California 


I would like to compliment Sarah 

Drummond, author of “Art: Glass 

Painting” (July 1990), for her inter- 

esting historical research into reverse 
glass painting. 

Arlene Clinkman Lennox 

Marblehead, Massachusetts 


Your July 1990 issue is the most un- 

appealing I have seen in many 
years—dull and lifeless. 

Dawn Jarvis 

Seattle, Washington 


We are writing to point out an impor- 
tant omission in the July 1990 feature 
“Above Hong Kong Harbor.” Our 
firm, Architects Hawaii, Far East, did 
much of the project’s interior design. 
David A. Miller 

Tina Stolle 

Hong Kong 


I enjoyed seeing the first built resi- 
dential work by that master of the 
skyscraper, Cesar Pelli (Architecture 
feature, July 1990). It’s another exam- 
ple of your magazine’s dedication to 
fine residential architecture. 
Donald Lewis 
Chicago, Illinois 


As the public relations director of Ce- 
sar Pelli’s office, I wish to compli- 
ment you on the fine July 1990 


feature on Mr. Pelli’s Maryland de- 

sign. The article, however, failed to 

mention that Sam Morrow did the 
overall interiors for the project. 

Charles Rosenbloom 

New Haven, Connecticut 


What a surprise to see the rolling 

stone himself in a pastoral setting. An 

unexpectedly subdued environment 
for Jann Wenner (Visits, July 1990). 

William G. Friedland 

San Francisco, California 


Don Johnson and Melanie Griffith’s 
Miami apartment (July 1990) was ex- 
actly what one would picture it to be. 
Showing celebrities in their houses is 
one thing, but let’s keep their studio 
sets out of the magazine. 
Joyce Cipolla 
Washington, D.C. 


In the July 1990 issue of Architectural 
Digest, the feature “A North Shore 
Sensibility” made several references 
to the house’s architecture. Unfortu- 
nately, the residence’s architect was 
overlooked. In the 1970s, I designed 
the house and was responsible for 
much of the interior architectural de- 
tailing in the subsequent remodeling. 
Walter E. Blum 

Great Neck, New York 


I received a copy of the The AD 100 
and I am writing to tell you how ab- 
solutely excellent I think it is. I be- 
lieve it will become a guide for lots of 
people who will look for and—with 
the help of this excellent book—find 
a superior interior designer. 

The Lady Hanson 

London, England 


The AD 100 is absolutely fabulous! 

What a super idea. The best of Archi- 

tectural Digest over the years in one 
book. Congratulations. 

Annelies E. Shea 

Winterthur, Delaware 








BALDWIN 


You can find Baldwin Hardware 
through these fine showroom locations: 


ARIZONA 
Clyde Hardware, Phoenix 
Tucson Builders Hardware, Tucson 


CALIFORNIA 

General Hardware & Builders Supply, 
Redwood City 

E. M. Hundley Hardware, San Francisco 

Jay Tee Supply, San Rafael 


COLORADO 
Interstate Hardware, Denver 


CONNECTICUT 
Klaff’s, South Norwalk 
Lappens Hearth & Home, Windsor 


FLORIDA 

Anderson Classic Hardware, West Palm Beach 
Farrey’s Hardware, Miami 

Smith & Deshields, Boca Raton 


GEORGIA 
Baldwin Brass Center, Atlanta 


ILLINOIS 

Bemmco Architectural Products, Lisle 
Clark & Barlow, Chicago 

Contract Builders Hardware, Barrington 


MARYLAND 
Decorator Center, Bethesda 
Albert Gunther, Timonium 


MASSACHUSETTS 
Builders Specialty, W. Sommerville 
Metal Specialties, Woburn 


MICHIGAN 

Herald Wholesale, Oak Park 

Lochmoor Village Hdwe., Grosse Point Woods 
Russell Hardware, Birmingham 


MINNESOTA 
Nob Hill Decorative Hardware, Edina 
SPS Companies, Minneapolis 


MISSOURI 
Brook's Hdwe. & Security, Maryland Heights 


NEW JERSEY 
Hardware Designs, Fairfield 


NEW YORK 

Baldwin Brass Center, New York 

Katonah Architectural Hardware, Katonah 

Kolson Korenge, Inc., Great Neck, L.I. 

Simons Hardware, New York, Yorktown 
Heights & Scarsdale 


NORTH CAROLINA 
Beeson Hardware & Lumber Co., High Point 


OHIO 

Bath & Brass Emporium, Columbus 
Otto Buehler & Son, Toledo 
Columbus Wood Products, Columbus 
Latches, Catches & Such, Lyndhurst 


PENNSYLVANIA 
Allen Hardware, Allentown 
Michael Cogan, Ltd., Warminster 


TENNESSEE 
Lankford Hardware & Supply, Nashville 


TEXAS 

Allen and Allen Co., San Antonio 
Custom Accessories, Houston 
Wagner & Co., San Antonio 


VIRGINIA 

Designer Showroom, Vienna 

Seaboard Building Supply, Virginia Beach 
CANADA 

A.H.C. Agencies, Ltd., Montreal 
INTERNATIONALLY AVAILABLE IN: 
Tokyo, Hong Kong, Taipei, 

Kuala Lumpur, Bangkok and Singapore 
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Shown: Monterey Lock Set 


For information, please contact: 
Baldwin Hardware Corporation 
841 E. Wyomissing Boulevard 
Reading, PA 19612 

(215) 777-7811 
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Apart from our wonderful writers and 
photographers and designers, whose con- 
tributions shine through this special issue, 
I want to thank the many other people who 
have lent us their glitter. Edward Albee, 
Geoffrey Beene, Christopher Burge, San- 
dro Chia, Merce Cunningham, Robert De Niro, 
Dominick Dunne, Lauren Hutton, Elsa Klensch, John 
Loring, Natalia Makarova, Georgette Mosbacher, 
James Rosenquist, Bobby Short, Liz Smith, Kurt Von- 


Revisiting the Gilded Age 

One look at the antique-filled apart- 
ment designed by Thomas Britt and his 
associate Malcolm McKinstrie II for 
New York executive Gregg Solomon, 
and it is obvious that Britt spent a con- 
siderable amount of time shopping. 
“We bought things all over New York 
City and Connecticut,” he says. Britt 
also spent a month antiquing in Europe, buying objects for 
several projects in addition to Solomon’s Upper East Side 
residence. Karl Krause, a Paris-based agent for European 
antiques dealers, “took me all over Europe—we bought 
from Anne Paul Brinkman in Amsterdam and in Paris 
from Ariane Dandois and Patricia Dallemagne,” says Britt. 
“IT was in Sweden, Denmark, Holland, France, Belgium 
and Italy—but no farther south than Rome.” His nonstop 
trip also included some sightseeing. And yes, a few an- 
tiques remain in the Britt stock. See page 196. 
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Thomas Britt 


A Central Park Masterpiece 

In his eleven years as an interior de- 
signer, Ron Bradshaw’s projects have 
included the Palm Court Hotel in Palm 
Beach, residences in the United States 
and in Europe, and, currently, The 
Pierre in New York. And last year, af- 
ter having worked with the late Mela- 
nie Kahane, he and colleague Joanne 
De Palma established their own firm, 





Ron Bradshaw 


Joanne De Palma 








negut—each has given us the gift of his or 
her time. The sum of these extraordinary 
parts, we hope, captures some of the ex- 
citement that is New York. Next month, 
Architectural Digest presents a special 
edition devoted to architecture. Featuring 
houses by architects such as Hugh Newell Jacobsen, 
Antoine Predock, Bart Prince, Robert A. M. Stern, 
Stanley Tigerman and Robert Venturi, the issue is 
marked by the fresh vitality of architecture today. 
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igs Editor-in-Chief 





Bradshaw-De Palma. For a grandly proportioned apart- 
ment on Fifth Avenue, Bradshaw designed the interior 
architectural detailing to complement the client’s mu- 
seum-quality art and antiques—works by Picasso, Léger 
and Miro as well as French and English pieces from the 
eighteenth and nineteenth centuries. Bradshaw collabo- 
rated closely with the client in planning the apartment's 
design. “I would submit various fabric and color schemes, 
and then the two of us would narrow them down and 
work together on how they’d be used,” he says. “You try 
not to have a signature, so that in the end the apartment 
reflects the client more than it does you.” See page 206. 


White Nights in New York 

“We've been friends for eighteen 
years,” says Lyn Revson of Mark 
Hampton, who designed her apart- 
ment on Fifth Avenue. “I told him that 
from now on, instead of moving, I'll 
have dinner with him so I can see 
him.” What seemed at first a terrific 
challenge, consolidating furniture, ob- 
jects and artwork from her much 
larger previous apartment, “went very 
easily,” says Hampton. What he en- 
joyed most, he adds, was Lyn Rev- 
son's “willingness to go ahead with a 
scheme that essentially had no color.” 
Part of the inspiration stemmed from 
a drawing Revson found in Mexico: 


GEORGE OBREMSKI 
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Mark Hampton 
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Lyn Revson 


continued on page 20 
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continued from page 16 


an unusually large piece by Rocio Maldonado that she 
thought would be perfect over the living room fireplace 
and would supplement her growing collection. ‘When she 
told me me about it, she gave me the dimensions in me- 
ters,” Hampton recalls. “I said, ‘That can’t be true—a draw- 
ing can’t possibly be that big.’ But it is.” The advantage of 
drawings, the designer believes, is that “they allow you to 
have a coherent collection while still having great liberty 
to move from period to period.” See page 218. 


Park Avenue Country 

“Everyone in my family was crazy 
about houses or horses,” says interior 
designer Bunny Williams, who grew 
up near Charlottesville, Virginia. “I’d 
had enough of horses by the time I was 
sixteen, so I decided to focus on houses 
instead.” Persuading her family to 
send her to Boston to study design, she 
embarked on her fledgling career. After moving to New 
York, Williams worked for the antiques firm Stair & Com- 
pany, which eventually led to a position with the design 
team Parish-Hadley. “From Sister Parish and Albert Had- 
ley I learned how houses should function, whether they be 
grand city apartments or country cottages,” she says. After 
twenty-two years, she established her own company in 
1988. Among her clients are Senator and Mrs. John D. 
Rockefeller IV, Mr. and Mrs. Lloyd Bentsen III and film 
producer Stanley Jaffe. See page 224. 
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Bunny Williams 


Elements of Style in SoHo 

“T’ve always had unconventional 
ideas,” says Melvin Dwork, who grew 
up in Kansas City. “I don’t know 
where they come from—certainly not 
my family. I was definitely the oddball 
with them. My parents never inter- 
fered, though. They always said, ‘Do 
what you want to do.’ But my other 
relatives couldn’t understand why I moved to New York. 
They thought I abandoned my family.” One way the de- 
signer has managed to hold on to the simpler values of his 
midwestern upbringing is to have escape routes, both in 
and out of the city. In addition to his weekend retreats, his 
primary residence is a SoHo duplex apartment that was 
once a precinct house, and there, he says, “you get the 
feeling of old New York—family-oriented with a sense of 
neighborhood. It’s very pleasant but never monotonous, 
because of the art galleries, Little Italy and nearby China- 
town.” Even his explanation of why he loves the color 
hunter green reflects h. down-to-earth view of life. “I 
think it goes back to a litt): Pnglish car I once owned called 
a Hillman Minx. It was paiiited a British racing green, and 
I loved its woodsy feeling.” See page 232. 
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Architectural Digest Visits: 

Bobby Short 

Bobby Short had to pare down his col- 
lection of tribal, colonial and folk-art 
pieces to fit it all into his new, unclut- 
tered Manhattan apartment, but there 
are certain objects that he would never 
part with. “Tallulah Bankhead and I 
were going to a costume party,” Short 
recalls with a certain mischievous relish. “She thought I 
could use some dressing up. ‘My wardrobe and jewel box 
are at your disposal,’ she said to me. I grabbed the pearls 
and put them on.” A blackamoor statuette on the hall table 
that once held calling cards is now the proud bearer of 
those pearls. Other objects just appeal to the musician for 
their sheer uniqueness. He describes a mirror he found 
in the Paris flea market as “a marvelous and crazy ‘tramp’ 
artwork.” It’s “pure Americana,” he says, “made around 
1911, and is just this side of being crude.” See page 238. 


Bobby Short 


Taste of Mexico 

“You get to know people very well 
when you do these things—you be- 
come like a member of the family,” 
says couturier Mary McFadden of her 
first interior design project, which she 
undertook with her husband and de- 
sign associate, Kohle Yohannan, for 
restaurateur Zarela Martinez. Marti- 
nez, who grew up on a cattle ranch in 
Mexico at the northern tip of the Sierra 
Madre, wanted a south-of-the-border 
flavor for her Upper East Side duplex. 
“When I first saw Mary’s showroom 
six years ago, I knew I wanted her to 
design my apartment,” she remem- 
bers. Martinez contributed some furni- 
ture and accessories “and a great many 
fabrics,” says McFadden. “The rest we bought together.” 
Martinez collects Mexican costumes, which she wears for 
her frequent parties. “I understand her culture very well,” 
McFadden adds. “And as time goes by, the rooms will get 
softer, more lived in, than when we first decorated. We'll 
definitely do more projects of this scale.” See page 250. 


Kohle Yohannan 
Mary McFadden 


Zarela Martinez 


Period Splendor on Fifth 

Although eighteenth-century France 
was the inspiration for Robert Metz- 
ger and Michael Christiano in design- 
ing a Fifth Avenue apartment, they 
avoided a strict period re-creation— 
instead combining antiques from dif- 
ferent eras with contemporary uphol- 
stered pieces. As Christiano puts it, 


Robert Metzger 
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continued on page 24 
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continued from page 20 


“The French in the Louis XVI period 
didn’t throw out all their Louis XIV 
furniture.” The designers and their cli- 
ents, a New York couple, made four 
trips to Paris to assemble a collection 
of antiques and artworks that included 
flower paintings by Jean-Baptiste Mon- 
noyer and furnishings signed by Cres- 
son and Topino. “We had breakfast, 
lunch and even dinner together, and we shopped together. 
At the end of the day we talked about the furniture—what 
we saw and what we loved. For a complex job it went very 
simply,” he continues. “My rule is that the same number 
of things go wrong on any job, and so the bigger the job, 
the less important they seem.” See page 256. 





Michael Christiano 


Restrained Glamour for the City 

Perhaps the only similarities between 
a couple’s pied-a-terre, shown this 
month, and their country retreat in 
Mexico is work by Rufino Tamayo on 
the walls—and the fact that both places 
were designed by Jay Spectre and his 
partner, Geoffrey Bradfield. However, 
the Manhattan apartment has only a 





Jay Spectre 





few Tamayos, while the residence in 
Mexico has a large and important col- 
lection. A family compound on hun- 
dreds of acres south of Mexico City, it 
has lakes around the main residence, 
which is now four times its original 
size. “The style is loosely French Nor- 
mandy, and the stonework is excep- 
tional,” says Bradfield. In addition to 
an Olympic-size swimming pool, the property even has its 
own golf course, airport and zoo. See page 264. 


DURSTON SAYLOR 


Geoffrey Bradfield 


Before and After: 

Urban Renewal on High 

Vicente Wolf’s work on Kathy Bryn- 
ner’s apartment was like “making an 
old person young,” he says. “We shook 
off the cobwebs.” Brynner, the wid- 
ow of actor Yul Brynner, agrees with 
Wolf's assessment. “He made the apart- 
ment seem twice as big, and turned a 
ninety-year-old into a nymphet,” she says, referring to the 
space, not herself. A dancer who had met her husband 
while both were in The King and I, she is now studying 
continued on page 28 





Vicente Wolf 


In Singapore 
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S ShangriLa hotel 
SINGAPORE 
A SHANGRI-LA INTERNATIONAL HOTEL 


SHANGRI-LA HOTEL, ORANGE GROVE ROAD, SINGAPORE 1025. TEL: 737 3644. TLX: 21505 SHANGLA RS. FAX: 733 7220/733 1029. 
SHANGRI-LA INTERNATIONAL: USA & CANADA (1-800) 359 5050 ¢ LOS ANGELES (213) 417 3483 e NEW YORK (212) 286 9750 
SHANGRI-LA INTERNATIONAL HOTELS and RESORTS: CANADA * CHINA * FIL * HONG KONG * INDONESIA * MALAYSIA * PHILIPPINES (1991) * SINGAPORE * THAILAND 
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The Tiffany Atlas Watch 


in eighteen karat gold with quartz movement. 


Also available in sterling silver. At Tiffany & Co. in 
New York, Beverly Hills, San Francisco, South Coast Plaza, 
Dallas, Houston, Washington, D.C., Chicago, Atlanta, 
Boston, Philadelphia. Also at selected fine jewelers. 
To inquire: 800-526-0649. 
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West Side Exoticism 

When designers Richard Gillette and 
Stephen Shadley were called on to de- 
sign the Upper West Side residence of 
Felicia Jones, the former wife of rock 
musician Mick Jones of Foreigner, they 
formed a creative alliance with both 
the resident and her nine-year-old son, 
Christopher. “My son had his own 
consultation with the designers,” she 
explains. “He asked for a real brass 
fireman’s pole in his room, to slide 
down from the top bunk—and he got 
it.” The apartment abounds in unusu- 
al objects: inlaid furnishings by Carlo 
Bugatti, such as a wall-mounted head- 
board now in the main hall, and a 
roundel in the dining room that is at- 
tributed to Hildreth Meiere, who did part of the décor at 
Radio City Music Hall in the 1920s. Jones favors 1920s 


psychology at New York University, with a specific inter- 
est in autistic children. Brynner doesn’t think the two 
fields are all that different—“ 
emotion and dealing with feelings,” 


both are modes of translating 
she says. See page 278. 


In Greenwich Village 

“Because it was the clients’ primary 
residence, we took a lot of time with it 
over several years,” says Thomas Flem- 
ing of Irvine & Fleming, describing the 
Greenwich Village town house he and 
his former associate Richard Langham 
designed. “We threw ideas back and 
forth, and the project matured as it 
went along. During that time, the cli- 
ents lived in Japan for two years, and Richard single- 
handedly did their Tokyo apartment, almost by mail—he 
never actually visited there! And simultaneously, we also 
did their house on Martha’s Vineyard. But the most time 
Was spent on the city place. It was an evolution over time, 





Richard Gillette 
Stephen Shadley 





Keith Irvine 


Thomas Fleming 





Felicia Jones 


the way something should grow,” he continues. “And 


speaking of growing, Richard has since left our firm and is 
now designing on his own. We have always felt he is very 
talented, and we encouraged him to start his own business. 


We wish him the very best.” See page 286. 
, 8 


English studio pottery for its colors and Chinese shapes, 
while her interest in textiles comes from “always being 
around fashion,” she says. “My mother was extremely 
stylish.” Jones, a former model, adds, “I’m not a pack rat, 
but I’m eclectic in my tastes.” See page 292.0 
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TATELY HOMES COLLECTION BY BAKER FURNITURE. Exacting 

reproductions of superb antiques, each piece the prized treasure of a nobleman 

and still housed in a great Stately Home. The collection is selected by inter- 

national antiques authority Sir Humphrey Wakefield, Bt. to be reproduced 

with the skill of Baker's finest craftsmen. You are invited to see all our 
Baker collections in the showrooms listed below through your interior designer or 
architect and you may send $20.00 for a Stately Homes Catalogue. 


From Knebworth House, 
Hertfordshire, England, 

the home of The Honourable 
~~ << David Lytton-Cobbold, a fine and 
unusual Regency mahogany two-pedestal dining 

table. Showrooms in Atlanta, Boston, Chicago, 
Cleveland, Dallas, Dania, High Point, Houston, 
Laguna Niguel, Los Angeles, Minneapolis, New 
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Eugene-Henri Cauchois (French, 1850-1911), A Basket of Roses, ae mG Clae 
on a Tabletop. Signed 1. 1.: H. Cauchois. Oil on canvas, 27/1 x 39% inches 
(69.2 x 99.4cm). 









Tempest Vase by Sasa. Haiku by Rogetsu. Height 978.” $1,250. Hoya catalogue $6.00. 


450 Park Ave. at 57th, New York 10022. For complimentary brochure call (800) 654.0016. 


Hoya Galleries at Shreve, Crump & Low, Boston and J. E. Caldwell, Philadelphia. 
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CONTRIBUTORS 





Kurt ANDERSEN is an architecture critic and 
editor of Spy magazine. 


STEVEN M. L. ARONSON, an Architectural Digest 
contributing writer, is the author of Hype 
and the coauthor of Savage Grace. He is at 
work on a biography of Leland Hayward. 


Louis AUCHINCLOsS, who serves as 
chairman of the board of trustees for the 
Museum of the City of New York, is the 
author of many books, including Skinny 
Island, Diary of a Yuppie and his most 
recent, The Lady of Situations. 


ANN E. BERMAN, formerly a paintings 
specialist at Christie’s, writes on the arts. 


Avis BERMAN is the author of Rebels on Eighth 
Street: Juliana Force and the Whitney Museum 
of American Art. She heads the oral history 
program for the New York office of the 
Archives of American Art. 


JOHN A. CUADRADO divides his time between 
Paris and Princeton, writing frequently on 
the international art and antiques market. 


CHRISTOPHER FINCH is the author of American 
Watercolors, Twentieth-Century Watercolors 
and Nineteenth-Century Watercolors, which 
will be published by Abbeville Press in 1991. 


BRENDAN GILL, an Architectural Digest contrib- 
uting writer, is the author of Many Masks, a 
biography of Frank Lloyd Wright. His new 
book is A New York Life: Of Friends and 
Others. He is chairman emeritus of both the 
New York Landmarks Conservancy and the 
Institute for Contemporary Art. 


PAUL GOLDBERGER is the Pulitzer Prize- 
winning critic for The New York Times. 


MeryYL GorDON is a freelance writer who 
lives in New York. 


MANUELA HOELTERHOFF, who received a Pulit- 
zer Prize for her work with The Wall Street 
Journal, writes frequently on the arts. 


RussELL LYNEs is a historian and the author of 
The Tastemakers, Good Old Modern and The 
Lively Audience. His book Life in the Slow Lane 
will be published next year. 


THOMAS MALLON is the author of A Book of 
One’s Own: People and Their Diaries and Arts 
and Sciences. His new novel, Aurora 7, will be 
published in January. 


AILEEN MEHLE’s “Suzy” column is syndicated 
across the country. She is an Architectural 
Digest contributing writer. 


CAROLINE RENNOLDS MILBANK is the author of 
Couture and New York Fashion. 


other books. 


Brooks PETERS is a freelance writer who 
lives in New York. 


ROBERT ROSENBLUM is a professor of fine 
arts‘at New York University and the author 
of Paintings in the Musée d'Orsay, among 


JEFFREY SIMPSON’s books include The Way Life 
Was and The Hudson River 1850-1918. He is 
working on Intellectual Life in America. 


SUZANNE STEPHENS, an Architectural Digest 
contributing writer, is on the board of direc- 
tors of the New York Architectural League. 
She also teaches criticism at Barnard. 


JOHN TayLor is the author of Storming the 
Magic Kingdom and Circus of Ambition: The 
Culture of Wealth and Power in the Eighties. 


MIcHAEL M. THomMas‘s books include The 
Ropespinner Conspiracy and Hanover Place. 
An Architectural Digest contributing writer, 
he also writes “The Midas Watch” column 
for The New York Observer. 


JUDITH THURMAN, an Architectural Digest 
contributing writer, is the author of Isak 
Dinesen: The Life of a Storyteller. She is now 
writing a biography of Colette for Knopf. 


PATRICIA WARNER is a freelance journalist 
who lives in London. 
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1911. Designed to commemorate the founding 
of the company by E. Blum in La Chaux-de-fonds, 
Switzerland. Three-piece case with integrated 
back and oversized gasket ensures water resistance. 
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THE PORTION OF Manhattan island that 
lies east of Central Park and south 
of ... well, social observers never 
quite agree, but let us say Ninety- 
sixth Street, has been for all of this 
century the most fashionable area in 
town. Its eastern boundary used to be 
Lexington Avenue, but Mrs. William 
K. Vanderbilt and Miss Anne Mor- 
gan pushed it over as far as Sutton 
Place in the early 1920s, and the in- 
tervening streets and avenues have 
been undergoing the slow but never 
quite completed process of gentri- 
fication ever since. 

The brownstones, which long oc- 
cupied most of this area, exuded, for 
all their sober gentility and middle- 
class primness, a curious air of tem- 
pered democracy. The pompous 
Beaux Arts mansions of the very rich 
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NEV YORK: LOUIS ALICHINCLOSS 


The East Side Brownstone—A Cinderella Story 





“My parents bought the family brownstone in the 1920s,” says Louis Auchincloss (above), 
chairman emeritus of the Museum of the City of New York. “It was reputed to have been 
rented by John Barrymore.” The author’s latest book is The Lady of Situations. LEFT AND 
FOLLOWING PAGE: Once unfashionable, brownstones have enjoyed a renaissance. 


were few in number compared with 
the ubiquitous chocolate-colored edi- 
fices that presented their high stoops 
and three window widths to the 
respectful streets below. Such dis- 
tinctions as existed between the 
brownstones were largely within. 
The exterior might boast an Egyptian 
molding, a fluted pillar, that was 
about all. From the sidewalk view 
there was not much to choose be- 
tween the residence of a wealthy 
Winthrop on Seventy-second Street 
and that of a well-to-do black mer- 
chant in Harlem. And on warm days 
in spring and fall (the torrid summer 
would have caused the emigration to 


sea- or lakeside), the high stoops were 
good for children to sit on, producing 
a neighborliness not always ap- 
proved by parents within, a genial 
Saturday Evening Post-cover atmo- 
sphere of rosy-cheeked youngsters 
engaged in harmless pranks and even 
more harmless flirtations. 

The very compression of the 
houses gave a kind of family feeling 
to some districts. My mother told me 
that in the very early 1900s she and 
her mother, engaged in leaving call- 
ing cards, might have as many as half 
a dozen to drop in a single street, of 
which they would choose different 
sides, so that if a housemaid answer- 
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~ The exterior door handle is not a 
styled flap but a sturdy grip. Its 
‘| looped shape is meant to permit 





maximum pulling force should 
A rescue assistance ever be needed. 
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The climate- 





control unit is designed 
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Forward occupant movement in certain 






impacts ts limited by emergency tensioning = /_ 
retractors, designed to tighten slack in pes! = 
both front seat belts within milliseconds 
of such an impact. 
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from “submarining” under their seat 
belts in a severe frontal impact. 
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of wood on critical dashboard \ Py z jl | the car in a severe impact, Mercedes-Benz places extreme 
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under the force of a direct impact. patented in 1959 and has since been steadily refined. 


The most effective single safety element is still the seat belt. So please, buckle up—even if you drive a Mercedes-Benz. 
For more information about Mercedes-Benz safety, call 1-800-243-9292 or visit your authorized Mercedes-Benz dealer. 
Some of the safety features depicted vary from model to model. 
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The East Side Brownstone—A Cinderella Story 
continued from page 35 


more comfortable family living room 
in front and the bed and dressing 
chambers of the master and mistress 
in the rear. Standards of decoration 
fell off as one rose to the barer rooms 
of the children and ceased altogeth- 
er when one reached the top story 
and the exiguous, crowded quarters 
of the Irish maidservants, who never 
had more than a single bath between 
them. Very little was done with the 
bare, paved backyards, as the family 
never “summered” in town. 

In my childhood in the 1920s, the 
exodus from brownstones to apart- 
ments was already well under way; 
the building of a private house had 
become a rare sight. The increasing 
scarcity of servants and their dislike 
of having to run up and down stairs, 
plus the troubles of building mainte- 
nance, contributed to the abandon- 
ment of the old abodes, and by the 


The brownstones, which long occupied 
most of this area, exuded, for all their 
sober gentility and middle-class primness, 
a curious air of tempered democracy. 


ing a doorbell should announce her 
mistress to be “at home,” one of the 
callers could fly down the stoop 
and cross the street to alert the other 
to hurry over. 

The arrangement of the floors of a 
typical brownstone might be as fol- 
lows. The basement, reached from 
the street by a service entrance un- 
der the stoop, was reserved for the 
kitchen and laundry. On the first 
floor (the piano nobile), a narrow 
dark front hall with a straight precip- 
itous staircase would open on one 
side into a small stiff parlor used only 
for guests and in back to the dining 
room, usually the handsomest cham- 
ber of the house, as the sometimes 
ugly black furniture would be re- 
deemed by much gleaming old silver 
on the sideboards and perhaps some 
Colonial portraits of forebears. 

The second story would have the 


1950s, with more and more of the af- 
fluent choosing life in the suburbs, 
where schools were better and crime 
rarer, it began to look as if the East 
Side, always excepting the impreg- 
nable array of the great apartment 
buildings on Fifth and Park avenues, 
might degenerate into a shabby as- 
semblage of tenements. 

And then, suddenly, it all turned 
around. Has such a thing ever hap- 
pened before in a great metropolis? 
The city survived its fiscal crisis in the 
1970s, and those who had predicted 
that, having lost its preeminence as a 
port and financial capital, New York 
would degenerate into a vast slum 
surrounding a few tightly guarded, 
gilded enclaves of the very rich now 
heralded an age of world dominance. 

The East Side could hardly contain 
the new plutocrats. The old private 
houses, either as single-family dwell- 


ings or remodeled and subdivided 
into little jewels of duplexes, became 
the rage. As nobody but Paul Mellon 
and Jock Whitney could afford to | 
build one, at current urban construc- 


. tion costs, the prices of those avail- 
‘able—and which were not, at such 


prices?—began to climb until today 
we see the former homes of middle- 
income doctors and lawyers proudly 
occupied by the greatest tycoons. 
Surely not since the nobility of old 
France abandoned their beautiful 
chateaus to squeeze into the ill-venti- 
lated cubbyholes in Versailles, which 
the Sun King graciously provided for 
them, have the rich got so little for 
their money. 

The fall and rise of the brownstone 
brings to my mind the fate of Rack- 
etty-Packetty House in Frances Hodg- 
son Burnett’s beloved children’s 
story. Older readers may recall that 
shabby but charming early-Victorian 
dolls’ house whose fashionable Lon- 
don owners of a later generation 
chose to thrust it aside in favor of 
the splendid but soulless Tidy Castle 
for a little daughter with a taste as 
banal as their own. But Racketty- 
Packetty House is spotted by the more 
discriminating eye of a young visit- 
ing royal princess who saves it from 
the ashcan and restores it to all 
its former glory. Tidy Castle might 
stand for a Park Avenue apartment 
building today, and the perspicacious 
royalty for a refined yuppie who pre- 
fers almost any sort of house to the 
monotony of a flat in a vast cube. 

Had the members of my extensive 
family only held on to their brown- 
stones—it seemed to my young eye 
that everybody had one—they would 
be a good deal richer today. My great- 
grandmother’s modest dwelling in 
the East Sixties, presenting a mere 
eighteen feet of frontage to the street, 
for which her grandchildren were 
glad enough to get twenty thousand 
dollars in 1916, is currently on the 
market with an asking price of six 
and a half million. 

Below Central Park, in the 1920s, 
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Rolex accompaniesTe Kanawa. 


Kiri Te Kanawa's voice 
has been called perfect by Sir 
Colin Davis of Covent Garden. 
She is so highly esteemed by 
the Metropolitan Opera that 
they chose her to star in the 


coveted new production of 


Strausss Arabella. 

In nineteen eighty-two, 
her rare talent was recognized 
when Queen Elizabeth II 
named her Dame Commander 


Lady Datejust, Oyster Perpetual are trademarks. 


of the British Empire. 

Te Kanawa has won 
renown in film, recordings and 
television. She has gained 
international acclaim in recitals 
and orchestral concerts. 
Accomplishments foreseen 
from an early age for this 
storied New Zealand prodigy. 

But for all her achieve- 
ments, she remains a delight- 
fully down-to-earth diva. As 


I 
meek 


energetic on a golf course as on 
a stage. As enthusiastic a wife 
and mother as a performer. 
One of opera’s most 
revered sopranos, Te Kanawa is 
accompanied by her equally 
celebrated Rolex. A duet 
well-matched for both com- 
manding presence and 
consistently ote 


brilliant \W 
performance. ROLE X 





Lady Datejust Oyster Perpetual Chronometer tn I8kt gold; bezel and dial set with diamonds. 


Write for brochure. Rolex Watch US.A., Inc., Dept. 960, Rolex Building, 665 Fifth Avenue, New York, New York 10022-5383 
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The East Side Brownstone 
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it was still marginally fashionable 
to live west of Fifth Avenue, though 
never further than Sixth, but the area, 
in those pre-Radio City days, was al- 
ready deteriorating, and my parents 


_took the giant leap from West Forty- 


ninth Street all the way north to East 
Ninety-first. There they purchased a 
standard-size brownstone whose 
only claim to glamour was that John 
Barrymore was reputed to have 
rented it for the winter when he 
played Hamlet on Broadway. But 
they staffed it in a way that would be 
impossible today. Waiting on a fam- 
ily of six were a cook, a kitchen maid, 
a waitress, a chambermaid and two 
children’s nurses, five of whom lived 
in the house, one in the basement 
and four in a fanlike arrangement of 
tiny cubicles at the back of the fifth 
story. And did that mean we were 
rich? By no means. We knew just 
who was rich and who wasn't. If you 
were rich you lived in a Beaux Arts 
mansion at least twice as wide as a 
brownstone and were waited on by a 
staff of ten or more servants, in- 


In my childhood 
in the 1920s, the exodus 
from brownstones to 
apartments was already 
well under way. 


cluding the indispensable butler. 

Our old house today has been 
beautifully redecorated and refur- 
bished by its new owners. Its sober 
chocolate facade has been refinished 
in white stucco, and a conservatory 
for larger parties than we had space 
to give now fills the whole backyard. 
But the little cubicles on the top floor 
remain empty. Whom could you pos- 
sibly get to occupy them? A cleaning 
woman comes in by the day, and a 
party cook is hired for entertaining. 
The rich today would have been con- 
sidered Spartans by middle-class 
New Yorkers of the 1920s. 0 
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Manhattan’s Arena for Aesthetic Melodrama 


THE REAL ESTATE boom that has 
flourished in New York City 
over the past twenty-odd years 
has had the unfortunate side ef- 
fect of constantly shrinking the 
amount of low-rent studio and 
exhibition space available to art- 
ists and sculptors—especially the 
sort of space, at once ample and 
cheap, sought by those young 
people in the arts who happen to 
be at the beginning of their ca- 
reers. A model solution to this 
problem has been an organiza- 
tion that is officially known as 
the Institute for Contemporary 
Art but is more commonly re- 
ferred to by the name of one or 
the other of its two local habi- 
tats—the windswept old Clock- 





PHOTOGRAPHY. FELICIANO 


tower in lower Manhattan and 
P.S. 1, a school building erected 
in the 1890s and located in Long 
Island City, Queens. 

The institute was founded in 
1971 by a fiery particle of a 
woman named Alanna Heiss and 
sponsored in its infancy by the 
Municipal Art Society, of which 
at the time I was serving as chair- 
man. For that reason, it seemed 
natural to make me the first 
chairman of the institute as well, 
but there was no doubt that I was 
the occasion for considerable ner- 
vousness on Alanna’s part. The 
artists whom she championed 
and whom she was bent upon se- 
curing space for were flagrantly 
avant-garde, and I was not; I took 


The Clocktower and P.S. 1 strike a note of romance in our utilitarian cityscape. 





TOP: Brendan Gill stands on the roof of the Clocktower, a combination of artists’ studios and exhibition space operated by 
the Institute for Contemporary Art in lower Manhattan. Gill is chairman emeritus of the institute, which was founded in 1971. 


ABOVE LEFT: In the continuing tradition begun by Alanna Heiss, the institute’s founder and president, of fostering the work of 
avant-garde artists, Renée Green recently presented “Anatomies of Escape,” a multimedia installation of her work at the 
Clocktower Gallery, which occupies the building’s top floor. ABOVE RIGHT: Included in the show wasa display entitled Site/Scene. 
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In 1799, the brothers Rusty and Dusty Nail 
had a difference of opinion over who actually invented 
the new drink with Drambuie and scotch. 
Guess who won? 
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, Legend has it that the Rusty Nail inspired brotherly hate. But that was some time ago. 
How long has it been since you've experienced a Rusty Nail, that legendary 
= ™, cocktail that raises ordinary scotch to mythic proportions? Of course, Drambuie is 
~———— 7 also pretty spectacular as a solo. It’s the one drink that simply has no twin. 
= Drambuie. Scottish in origin, distinctive in taste, unchanged since 1745. 


A Drambuie.The stuff legends are made of. 
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RIGHT: The institute’s other exhibition and 
studio space is P.S. 1 in Long Island City, 
Queens, which formerly housed a public school. 


BELOW: The Romanesque Revival building’s 
classrooms were transformed into artists’ stu- 
dios and galleries in 1976. Studio space is pro- 
vided free of charge for a period of one year 
to artists selected by a panel of their peers. 


care to attend the opening of all our 
exhibitions at the Clocktower and at 
P.S. 1, but I wasn’t always sure what 
it was that we were exhibiting. 

If the artist was a Minimalist, as 
like as not I would stumble over some 
small object on the floor that I as- 
sumed was debris abandoned by a 
careless plumber (I am thinking in 
this instance of tiny pieces of sawn 
iron by the sculptor Joel Shapiro); if 
the objects were larger, I would as- 
sume that they were chunks of 
wooden scaffolding that ought to 
have been removed before the exhibit 
opened (I am thinking here of sculp- 
tures by Robert Grosvenor). 

The high point of my aesthetic ig- 
norance was made manifest one day 
when, at an opening, I congratulated 
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Alanna on how well the Clocktow- 
er galleries were looking and then 
added that I was damned if I could 
tell what the subject of the exhibition 
was—to my eye, the galleries were 
entirely empty. “Oh, Brendan, I am 
so disappointed in you!” Alanna ex- 
claimed, not for the first time and not 
for the last. “Don’t you see that all of 
the windows have been taken out 
of the walls?” 

And, sure enough, they had: One 
gazed out through sashless apertures 
at the sky above Manhattan, and the 
effect created was indeed a delightful 
one. The man whose handiwork (or, 
rather, whose absence of any handi- 
work) we were honoring, Michael 
Asher, was one of a group of sculp- 
tors in California who work with 


light. It was Asher’s artistic credo that 
one oughtn’t add to our already clut- 
tered environment but, on the con- 
trary, that one ought to subtract from 
it. In California the need for conven- 


~ tional glass-filled windows to protect 


the interior of a building from freez- 
ing temperatures, rain and snow is 
far less pressing than it is in New 
York; luckily, for as long as the show 
was on we enjoyed what amounted 
to California weather. Afterward, the 
windows that had been taken out at 
our expense were laboriously put 
back at our expense. We were all sad- 
dened when the show came to an. 
end; in a fashion that had the ring of 
a biblical parable, we lost what we 
had gained by getting back what had 
been taken away. 

Alanna Heiss secured her two 
choice work and exhibition spaces by 
dint of walking the streets of the city 
and keeping an eye out for property 
that only impoverished (and able- 
bodied, stair-climbing) young artists 
would be likely to covet. She had dis- 
covered that the city was the owner 
of thousands of parcels of real estate, 
many of them decayed and scarcely 
usable; every department of the city 
government stockpiled empty space 
in the classic Parkinsonian hope of 
one day expanding to fill that space. 
On the top floor of an ancient and 
ramshackle office building on the 
corner of Leonard Street and Broad- 
way—a nineteenth-century structure 
that had once been the headquar- 
ters of the New York Life Insurance 
Company and that the well-known 
architectural firm of McKim, Mead & 
White had remodeled at the turn of 
the century—Alanna located several 
suites of offices that could be made 
over into artists’ studios and several 
rooms suitable for exhibition space. 

For decades the city had used the 
top floor, accessible only by steep 
flights of stairs, as a place to store 
items of civil defense. Alanna talked 
high city officials, including the may- 
or himself, into letting her lease the 
space for free, after which she and 
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her then-boyfriend and a few other 
colleagues pitched in to empty the 
rooms of the hats, gas masks and 
moldy air raid shelter food with 
which they had been filled. Toilets 
that had fallen silent generations ear- 
lier were lured back into flushing; 
somewhere they located a clock re- 
pairman willing to restore to health 
the great four-faced clock in the 
tower of the building. Because the 
clock serves as a sign of the Institute’s 
presence high above Broadway, the 
exhibition space on the floor below 
soon came to be called the Clocktower. 

A few years later, Heiss the empire 
builder discovered the vast Rich- 
ardsonian Romanesque brick ruin of 
P.S. 1 in Long Island City, Queens. As 
its name implies, it was formerly a 
public school, and Alanna saw at 
that 
rooms—square, high-ceilinged rooms 


once its three floors of class- 
with ample natural light—would 
make ideal studios for artists and that 
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some of the bigger rooms could be 
readily transformed into galleries. 
She arranged to meet with Donald 
Manes, then the borough president of 
Queens, and caused him to feel (what 
was truly the case) that his borough 
lacked an artistic presence. Alanna ar- 
gued (and again it was truly the case) 
that the borough of Manhattan was 
getting the lion’s share of the funds 
that the city and state were devoting 
to the arts, and that he should put up 
a vigorous fight against this patent 
inequity. Within a year or so, Alanna 
and her staff, along with a dozen or 
so painters and sculptors, had estab- 
lished a foothold in the long-empty 
shell of P.S. 1. 

Despite the supposed difficulty of 
reaching its site in the industrial 
wasteland of Long Island City, P.S. 1 
has proved a magnet to admirers of 
contemporary art. It has often hap- 
pened that on a blustery day in mid- 
winter several thousand people will 


turn up for the opening of a new ex- 
hibition there. 

On its board sit not only such pan- 
jandrums of the local art scene as 
Leo Castelli, Richard Bellamy and 


Christo, but many foreign dignitar- 


ies. Over the past few years, Alan- 
na has caused the institute to achieve 
an international reputation; given its 
humble, debt-ridden origins, it is a 
source of satisfaction to the staff to 
drop into conversation from time to 
time a casual word to the effect that 
among the board of directors is Gian- 
ni De Michelis, the Italian minister of 
foreign affairs. 

In the field of architectural pres- 
ervation, adaptive reuse is a crucial 
phrase, chanted like a mantra when- 
ever two or more preservationists 
find themselves in the same room. 
Without intending to do so, Alanna 
has provided New York City with 
two exceptionally compelling exam- 
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Manhattan’s Arena for Aesthetic Melodrama 
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ples of what adaptive reuse amounts 
to in practice. Both the Clocktower 
and P.S. 1 strike a welcome note of 
romance in our phlegmatically utili- 
tarian cityscape. They bear witness to 
a past that, when it was our ancestors’ 
present, was eager to better itself 
through emulation of a still more 
distant past. Citizens of New York 
took pride in looking back upon the 
known even as they were rushing 
forward into the unknown. In the 
case of P.S. 1, it is the medieval pe- 
riod—the purported “age of faith’”— 
that is summoned up, while in the 
case of the Clocktower it is the Renais- 
sance, with its purported recovery of 
the principles of ancient pagan reason. 
Neither of these periods has the slight- 
est connection with the artists that 
Heiss is interested in championing. 

Luckily, the gulf between the na- 
ture of the work being accomplished 
under the auspices of the institute 
and the nature of the place in which 
it is accomplished proves an occasion 
not for aesthetic schizophrenia but 
for stimulation. The artists and sculp- 
tors who are furnished with studio 
space by the institute free of charge 
and for a period of one year are cho- 
sen by a jury of their peers; they have 
no obligation to the institute beyond 
being asked to open the doors of their 
studios to the public on two or three 
ceremonial events in the course of a 
given year. Again and again, one 
hears from these artists that our once 
dinted, dented, battered and bespat- 
tered old quarters, now repaired and 
refurbished, offer a nourishment to 
them that the latest construction— 
shallow, reverberatory Sheetrock and 
plastic—cannot hope to equal. 

P.S. 1 and the Clocktower, stone- 
walled and fortresslike, simulta- 
neously evoke the old and foster the 
new, and the fiery particle who pre- 
sides over the aesthetic melodramas 
that continuously unfold there re- 
mains, as the years pass, no less fiery 
in the exercise of her benign tyranny, 
while a host of artists and sculp- 
tors hold out their hands to her for 
warmth as they have always done. 0 
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ARCHITECTURE: AGRESE AND GCANBELSGNAS 


DIANA AGREST AND Mario Gandelsonas 
may be the perfect architects for their 
time and place. They are, like several 
important architectural teams today, 
married. They are, like most very tal- 
ented New Yorkers, from else- 
where—specifically, Buenos Aires, 
another anxious, swaggering, alter- 
nately ghastly and charming New 
World city with Old World preten- 
sions. As New Yorkers by choice, 
they were drawn to the city by their 
own slightly dreamy, gloriously 
dated idea of the place, an idea of ur- 
banity that even after twenty years’ 
residence they manage still to see 
around them (Agrest’s virtually all- 
purpose phrase of approbation for 
architectural posh is “It’s like 1928 
New York!) and to embody in their 
own work. And after two decades of 
thoughtful, rather low-profile work, 
Agrest and Gandelsonas, improba- 





By Kurt Andersen 





Working ina variety of forms and materials— 
metals, woods and stones—Diana Agrest and 
Mario Gandelsonas have produced flexible 
yet disciplined design solutions. ABOVE: The 
architects at their SoHo office. On the table is a 
model for the new Student Center at Princeton. 
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Masters of New York’s Material Culture 


bly, now find themselves fashionable. 

So they are romantics—their de- 
sign for a slender, 1920s-style apart- 
ment tower on East Seventy-first 
Street, had it been built, could be the 
most splendid historicist high rise in 
the city, and on Sunday nights driv- 
ing into Manhattan from their coun- 
try house they listen to big-band jazz 
of the 1920s and. 1930s—yet a sense 
of rigor keeps their work well this 
side of sentimentality. The architec- 
ture is polished and tough, sensual 
and cerebral, generally a bit astrin- 
gent but hardly ascetic. Are Agrest 
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LEFT: For a duplex apartment on 
Central Park West, “a wall divid- 
ing the living and dining areas is 
an exotic-wood volume containing 
a granite-and-steel fireplace,” says 
Agrest. The steel-and-glass low ta- 
ble, silk-velvet-upholstered couch 
and chairs, and daybed were de- 
signed by Agrest. ABOVE: “The 
conceptual axonometric presents 
the apartment’s horizontal and 
vertical spaces and its volumetric 
walls,” points out Gandelsonas. 


continued on page 62 
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ARCHITECTURE: AGREST AND GANDELSONAS 


and Gandelsonas modernists? Neo- 
classicists? Both? Neither? A tour of 
their recent work around New York 
reveals a modernism (the restaurant 
150 Wooster, a 5,500-square-foot du- 
plex on Central Park West) that is 
born neither of a user-unfriendly per- 
versity nor of a facile slickness, just 
as their somewhat quirky classicism 
(a brand-new limestone town house 





Masters of New York’s Material Culture 
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matter of fundamental lucidity and 
restraint, not keystones and pilasters. 
Like the great designers early in the 
century—Otto Wagner, Adolf Loos, 
Wright, even Mies—Agrest and Gan- 
delsonas are traditionally grounded 
adventurers for whom mere histori- 
cal replication seems lame and for 
whom lean, mean functionalism is 
not dogma. They are quietly forging 


























an architecture that embraces the dis- 
tant past yet avoids hack revivalism. 


on East Sixty-fourth Street, a nearly 
finished house in Sagaponack) is a 


DURSTON SAYLOR 


The architecture 
is polished and tough, 
sensual and cerebral. 


ABOVE: The master bath of a Park Avenue apart- 
ment shows the architects’ use of tactile materials 
and geometric forms—a pink-marble vanity and 
cabinet, stainless-steel drawers and conical basin, 
granite floor and walls. BELOW: A patterned floor 
and curved bar accent 150 Wooster, one of several 
Manhattan night spots that Agrest and Gandel- 
sonas have designed for restaurateur Brian McNally. 





ABOVE: “The perspective of Bill Robinson’s 
Manhattan showroom provides a spatial 
structure that allows different display con- 
figurations,” says Agrest. The maple wall and 
brick piers provide a neutral background. 


BELOW: The model for Villa Amore, a Long 
Island house overlooking Sag Pond. “The res- 
idence is organized as a cluster of idiosyn- 
cratic towers linked by bridges crossing over 
the vaulted living area,” says Gandelsonas. 
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ARCHITECTURE: AGREST AND GANDELSONAS 





Just as their countryman Jorge Luis 
Borges used the old-fashioned short 
story form and subverted it to his 
own peculiar ends, Agrest and 
Gandelsonas eschew the customary 
intentions of neotraditionalism— 
easy reassurance, conservative osten- 
tation—and use familiar forms in- 
stead as a language with which to 
surprise, confound, make subtle mis- 
chief. Consider the house they de- 
signed a few years ago for a Scarsdale 
couple. A pair of two-story pavilions 
connected by a one-story conserva- 
tory-cum-passageway, it looks at first 
glance to be merely handsome, a bit 
of deft Palladianism. One expects the 
architectural equivalent of a sunny 
Mozart concerto, but right inside, the 
music turns minor key: The view left 
and right, toward each lobe of the 
main house, is shadowy, ambiguous, 
a pair of fetchingly blind passage- 
ways. A new student union they’ve 
designed for Princeton University 
suggests a very elegant stone ruin, 
half-buried and covered by a garden. 
The cafeteria will connect to the 
1920s Chancellor Green building by 
means of an accordion of glass, the 
repetition of steep pitches quickly, 
aptly paying deference to the struc- 
ture’s Gothic Revival lines. 

To Agrest and Gandelsonas, their 
ongoing projects early last summer— 
the Princeton commission, a master 
plan for the city of Des Moines, a 
purely conceptual project for a show 
at the San Francisco Museum of Mod- 
ern Art, a couple of private houses— 
seemed a nearly perfect portfolio of 
jobs. Although they have spent most 
of their professional lives teaching 
(they have both had positions at the 
influential, now-defunct Institute of 
Architecture and Urban Studies) and 
writing, Gandelsonas is the more the- 
oretical member of the team. “Ma- 
rio and | are very different,” Agrest 
says. “He would be comfortable if he 
had done just criticism and writing 
and teaching.” Without her practi- 
cal nudges toward consummation, he 
agrees, “I could stay in the middle of 
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the [design] process and fuss... just 
keep drawing and drawing, although 
I love seeing things built.” 

Indeed, both Agrest and Gandel- 
sonas say the experience of build- 
ing—getting a feel for materials, re- 
maining open to the ideas of client 
and contractor, devising ad hoc solu- 
tions—is essential to their architec- 
tural ideas. For instance, on one of 
their first built projects, a brick apart- 
ment building in Buenos Aires in the 
1970s, the developer wanted terraces, 
they resisted, the developer insisted, 
they relented. But instead of extrud- 
ing the conventional bit of balconied 
concrete from each apartment, Agrest 
and Gandelsonas made the terraces 
sunny interior spaces, glass-enclosed 
pods flush with the building—an ac- 
commodation that serendipitously 
resulted in a livelier, more intriguing 
brick-over-glass facade than they had 
originally designed. 

Their several buildings in Argen- 
tina are their largest built works so 
far. Like most New York architects 
with their own practices, they have 
done relatively small-scale projects. 

In 1985 they were hired by fash- 
ion designer Bill Robinson to design 


Their commissions 
start with a discussion of 
woods, metals, stones. 


his 5,000-square-foot Fifth Avenue 
showroom. They did not impose a 
style on Robinson, nor in their first 
conversations did they even ask him 
to specify the look he was after. Their 
process is more oblique. “We talked 
to Bill about his travels,” Agrest re- 
calls. “We said, ‘Why don’t you show 
us what you like?’ He came to the of- 
fice and brought slides—he’d been to 
Egypt and Japan—and he liked a lot 
of things that have to do with ruins 
and with stone.” 

Some sort of postmodern Oriental 
fantasy pastiche could have been 


~_Egypt and Japan, such as they are, 


overwrought and campy, but the 
Robinson showroom is spare, sub- — 
lime, and it shows how gracefully | 
Agrest and Gandelsonas allude to 
other architectures. The references to 


are impeccably abstracted: The most 
prominent interior walls are canted — 
(connoting vaguely exotic gravitas, 
not Hey—uit’s the pyramids!), and the © 
cabinetry is meticulously detailed — 
blond maple (craftsmanlike mini- — 
malism, not a rock garden behind a | 
shoji screen). Once again, to their | 
credit, the architects are caught in no © 
stylistic pigeonhole. The showroom _ 
is too serene and picturesque for the © 
deconstructivists, too austere for any 
full-bore historicist. And while they 
can work under a tight budget (the 
showroom was not expensive), they 
have a healthy impractical streak: 
The canted walls are heavy limestone | 
brick, not flexible partitions or easy- | 
to-demolish Sheetrock. “If they 
wanted to move,” Agrest jokes, 
“they’d have to dynamite the build- 
ing. But Bill loved that—he loved the | 
fact that it was real.” 

The architecture of Agrest and 
Gandelsonas is as much about the 
materials they use as it is about the- 
ory or imagery. They are particular 
connoisseurs of steel, but each of their 
commissions starts with a rather ex- 
haustive discussion of woods, metals, 
stones. “Always at the beginning,” 
Gandelsonas says, “at the first work- 
ing meeting, we have a table full of 
stuff, [samples of] materials.” Clients 
may spout all kinds of nonsense 
about the styles and forms they think 
they want, but “their opinions about 
materials we really listen to, and we 
are very literal,” he says. 

All materials “have such strong 
connotations,” Agrest says. “You take 
a material that’s cheap and you use it 
as special, or vice versa—it’s a very 
special material and you use it like 
nothing.” Consider, for instance, the 
duplex on Central Park West. The 
cabinets in the teenage son’s room 
are of standard steel security mesh; 
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the floor of the master bath might have been inlaid with 
lapis, but instead, the marble slabs are set between ribbons 
of stainless steel. And in Agrest’s phrase, special materials 
used like nothing: The floor of a downstairs half-bath is 
granite left rough and unpolished, while the structurally 
spartan hanging shelves in the college-age daughter’s 
room were designed and custom-fabricated by Agrest 
from mahogany and steel. It is obvious that every bit of 
material in the apartment was specified with extraordi- 
nary care, and yet Agrest and Gandelsonas know when to 
quit, to avoid the overbearingly precious: On the upper 
floor, most of the walls are ordinary white drywall, the 
carpets plain and dark. 

The architects’ reflex decorousness earns them the right 
to the occasional wild flourish. A country house now un- 
der construction on eastern Long Island is downright zany 
by their standards. The site is a long, narrow seven acres 
approached through a vineyard and fronting on Saga- 
ponack Pond. The client, art collector Richard Ekstract, 
had built several times before in the area (‘I think,” says 
Agrest, “he just loves making houses’) and had been 
fetched by a new whim. “We were told that he wanted a 
luscan villa,” Agrest says. “But we didn’t want to do a 
Tuscan villa.” Gandelsonas smiles: “We said, ‘We are not 
the right architects.’ “ They showed Ekstract the model for 
a Long Island house they had conceived in 1984. 

Agrest: “He loved that house, which wasn’t at all like a 
Tuscan villa.” 

Gandelsonas: “In fact, it was more like a play on the 
Shingle Style.” 

Agrest: “Tt had little towers—six towers. And he loved 
that aspect.” 

[he resulting house, called Villa Amore, is more Venice 
than Florence, a charmed, jauntily asymmetrical collage of 
bridges and towers. It is loosely composed, more relaxed 
and jam-packed with architectural incident than anything 
Agrest and Gandelsonas have built before. 

The core is formed of a gently vaulted, vaguely indus- 
trial structure one hundred feet long and just twenty-six 
feet wide. Sprouting off that central, sober architectural 
superego are the whimsical towers, four attached to the 
house directly, two more at the water beyond. One, a hex- 
agonal faux-lighthouse, contains the master bedroom and 
study. The most flamboyant is a splendid greenhouse: a 
glass cylinder with exterior steel uprights wrapped by 
wood coils, with a second-floor whirlpool bath cantile- 
vered right over the plants below. 

Residential work with a client like [Ekstract] is almost 
ideal,’ Agrest says. “Originally, he wasn't sure whether he 
Was going to keep the new house or sell it, but we pro- 
grammed the thing just for him. So it’s exactly the right 
combination’’—a client with a personal stake in the architec- 
ture but without any emotional overinvestment in the house. 

Although the bureaucratic formality of institutional cli- 
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ents like Princeton can be refreshing, for all the fretfulness 
inherent in residential work (“The relationship with pri- 
vate clients,” Gandelsonas admits, “is usually so sloppy”), 
both partners enjoy the intimacy of designing houses. The 
fun is “playing with people’s fantasies” and with “their 
image of themselves,” Agrest says. “You know what you 
can push and what you can’t as you work with different 
clients. And usually we seem to hit it right, because we 
don’t have to redo designs many times.” 

Often, clients “come out and say, ‘I know very well 
what I want—I know architecture, I know architects, so I 
know what I want,” Agrest says. “But we always come 
up with things that they never thought about.” “If you 
bring people exactly what they had.in mind,” Gan- 
delsonas adds, “they are usually disappointed.” 

Because Agrest and Gandelsonas are slaves to no style or 
school, the know-it-all clients may be especially con- 
founded; what is best about the work can seldom be 
summed up by means of some tidy ism. For instance, the 
Central Park West apartment—with its ambiguously free- 
flowing space, slabs of fine materials and walls-as-ob- 
jects—is reminiscent of Mies’s seminal Barcelona Pavilion. 
But merely to call the apartment modernist would not 
even begin to suggest the small, sly virtuoso gestures—a 
whirlpool tub enclosed in curved glass, a circular ban- 
quette with conical steel stools in the kitchen, an airplane- 
wing-shaped door of steel and pomele wood. 

For all the disparate materials and forms, their work is 
characterized by seamlessness. This is deliberate. “We 
don’t express details,” Diana Agrest says, “which is very 


For all the disparate 
materials and forms, their work is 
characterized by seamlessness. 


fashionable right now. We do a lot of detail where the 


point is not to show anything. For instance, if you're going 


to join materials like steel and wood—” 

Her husband interrupts. “Suppose you have something 
like this. . . ... Adpiece at 
wood joined to a piece of metal. We do it as if it’s a continu- 


.” He draws a right angle. “ 


ous piece. So it’s totally understated.” 

Thus, concludes Agrest, they are not classicists, “who 
put moldings on top of everything in order to hide a 
joint,” nor are they by-the-book modernists, ‘““who would 
put in reveals and show the bolted pieces of steel.’” Can it 
be that they are not ideologues of any stripe? Their work 
reeks of confidence and discipline, virtues usually associ- 
ated with a canon, an established dogma. For these archi- 
tects, there isn’t some overarching theoretical rationale? 
“No,” Agrest says finally. “We make all the rationaliza- 


tions after.” 
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Raising issues of preservation and development, the southwestern corner of 
lower Manhattan along the Hudson River, known as Tribeca, has recently under- 
gone gentrification, adapting warehouses, manufacturing and commercial spaces 
for living lofts, restaurants and galleries. ABOVE: Constructed primarily by the 
dairy and poultry industries in the early 1880s, the Mercantile Exchange Building 
at Hudson and Harrison is a Queen Anne-style design by Thomas R. Jackson. 


LEFT: The lobby of the Mercantile Exchange Building—which now houses of- 
fices and the Chanterelle restaurant—displays the renovation work of R. M. 
Kliment & Frances Halsband Architects. Tile floor and newel post are original. 


EDWARD ALBEE USED to live at Fifth Av- 
enue and Seventy-eighth Street. To 
many this is an ideal location. After 
all, Central Park is at one’s doorstep, 
museums and art galleries are near- 
by, and antiques shops, boutiques 
and the Carlyle hotel just one block 
away. “Living there was an enor- 
mous mistake,” the playwright de- 
clares. “There weren’t any theaters. 
None of my friends lived up there.” 


So fourteen years ago Albee moved 
to Tribeca. While there were still no 
theaters, Tribeca was very much like 
a stage, waiting for the action. 
Tribeca, which stands for Triangle 
Below Canal, is a ninety-block piece 
of land bound roughly by Canal 
Street to the north, Broadway and La- 
fayette Street to the east, West Street 
along the Hudson River, and Vesey 
Street to the south. 


continued on page 78 
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HISTORIC DISTRICT: TRIBECA 


Preserving a New York Neighborhood’s Unique Identity 
continued from page 76 


This manufacturing district, char- 
acterized by old ramshackle brick 
warehouses with deep canopies, fac- 
tories with Romanesque Revival 
arches, and narrow loft buildings 
with peeling facades of cast-iron col- 
umns, capitals and pediments, was a 
far cry from the stately apartment 
houses of upper Fifth Avenue, or the 
Beaux Arts-style town houses along 
the side streets of the East Seventies. 
But Tribeca had a shaggy character. It 
had a nascent population of dedicated 
artists. It had strong promise. It also 


E_J_CAMP/OUTLINE PRESS 


ABOVE: Robert De Niro on the rooftop of his building, the former Martinson Cof- 
fee Exchange, which holds his Tribeca Grill and Tribeca Film Center. De Niro 
joined neighbors in petitioning to maintain the area as a Historic Landmark District. 


BELOW: At Hudson and Franklin streets, the prominent Beaux-Arts-trained firm of 
Carrere & Hastings designed its first tall structure, the seven-story Pierce Building, in 
1890 for the food products industry. With the continuing trend toward height, 
four stories were added in 1905, when it was renamed the Powell Building. 








had (and still does have) a lot of peo- 
ple interested in its future for differ- 
ent and conflicting reasons. 

At-the time Albee arrived in Tri- 
beca as a “pioneer” resident, many 
of the brick warehouses were empty. 
In the 1960s Washington Market, a 
ship-to-shore transfer point for 
wholesale produce, had been up- 
rooted and moved to Hunts Point 
Terminal in the Bronx. From that 
time on, more and more of the ware- 
houses, lofts and ancillary office 
buildings were falling into a molder- 
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ABOVE: One of the finest examples of cast-iron 
work is the Italianate Cary Building at Chambers 
and Church streets, designed in 1856 by King & 
Kellum, with a rusticated surface imitating stone. 
: Ei 


ing disarray. Still, while slablike 
apartment buildings and a commu- i 
nity college quickly zoomed up in the | 
Washington Market Urban Renewal x 
Area, enough produce businesses re- 
mained by the old waterfront to give 

it a special mercantile flavor. “Wheels 

of Brie were piled up on the street 

when I left my building in the morn- 

ing,” says Albee. 

In 1977 artist James Rosenquist 
bought the five-story building on 
Chambers Street where he and his 
wife, Mimi Thompson, also a painter, 


ALEC MARSHALL 
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A collection of exquisite fashion jewelry available at Miss Jackson's, 
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HISTORIC DISTRICT: TRIBECA 


Preserving a New York Neighborhood’s Unique Identity 


continued from page 78 


live and work. Rosenquist had tried 
to live in SoHo in the 1960s but found 
“only a lot of huge manufacturing 
buildings with no trees.” Tribeca had 
more light, air and quiet. “It’s still 
like a small town,” says Thompson. 

Today the area has changed from 
those early days. It has been going 
through New York City’s own pro- 
cess of gentrification, where artists 
looking for space to work and live 
unintentionally help turn an area 
into an attractively fixed-up residen- 
tial neighborhood filled with cafés, 
boutiques and art galleries. Tribeca’s 
population, about five hundred in 
1970, has mushroomed to over ten 
thousand in 1990. 

Uptowners and out-of-towners fre- 
quently dine in Tribeca’s elegant res- 
taurants, such as Chanterelle and 
Bouley. Or they come to mix with art- 
ists and actors at The Odeon or the 


BOB FRAME 


RIGHT: Typical of the district’s warehouses is the 
Bazzini Building. The brick structure, dating from 
the 1890s, has a simple classical cornice and arched 
windows. A wide canopy protects the ground- 
level dock for loading and unloading merchandise. 





ABOVE: Playwright Edward Albee relocated 
to Tribeca when Washington Market, a pro- 
duce market, moved, leaving empty build- 
ings. Albee finds that, although the area is 
changing, it maintains its special character. 





De Niro has also formed the 
Tribeca Film Center upstairs, with a 
screening room and office space. 
There is talk that he is planning to 
open a thirteen-story hotel next door. 
While this sort of development is 
‘considered anathema in SoHo, where 
half a dozen such hotels are in the 
planning stages, it doesn’t seem to 
concern Tribeca yet. 

Tribeca’s residents have something 
else to worry about. They are in a sec- 
tion of generally low-rise buildings 
north of Wall Street, northeast of the 


LEFT: Mimi Thompson and James Rosenquist 
in Rosenquist’s painting studio, located in 
their five-story building on Chambers Street. 
The couple were among the first artists to 
move to Tribeca, because they found large loft 
spaces and liked the “small-town” ambiance. 





ALEC MARSHALL 


Tribeca Grill, owned by Robert De 
Niro and backed by a group of inves- 
tors that includes Christopher Walk- 
en, Mikhail Baryshnikov, Bill Murray 
and Sean Penn. Located in the Mar- 
tinson Coffee Exchange Building and 
renovated by Prentice & Chan Ohl- 
hausen, the restaurant has found a 
following. Even Nelson Mandela was 
said to have eaten there his last night 


in New York City. 





World Financial Center in Battery 
Park City, and just east of City Hall. 
Tribeca is the prime location for big- 
time developers seeking to build 
apartment houses for businesspeople 
who can afford to walk to work. 
Many of Tribeca’s smaller building 
owners don’t aspire to developing 
high-rise apartments. They wouldn’t 
mind just turning the shabby loft 
buildings into high-priced condo- 


continued on page 86 
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When it comes to Bailey Banks & Biddle, the signs of 


our rich and distinguished heritage are immediately apparent. 
For generations Bailey Banks & Biddle has set the standard 
for excellence in fine jewelry and watches. Now that standard 
is recognized with the unmistakable look of a Movado watch. 
Instantly recognizable, a Movado says its owner appreciates 
the sleek beauty of contemporary design. 
And of course, state-of-the-art precision 
and accuracy are the rule with any Movado. 

When you select your Movado 
at Bailey Banks & Biddle, you 







will choose from our excellent 
collection. And with every selection, 
you have the assurance of 
superior value and service, 
an unmistakable part 

of our proud tradition. 
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HISTORIC DISTRICT: TRIBECA 





Preserving a New York Neighborhood’s Unique Identity 


miniums. Since the renovations help 
return the buildings to their origi- 
nal sparkling state, the district and 
its architecture benefit greatly, but 
the process draws more people and 
more pressure. It encourages further 
abandonment of the fragile manufac- 
turing and commercial uses, and fur- 
ther exodus of the artists. 

Thus struggling artists, well-to-do 
investment bankers, families, large- 
scale developers, and small-scale en- 
trepreneurs and businesspeople are 
all vying for space in Tribeca. With 
the number of economic, social and 
political forces operating on this 
once-forgotten land, Tribeca has be- 
come the locus for crucial planning 
and preservation decisions about 
how divergent uses can share the 
same turf in harmony. 

The residential population has 
formed the Tribeca Community As- 
sociation, and under its aegis, a com- 
mittee that seeks to preserve the area 
through the creation of a historic dis- 
trict. In a historic district, like those 
on the Upper East Side and in the 
West Village, any change to the exte- 
rior of a building, including demo- 
lition or new construction, requires a 
permit from the Landmarks Pres- 
ervation Commission. The Tribeca 
group, called the Committee for the 
Washington Market Historic District 
(an appropriately ironic nomencla- 
ture since the market itself had been 
an early casualty of development), 
headed by art dealer Hal Bromm, has 
been instrumental in explaining to 
the residents, businesspeople and 
landlords the area’s diverse archi- 
tectural history. In 1989 the Tribeca 
Community Association published 
an absorbing account of the area’s 
background, The Texture of Tribeca by 
Andrew Scott Dolkart. 

Tribeca today is not an urban set 
piece. Strong traces of the different 
forms it has taken over the last two 
hundred years are quite evident, and 
scars of its economic fluctuations 
readily visible. Tocay, it has its share 
of disorderly and messy vitality, par- 


continued from page 82 


ticularly at the street level, where 
tacky signage and brazen shop-fronts 
mask much of the older architecture. 
In the early 1800s Tribeca was a 
genteel residential neighborhood 
where New Yorkers lived in brick 
Federal-style houses, some of which 
remain today, almost lost behind the 
cars and trucks rattling by on Canal 
Street. And by the 1840s the east- 
ern part of Tribeca around Broadway 
had become New York’s cultural and 
civic center. As David W. Dunlap 
points out in his forthcoming book, 
On Broadway: A Journey Uptown Over 
Time, New York City’s first club 
based on the English example, the 
Union Club, was built on Broadway 
just south of Leonard Street. Across 
the street was the New York Society 
Library, and nearby was the marble- 
faced Renaissance Revival depart- 
ment store that A. T. Stewart built in 
1845. The latter, designed by John B. 
Snook, survives, and is a landmark. 
In the last half of the nineteenth 
century, commercial dry-goods and 
department stores replaced houses. 
Faced with cast-iron columns, capi- 
tals, lintels and pediments, they often 
resembled Italian palazzi. They owed 
their technical character to New 


Today, Tribeca has its 
share of disorderly and 
messy vitality. 


York’s first cast-iron building, the 
Morgan Laing Stores, erected in 1848 
by James Bogardus. Located on 
Washington and Murray streets, the 
store was demolished in the 1970s. 
At the turn of the century, tall 
buildings joined the low brick ware- 
houses to provide shipping exchange 
offices. “Tall” in those days meant 
over seven stories, and buildings such 
as The Mercantile Exchange Building, 
a bold Queen Anne-style design, or 
the more sedate Beaux Arts white 
limestone Powell Building designed 


in 1890 by Carrére & Hastings, were 
suitable testaments to the prevailing 
architectural styles. Other distinctive 
buildings to go up in the twentieth 
century included the richly detailed 
brick Barclay-Vesey Building, the 
New York Telephone Company 
Building and the Western Union 
building. All built in the 1920s, they 
were designed by Ralph Walker of 
Voorhees, Gmelin & Walker. 

Tall buildings are still a rarity in 
Tribeca. That is why it was such a 
shock for the community recently to 
discover a fifty-two-story apartment 
building, Tribeca Tower, designed by 
Schuman, Lichenstein, Claman & 
Efron, under construction on Duane 
Street. The crudely configured high 
rise lacks sensitivity in its massing 
and detailing and, although the 
tower is surrounded by a plaza, the 
price was the destruction of the 
street’s small-scale ambiance, 

Another recent high rise is the 
thirty-nine-story Shearson Lehman 
Hutton Place, designed by Kohn Ped- 
ersen Fox. It does not belong to the 
sore-thumb school of design, but it is 
still desultory in its execution. Most 
painful to the community is that it 
blocks views and access to the water. 

Open space, especially parks, is a 
major issue with many Tribeca in- 
habitants. While Battery Park City, to 
the immediate south, has an espla- 
nade and a marina, Tribeca lacks this 
kind of waterfront edge. For that 
matter, except for the tiny triangle 
of Duane Park, and the larger Wash- 
ington Market Park, designed in 
1983, there is not much parkland. 
Nancy Page, cochair of a community 
organization, the Tribeca Task Force, 
points out that the area has no “active 
recreational space” for its many chil- 
dren, and advocates turning two of 
the empty Washington Market urban 
renewal sites over to this use. 

Tribeca has been zoned a manufac- 
turing area for a number of years, a 
designation that meant the square 
footage in the buildings could not ex- 
ceed five times the size of the site. In 
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THE Next Wave. 


MusIcaL. THEATRICAL. ANIMAL. 


orses, an elephant, a monkey and a goat help 
human dancers probe the fragile balance of life. 
Macbeth meets a samurai’s sound and fury in 

the shadow of a giant Buddhist altar. 

Intoxicating harmonies ring out from the Middle 
Eastern zarb and santur. 

Sit back, and let the Next Wave crash over your 
senses. The Brooklyn Academy of Music is at it again. 
And they intend to stretch the canvas of cultural evolu- 
tion with everything from a vision of heaven inspired by 
Uncle Tom's Cabin to near-revolution at a Catholic 
school dormitory. 

In addition, four premieres from Next Wave Next 
Door mark a joint effort between BAM and the Cana- 
dian artistic community. Watch one performance ani- 
mate lovers from Marc Chagall’s paintings while 
another uses murder to divine truth. 

From October 2 to December 9, artists from around 
the world will tease, upset and electrify eager and 
unsuspecting minds alike. This year’s performances will 
dissect Truth, Passion, Faith and Survival with the cut- 
ting edges of sound and gesture, light and form. 

Fitting inspiration for Philip Morris Companies Inc., 
whose people bring fresh perspectives to many fields. 
In Enterprise as well as the Arts. 


PHILIP MORRIS COMPANIES INC. 


Kraft General Foods - Miller Brewing Company 
Philip Morris USA - Philip Morris International Inc 


©Philip Morris Companies Inc. 1990. Photographs from left to right by Martha Swope - Jeff Day - Paula Court - Point 
Tokyo Ltd. 1987 - Christine Guest - Danieélle Pierre 
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HISTORIC DISTRIGIATNIBEC 


Preserving a New York Neighborhood’s Unique Identity 


the 1970s the Department of City 
Planning made most of Tribeca a 
“special mixed-use district” so that 
the manufacturing activities could be 
salvaged at the same time that lofts 
were allowed for residential use. In 
certain subdistricts of commercial 
and residential zones, Tribeca build- 
ings can be ten times the square foot- 
age of the site, and in the area of 
Tribeca outside of the mixed-use dis- 
trict, a developer could end up witha 
very tall building indeed. 

Not surprisingly, the community 
groups have asked the city planning 
department to down-zone these com- 
mercial areas to no more than seven 
and a half times the size of the site, 
and to tale a look at the planning pol- 
icles in general. The newly appointed 
head of the City Planning Commis- 


sion, Richard Sciiafter, is considered 


to favor communi interes over 


massive development. So far, the 
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commission has taken an inventory 
of the existing area but has yet to for- 
mulate any concrete zoning changes. 

Tribeca is lucky, since the eco- 
nomic downturn and the glut of of- 
fice and apartment space in New 
York City has relieved the market 
pressure—for the moment. But the 
community wants protection now, 
and that is why it has turned to the 
Landmarks Preservation Commis- 
sion for help. The Committee for the 
Washington Market Historic District 
was instrumental in getting Land- 
marks to schedule a hearing last year 
on the proposed designation of Tri- 
beca as a historic district. Albee, Ro- 
senquist and De Niro officially reg- 
istered support for the measure, and 
a number of architects, including 
Charles Gwathmey and Robert A. M. 
Stern, also w vote letters of support. At 
that time Landmarks decided it best 


to propose four historic districts in- 


stead of one for planning flexibility, 
but the commission also suggested 
designating twenty-nine separate 
buildings not within the boundaries 
of the four historic districts. 
Naturally, opposition to the dis- 
tricting plan has mounted. Many of 
the small businesspeople and owners 
of the loft buildings fear they would 
have to get Landmarks approval be- 
fore doing anything to the exteriors 
of the buildings and that repairs 
would be more costly. As Herbert 
Rosenfield of the Chamber-Canal 
Civic Association, which represents 
about fifty businesses in Tribeca, tes- 
tified to Landmarks, “This area has 
been reserved, in the minds of all of 
us who have devoted a lifetime to 
community planning, for the future 





use and expansion of our downtown 


business community.” 
Another opposition group, the 
Committee for Fair Landmarking, 


HISTORIC DISTRICT: TRIBECA 


Preserving a New York Neighborhood’s Unique Identity 


peopled by a few of the property 
owners, even retained architecture 
historian David P. Handlin of Cam- 
bridge, Massachusetts, to study the 
designation. Handlin maintains, “At 
stake here are two views of the city. 
One sees the city as a complete work 
of art; the other sees the city as a 
growing organism. ... Clearly there 
is room in the city for both. . . . Given 
its history, Tribeca falls obviously 
into the second category.” Many in 
the community believe that Tribeca 
needs to be seen as both an organism 
and a work of art—a living work of 
art. In this context, new thinking 
about zoning and preservation 
should be quite welcome. 
Fortunately, a recent study re- 
leased last summer by the nonprofit 
organization Exploring the Metropo- 
lis provides the key to resolving these 
issues. Its authors, Eugenie Cowan 
and Jack Goldstein, declare they are 
neutral observers. They have looked 


LINCOLN 


at New York as a whole, and Tribeca 
as a test case. For example, they call 
for more collaboration between city 
agencies, particularly in the area of 
historic districts (the province of the 
Landmarks Preservation Commis- 
sion) and special purpose districts 
(the province of City Planning). 

Cowan and Goldstein further sug- 
gest that Landmarks should generate 
“historic district management plans” 
to spell out certain actions having 
to do with the maintenance of the 
district, so the various owners would 
not have to get Landmarks’ approval 
for every change made to a building’s 
exterior. In addition, Cowan and 
Goldstein suggest that the changes be 
reviewed by the community plan- 
ning board, which participates in 
City Planning’s zoning review. 

For its part, City Planning should 
develop a more comprehensive zon- 
ing package, Goldstein points out. 
Such a special purpose district would 


What a luxury car should be. 








deal with the growing residential 
population, Tribeca’s need for parks, 
the overdevelopment issues, and 
manufacturing and commercial in- 
terests. “We need to gather a coalition 
of property owners, merchants, co-op 
owners and families and other resi- 
dents, all of whom are antagonistic, 
and work together to reduce the ten- 
sion,” he adds. 

His call to action is timely. With a 
new mayoral administration, a new 
city charter, and new chairmen at the 
City Planning Commission and at the 
Landmarks Preservation Commis- 
sion, some rethinking of the plan- 
ning process is in order. Tribeca could 
become an exemplary model of plan- 
ning and design, where sizable de- 
velopment and upgrading of the 
neighborhood might occur without a 
loss of the area’s original flavor. Not 
everyone can get the whole pie, of 
course. But it might yield a pie worth 
more than the sum of its parts. 0 
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This rug is enclosed 


gain a Lavar Kerman among our favorite selections. 
by a large main border, fiery red, studded by wonderfully detailed flowers. And yet more 


The design is richly 


exquisite arrangements in the vase motifs, a very charming central’ pattern. 





decorative and still conservative, an inimitable faraway 


place where old traditions have been pursued to their _— 
Be a | Established 1885 





origins. _ Late 1800, it measures 14.4 x 10.11 feet. 





New York: 319 Fifth Avenue New York,NY 10016 (212) 213-8400 
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Monogram. Highly-advanced appliances 
uilt around a surprisingly simple idea. 


When you consider all of the found in Monogram™ rational to buy them for this 
technological superiorities to be appliances it might seem quite _ reason alone. 





The Monogram refrigerator, 
for example, is controlled by an 
electronic diagnostic system 
that is far more advanced than 
anything found on other 
built-ins. 

It's also the only one with an 


electronic monitoring system 
and dispenser. Which offers 
not just water and cubed ice, 
but also crushed ice through 
the door. 

And it was purposely 
designed to be six inches wider 
















































than conventional models. So it 
can take full-sized party trays 
with ease. 

Our remarkably handsome 
new gas downdraft cooktop also 
has many advantages over similar 
units. Such as an exceptionally 
efficient retractable exhaust 
system. And five burners, instead 
of the more usual four. 

The Monogram dishwasher 
contains one more outstanding 
feature. An electronic brain that 
constantly monitors its operation, 
and, should something go 
wrong, can diagnose the precise 
cause of the problem. 

But even though product 
advancements like these can be 
found throughout the entire 
line, they are not the major 
reason why you should consider 
Monogram. 

Its strongest attribute is uhe 
fact that it zs a line. 

Which can make your life 
much more simple when you 
start constructing your kitchen. 
(Particularly when it comes to 
such potentially frustrating 
matters as delivery dates and 
service.) 

Because, instead of having 
to deal with one company for 
your refrigerator, another for 
your dishwasher, and possibly 
two more for your oven and 
cooktop, you only have to talk to 
one. 

A company that goes just a 
little further when it comes to 
service. 

Who else offers anything as 
helpful as the GE Answer 
Center® service? (You can call 
800-626-2000 any hour of the 
day or night, 7 days a week.) 

Who else backs their products 
with such an extensive network 
of factory service professionals? 
No one else. 

Only GE. 





THREE YEARS AGO we forsook Manhat- 
tan for the quiet life on the East End 
of Long Island. A hundred miles does 
not total abandonment make, how- 
ever, and if we do not pine for urban 
life, there remain a few old city as- 
sociations to be kept up and a still 
incomparable cultural menu to be ex- 
plored. Thus, in a New Yorker bred 
in the bone as I am, the odd pang of 
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NEW YORK: MICHAEL M.. THOMAS 


Five Yeas from a Notorious Naysayer 










GEORGE OBREMSK! 


ABOVE: Michael Thomas, whose most recent book is Hanover Place, chats with his friend of 20 
years Pierre Amestoy, owner of Les Pleiades. Like the constellation for which it is named, the 
restaurant—frequented by literary and art world figures—is star-studded, especially at lunchtime. 


ABOVE: The Hotel Wales on upper 
Madison Avenue, which houses but 
does not own the popular restau- 
rant Sarabeth’s, recalls for Thomas 
a more civilized era. Recently ex- 
tensively remodeled, the former 
residential hotel is home to his 
family when they visit Manhattan 
two or three times each month 


RIGHT: Built by Stanford White’s 
firm, McKim, Mead & White, in 1891 
the Century Club isa retreat for men 
and women of letters. Thomas likes 
the feeling the club imparts of be- 
ing transported to an earlier time 
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curious longing now and then pierces 
the shell of rusticated contentment 
and we leave the broad fields, tower- 
ing skies and mirrored inlets of the 
South Fork and head west to see 
what's new on the Rialto. 

The city is not what it once was, 
and only those who don’t know bet- 
ter will claim the opposite. Still, there 
remain islands in the stream, some 
of them venerable, others more re- 
cently thrust up by the volcanic ener- 
gy of urban change, where the old 
ways endure, and nostalgia can be 
given its head without aggravation. It 
is to these that we now invariably 
make our way. 

Since we no longer keep an apart- 
ment in the city, the Hotel Wales on 
upper Madison Avenue now serves 
us as home away from home. Always 


continued on page 100 
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NEW YORK: MICHAEL M. THOMAS 


a Carnegie Hill landmark, the Wales 
until recently was a drab residential 
hotel; two years ago, Bernard Gold- 
berg and Henry Kallan took it over 
and began to remodel it top to bottom 
after the fashion ot those small hostel- 
ries that are a special delight of Lon- 
don. The spiffication is now almost 
complete. The rooms are agreeable, 
appointed in a fashion to please the 
eye of anyone, like myself, who can- 
not see an illustration by Charles 
Dana Gibson without feeling a pow- 
erful yearning for the way we lived 
then. The staff is great, the price right 
and the clientele diverse and eccen- 
tric, just as it should be. There are 
three good restaurants within a doz- 
en paces of the Wales’s front door, 
and a half-dozen more within a block 
or two. A traveler leaving the Wales 
at peak traffic hours and heading for 


the exit bridges enjoys, thanks to the 
hotel’s location, as much as a half 
hour’s advantage over his counter- 


part fleeing midtown. 

Best of all, at the Wales you feel 
part of the life of the city, not cos- 
seted away in “grand hotel” style 
from the vivacious life of the neigh- 
borhood or perched like an interga- 
lactic alien on the thirtieth floor of 
some fortresslike tower where, from 
the moment of registration, you are 


made to feel that the essence of ho- 
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Five Yeas from a Notorious Naysayer 
continued from page 96 


ABOVE: “A lack of pretension” 
characterizes the Jan Krugier Gal- 
lery on East 57th Street, says Thom- 
as. He especially enjoyed its 1988 
show on Ingres, in which works were 
linked by a kindred spirit. Water- 
colors and drawings displayed are 
from a recent exhibition, ‘’Vic- 
tor Hugo and the Romantic Vision.” 


LEFT: The Burlington Book Shop, “a 
crowded, cozy retreat for book lov- 
rs,” reflects the taste of its owner, 
Jane Trichter. Antique toys and out- 
of-print books sold in separately 
owned spaces within the store cre- 
ate an ambiance that reminds Thom- 
as of London’s Heywood Hill shop. 


telkeeping is security, security, se- 
curity, and that the entire purpose of 
your sojourn is to hide away from the 
city’s manifest terrors. At the Wales 
you are in the center of things, never 
at an altitude of higher than ten sto- 
ries. Born and raised New Yorkers 
from childhood participate in the life 
of their community by looking in the 
windows of nearby apartment build- 
ings; ingrained habits die hard, so 
suffice it to say that I wouldn’t dream 
of sojourning at the Wales without 





a pair of field glasses in my duffel. 

The key to this is the neighbor- 
hood. Carnegie Hill (the East Side 
north of Eighty-sixth Street) is the last 
old-style neighborhood left on the 
East Side between Ninety-sixth Street 
and Gramercy Park. By that I mean 
that within the radius of a ten-minute 
walk one can get a suit cleaned, buy 
a bottle of aspirin or Haut Brion, send 
a fax or a dozen roses, outfit every 
member of the family in whatever 
style fashion and fancy might dictate, 
visit a great museum, rent a video, 
purchase a classy European toy for 
that rambunctious nephew or pick 
up the latest Point de Vue Images. 

On the corner of Ninety-third and 
Madison is the Corner Bookstore, the 
starting point for what I call my 
“Bookstore Rota.” I was a book per- 
son long before I became a writer; 
bookshops were my preferred haunts 
and booksellers my acquaintances of 
choice. Bookstores are as good an in- 
dicator of the vitality of a town’s liter- 
ary culture as anything. The glamour 
press may suggest that literary vital- 
ity consists of loudmouthed agents 
talking with their hands to semilit- 
erate publishing moguls at The Four 
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Seasons, or celebrated writers jostling 
for choice tables at Elio’s or Elaine’s, 
thereby expending gross amounts of 
energy that would be better devoted 
to getting words on paper. Give me 
a good, busy, interesting bookshop 
every time! 

The Corner Bookstore, where | 
start my bookish trek south, is every- 
thing a neighborhood bookseller 
should be, especially strong (espe- 
cially in an area where some of the 
city’s proudest private elementary 
schools are situated) in works appeal- 
ing to readers under fourteen. From 
there I head down Madison, and be- 
fore I reach the end of my journey, I 
will have called in at five distinctly 
different ports of civility, as I think of 
them. Each has a distinct character, 
often the consequence of the strong 
personality and taste of the owner 
and manager. 

Jane Trichter’s Burlington Book 
Shop (1082 Madison) also sells vin- 
tage toys within its walls, at Bur- 
lington Antique Toys. On the balcony 
is The Compulsive Collector, which 


Five Yeas from a Notorious Naysayer 
continued from page 100 


shades of Mrs. Wharton and Henry 


James. A bit east, Julius and Deirdre 
Adler’s Canterbury Book Shop (1045 
Lexington) is where, after glutting 
themselves on gossip at Mortimer’s, 
the glitterati rush.to buy the latest 
Dominick Dunne or high-fashion 
tell-all autobiography; but this is not 
to disparage, because Deirdre has 
read everything, and the shop is 
sneaky-full of books to make the 
mind work, the best selection of pa- 
perback mysteries to be found, and a 
terrific children’s department. 

If books are one pole of my New 
York, art is surely another. In many 
ways, the most stimulating aspect of 
the city’s art culture is to be discov- 
ered in those galleries that make a 
point of mounting intellectually and 
visually challenging exhibitions, and 
not merely putting on offer stuff to 
feed the tireless maw of a name-fix- 
ated, status-struck art crowd whose 
voraciousness manifestly exceeds its 
judgment. Of these, few equal and 
none excel the Jan Krugier Gallery 
(41 East Fifty-seventh Street), which 


The city is not what it once was. 
Still, there remain islands in the stream, some 
venerable, others more recently thrust 
up by the volcanic energy of urban change. 


offers a wide and intriguing selec- 
tion of out-of-print books. Burling- 
ton is, of any American bookstore, 
perhaps closest in style and stock to 
London’s renowned Heywood Hill. 
If Jeannette Watson and Peter 
Philibrook’s Books & Co. (939 Madi- 
son) is the most literary (and also no- 
table for a: strong and well-selected 
stock of books on music), the place 
where you expect to meet Vaclav Ha- 
vel or Wittgenstein’s ghost, then it is 
to Arthur Loeb’s Madison Avenue 
Bookshop (833 Madison) that I would 
repair to catch the scent of le tout New 
York, for a glimpse of Brooke Astor, 
Louis Auchincloss or, need I say, the 
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in recent seasons has put on a series 
of exhibitions, centered on the riches 
available to it as exclusive dealers 
for the Marina Picasso holdings, that 
demand an intense, concentrating si- 
lence broken only by the welcome 
snappy unheard sound of eyes and 
minds being opened. 

If the edification that comes from 
art is in the looking, the fun of the art 
world is in the action, and here the 
undoubted center of the universe is 
Les Pleiades (20 East Seventy-sixth 
Street), about to enter its twentieth 
season. At lunch, everyone is there. 
Museum people, gallery people, auc- 
tion house people, collectors and 


journalists. At their usual tables one 
will find Freddy Woolworth, Kelley 
Anderson and Gerald Fessenden of 
Coe Kerr Gallery, titan-dealers Wil- 
liam Acquavella and Eugene Thaw, 
monuments of the trade such as Arne 
Ekstrom and Leo Castelli. In a corner, 
Sir John Pope-Hennessy, perhaps the 
rarest combination of intellect and 
eye ever to be dedicated to art history 
and connoisseurship, lunches with 
the editor of his forthcoming mem- 
oirs, Jacqueline Onassis. The art buzz 
is palpable, the excellent food almost 
incidental to the game afoot. 

By night, however, Les Pleiades 
changes its spots. Once upon a time, 
every New York neighborhood had a 
good French restaurant of its own, 
like the now long-gone La Croisette, 
where twenty years ago I got to know 
Les Pleiades’ owner, Pierre Amestoy, 
who was the maitre d’ there. A regu- 
lar clientele would build up, every- 
one on a first-name basis, and so it is 
at Les Pleiades at night. Family gath- 
erings, elderly couples, people alone 
with a book, young men and women 
in the first tentative fumblings of 
love and marriage. Not very glamor- 
ous, perhaps, and not enmeshed in 
the plotting and gossiping that en- 
gages the lunch crowd, but very 
much a reminder about a certain 
backbone type of New York life that 
tends to be overlooked amid the glitz 
and hubbub. It is this aspect of 
Pierre’s restaurant that I appreciate as 
much as the noontime action; I think 
I would be quite lost in today’s New- 
York without it. 

Finally, every man will have his 
club, and though I belong to several 
in the city, my happiest haunt is the 
Century. I repair there as often as I 
can, and never enter the door without 
believing myself transported in time 
to the way things were and should 
be, when the essence of civilized life 
was good talk and good fellowship 
in cultivated surroundings—a time 
when Wall Street, where I never go 
now, knew its place and “real estate” 
was a phrase no gentleman would 
admit knowing how to spell. 0 
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NEW YORK: LEWIS MUMFORD 


Remembering a Prince of the City 
By Russell Lynes 


LEWIS MUMFORD, whose career as the 
most respected American architec- 
tural critic of our time came to an end 
early this year, was a New Yorker 
of that sort known as “native.” His 
autobiography Sketches from Life 
makes this incontrovertibly clear 
from the opening sentence: “I was a 
child of the city, and for the first 
thirty years of my life I knew the 






















LEWIS MUMFORD COLLECTION/MONMOUTH COLLEGE 


THE BETTMANN ARCHIVE 


Mumford (above), whose memo- 
ries of the city embraced both its 
human and architectural diversity, 
recorded scenes of New York in 
over 300 watercolors and drawings. 
TOP: An East River bridge, 1916. 
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country only as a visitor.... Not 
merely was | a city boy but a New 
Yorker, indeed a son of Manhattan, 
who looked upon specimens from 
other cities as provincial—especially 
Brooklynites.” 

Most New Yorkers, or most people 
who call themselves New Yorkers, 
turn out on inquiry to come from 
somewhere else. New York is theirs 


by adoption. They are urbanites who 
first drew breath as suburbanites or 
exurbanites or rural or small-city ba- 
bies (to New Yorkers all other cities 
are small cities), creatures of lesser 
places and parentage. It may be that 
they have made their reputations, 
as Mumford did, in New York, that 
they have bestowed grace on that 
city by their presence there, as Mum- 
ford did, that they have put down 
roots in New York’s lumpy macadam 
(Mumford’s roots were in the rocky 
schist of the city). They may dress, 
live and think like New Yorkers 
(which means they dress any way 
they please, live any way they like 
and think or not think as the case 
may be) and still be hicks to the na- 
tives. Not so Mumford. His heart was 
where his birth certificate was. 


Lewis Mumford, architecture and art critic, 
philosopher and writer, a native son of Man- 
hattan, explored throughout his long life 
(1895-1990) the varied achievements and fail- 
ings of modern metropolitan culture, in par- 
ticular that of his beloved New York (below). 


continued on page 114 
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That is not to say that this native, 
born in 1895 in the borough of 
Queens and brought up from the age 
of three on Manhattan’s West Side, 
did not often seem to hate New York 
as much as he loved it—hating it be- 
cause it did not live up to what it 
promised to be when he first played 
in its streets and walked along the 
edges of the Hudson and the East and 
Bronx rivers. He believed profoundly 
in his city, its physical beauty and the 
magic of its moods, its majestic tall 
structures and its bridges, especially 
the Brooklyn Bridge, created by his 
heroes the Roeblings. But the city, he 
felt, betrayed him. His metropolis be- 
came a mega-mess. 

He blamed that partly on the short- 
sightedness of city planners and their 
surrender to the public love affair 
with the automobile, partly on the 
social misconceptions of architects 
who believed that public ills could be 
controlled mechanically by gigantic 
blocks of housing. He deplored mas- 
sive structures that made ditches of 
the avenues they hugged, squeezing 
the air out of them, cutting off the 
light of day and slicing the sky into 
icy slivers. The road builders were his 
principal enemies, and of these Rob- 
ert Moses was the arch-villain. They 
built ruthless, landscape-destroying 
concrete funnels to pour millions of 
automobiles into his city with little or 
no regard for what was to happen to 
them once they arrived at the bot- 
toms of the man-made canyons. Not 
only was the city despoiled by cars 
but so were the suburbs, which be- 
came land-based missile sites that 
fired their daily bombardment of 
metal capsules into the city only to 
have them fired back at sundown, de- 
spoiling with honky-tonk the coun- 
tryside through which they traveled. 

Mumford spent much of his long 
life (he was ninety-four when he 
died) writing and teaching about cit- 
ies and their problems (social and 
physical), and about the individual 


architectural masterpieces as well as 
the routine and slovenly buildings 
that huddle together to make cities. 


NEW YORK: LEWIS MUMFORD 
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He wrote of their parks and prome- 


nades, their palaces and opera houses, 
their streets bubbling with vitality, 
their quiet corners, their squalor and 
brilliance and mystery. In all he pub- 
lished thirty-one volumes, many of 
them collections of his essays about 
what he saw around him that pro- 
voked his pleasure and, as often, his 
skepticism or outright disapproval. 
He wrote several autobiographical 
volumes, and several others that tak- 
en together constitute a history of cit- 
ies from ancient times to our own. 

I first encountered Mumford dur- 
ing the 1930s in two small works, The 
Brown Decades and Sticks and Stones. 
They not only introduced me to men 
like H. H. Richardson, Frederick Law 
Olmsted, Louis Sullivan and the 
Roeblings but taught me more than I 
realized at the time about how to look 
at architecture, a source of enjoyment 
for which I’m constantly grateful. My 
enthusiasm for Mumford’s writing 


led, however, to some embarrass- 


ment for me and some pique for him. 
In the 1950s I was asked to appear 
with another writer on a Sunday 


Mumford believed 
in his city, its beauty and 
the magic of its moods. 





morning radio show called Invitation 
to Learning. The program, presided 
over by Professor Lyman Bryson of 
Columbia University, was the kind of 
show that one could be quite sure no 
one listened to on that day of the 
week at that hour. Mumford might 
have been expected to be working in 
his garden. He wasn’t, and he heard 
us discussing his attitude toward the 
plight of New York and our conclu- 
sion that he could not bear cities. He 
was furious, and he let Professor 
Bryson know what he thought of us 
in no uncertain terms. “In the fu- 
ture,” Bryson said the next time I saw 
him, “we'll stick to our policy of dis- 
cussing only books by dead authors.” 


Mumford’s devotion to cities was 
nevertheless insufficient to keep him 
living in one; he believed that only 
by moving to the country could he 
maintain a reasonable perspective on 
what cities, most particularly his 
New York, were falling into. So he 
and his wife, Sophia, and their two 
small children moved to an upstate 
village in New York called Amenia, 
where they occupied what had been a 
farmer’s house, surrounded by open 
land and faced by a dirt road. It was 
there, on the outskirts of a modest 
town of Greek and Gothic Revival 
houses and the usual nondescript 
dwellings and shops, that Mumford 
poured forth on paper his wisdom 
about his native city and the me- 
tropolises of the world. He has ac- 
curately been called a philosopher, a 
social historian, a critic, a teacher, a 
prophet; but I believe from my con- 
versations with him that he thought 
of himself with most satisfaction as a 
writer, with the variety of talents, as- 
pirations and penetrations that word 
implies. His prose was fluid and 
lively and often musical. His poetry 
was solid, unflustered, unfancy and 
intensely visual when it was not, as it 
was at times, “occasional” and funny. 

Several months after Mumford 
died there was a celebration held in 
his honor at Hotchkiss School, which 
is a ten-minute drive from the Mum- 
fords’ home, where Mrs. Mumford 
continues to live in her ninety-second 
year. The gathering was sponsored 
by the E. F. Schumacher Decentralist. 
Library and Resource Facility of 
Great Barrington, Massachusetts, a 
nearby institution that promotes the 
kind of land use and conservation to 
which Mumford gave no small de- 
gree of leadership and _ intellectual 
muscle. It was a cheerful occasion, af- 
fectionate and admiring, and none of 
the speakers was solemn or long- 
winded. (There were four authors, 
Mumford’s daughter, a landscape ar- 
chitect, and an actress who read ele- 
gant bits of Mumford’s prose.) Mum- 
ford would have been pleased. There 
wasn’t a wet eye in the house. 
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PHOTOGRAPHY BOB FRAME 


ABOVE: Standing Figure (Fat Lady), a 
1930s carved stone sculpture, was cre- 
ated by Eric Gill and Prudence Pelham. 


RIGHT: “Eric Gill was a prodigious 
English artist,” says 20th-century- 
drawings dealer Hermine Chivian- 
Cobb. On the mantel are two Gill 
studies for his Deposition sculpture. 


THERE WAS A TIME When private art 
dealers represented a small fraction of 
a business dominated by galleries and 
auction houses. In the New York of 
the 1950s, 1960s and 1970s, only a 
handful of these pioneers, such as 
Sam Salz, Eugene Thaw, Victor Spark 
and Ben Heller, operated privately 
(from a nonpublic space and by ap- 
pointment only), quietly servicing 
the select group of collectors with 
whom they had worked for years. 
What a difference a decade makes. 
Now a new generation has made pri- 
vate dealing accessible and rewarding 
for almost any collector. “Over the 
past ten years, private dealers have 
become an increasingly important 
force in the art market, says Jill 
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By Ann E. Berman 


Newhouse, who specializes in draw- 
ings and is president of the recently 
chartered Private Art Dealers Associ- 
ation. Newhouse says PADA, limited 
to dealers in the fine arts, has already 
attracted more than forty-five pro- 


~ 


spective New York members, and it 
is estimated that at least twice that 
number of private fine- and deco- 
rative-arts dealers are currently active 
in New York City alone. PADA plans 
to publish a national directory orga- 
nized by city and specialty, but at 
present no such listing is available. 

The surge in private dealing is a 
natural response to today’s more 
competitive art market. Now, access 
to salable objects—not buyers—is the 
dealer’s key to success. With so many 
collectors chasing a dwindling num- 
ber of high-quality artworks, gallery 
exhibitions and elaborate marketing 
schemes designed to draw in custom- 
ers are less necessary, while the pri- 
vate dealer’s freedom to go—at a 





ABOVE: A Roman bronze statuette of 
the messenger of the gods, Mercury, is 
believed to date from the Ist century A.D. 


LEFT: Antiquities dealer Robert Haber 
with a Roman marble copy of the 
Diadoumenos, a Sth-century B.c. Greek 
work by Polykleitos of Argos. The 
original, which was bronze, is lost. 


continued on page 124 
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moment’s notice if necessary—to 
wherever important works of art 
might be acquired is increasingly 
considered an advantage. 

“1 have to travel quite frequently to 
find material,” confirms Edward R. 
Lubin, a dealer in medieval, Renais- 
sance and Baroque works of art since 
1959 and a private dealer since 1974. 
“Thirty years ago there was so much 
material available, it was too much 
for a private dealer to handle,” he 
says. “Now it’s really a question of 
finding things to sell.” Lubin is par- 
ticularly proud of a recent “find’”—a 
pair of life-size thirteenth-century 
English stone knights, “the rarest of 
the rare.” Until recently these could 
be viewed against the Venetian silk 
damask walls and original wood- 
work of the rooms where Lubin now 
lives and works—once the home of 
prominent 1920s collector Clarence 
Mackay. Towering toward the ceiling 
are carved bookcases holding Lubin’s 
extensive reference library, which is, 
as the dealer proclaims, ‘almost as 
good as the Met's.” 

Edward Lubin should know, as he 
had a fellowship in the museum’s 
Renaissance department for a year 
before turning to dealing. After 
twenty years he went private, feeling 
that in an increasingly specialized 
field, ‘there was really no point in 
being on the street.’” Now referrals— 
many from museum curators—pro- 
vide clients, all of whom are “real 
collectors,” Lubin says. “They aren't 
buying for a ‘look.’ People come here 
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for hours.” He continues, “You pull 
down your books, and you work to- 
gether. It’s one-to-one with every col- 
lector. I feel I am the agent for an 
artist. I try to get some of that flesh- 
and-blood feeling across to the cli- 
ent.” Lubin is sorry that for some 





The surge in private dealing 
is a natural response to today’s more 
competitive art market. Access to 
salable objects is the key. 


LEFT: “I want my clients to feel comfortable with me,” says 20th-century- 
art dealer Linda Hyman. Clockwise from far left are Waterfall in the Sierras, 
1912, by Marguerite Thompson Zorach; Situation LXXXVII, 1979, by Jean 
Dubuffet; and Untitled, 1965, by Lee Krasner. BELOW: “Zorach’s works 
are prized by collectors of American Postimpressionism, 
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says Hyman. 





ABOVE: “Large early sculptures of 
Bishamonten, such as this Japanese one 
from circa 1100, are nonexistent in 
the Western market,” notes Leighton 
Longhi, who specializes in Oriental art. 


LEFT: Longhi sits next to a 14th-cen- 
tury Japanese sculpture of Tenjin and a 
Korean Yi Dynasty painting of a tiger. 
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people, private dealing still has a 
snooty connotation. ‘It’s unfortu- 
nate,” he says, “because the situation 
is really just the reverse. I’m very 
friendly. What interests me,” he adds 
firmly, “is the object.” 

Downtown, in a skylit space with 
the casual air of a workshop, Robert 
Haber, private dealer in antiquities, 
echoes Lubin’s words: “My whole life 
is built around ‘the object,’ ” he says, 
clearly enthralled with the one he is 
unwrapping—a second-century B.C. 
Hellenistic bronze figurine of a strid- 
ing Artemis. “This is very rare,” he 
says, handling the ancient figure 
gently. A former conservator and 
archaeologist, Haber is scholarly 
yet enthusiastic—everybody’s favorite 
youngish college professor. He has 
been dealing privately since 1983, 
and is now the antiquities represen- 
tative of Artemis, a heavy-hitting in- 


ABOVE: Grete Meilman, a dealer whose 
specialty is early-20th-century American 
art, sits beneath Marsden Hartley’s Move- 
ment #4, Provincetown, dated 1916. 


RIGHT: Untitled, 1937, an oil by Albert 
Gallatin that resembles a collage, is paired 
with a stone sculpture entitled Figure, by 
Leon Kelly. The statue dates from 1925 
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RIGHT: “The 18th-century southern 
German angel is by Zimmermann,” 
says Edward R. Lubin, a dealer in me- 
dieval, Renaissance and Baroque art. 


ternational art-dealing corporation 
that works with Haber in the acqui- 
sition of major pieces. As Haber 
points out, “There are still world- 
class objects available in this field. It’s 
a buyer’s market—as the sixties were 
for contemporary art.” 












LEFT: Lubin rests in a northern Italian 
Dante chair before a circa 1070 mosaic of 
an apostle’s head. A fragment of The Last 
Judgment, it adorned the west wall of the 
Torcello Cathedral in Venice. “It was re- 
discovered in south Wales,” notes Lubin. 
The collector's cabinet is southern German. 


It’s also a very specialized market, 
and Haber finds he doesn’t need ex- 
hibitions to attract people off the 
street. Instead, he uses his time for the 
complicated work connected with 
ancient objects. “In this field, ques- 
tions of authenticity and research are 
key,” he emphasizes. “I get on planes 
to consult with experts, I take metal- 
lurgical samples on a questionable 
bronze.” Collectors get the same care- 
ful attention. “I close down for hours 
when a museum curator comes. I go 
to Europe about once a month, and 
call individual collectors to tell them 
what we have.” The list goes on: “TH 
walk a client through a museum, or 
bring antiquities to his home. Have 
antiquity, will travel,” he adds, smil- 
ing. “Being private means getting 
closer to the client and really helping 
to build a collection.” 

This close dealer-client relationship 
can be seen in different ways: Her- 
mine Chivian-Cobb, who shows nine- 
teenth- and twentieth-century British 
and European works on paper from 
her bright, high-ceilinged Upper East 
Side space, feels that “people who 
come here want a more ‘equal’ ex- 
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automatic temperature 
control to monitor the heating 
and air-conditioning. Eight- 
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perience.” The soft-spoken dealer 
says, “I bring my taste, knowledge 
and information about the market. 
You bring your appreciation, aware- 
ness and curiosity. We make a jour- 
ney together.” 

Seated in a work space that is al- 
most bare of pictures (most are in the 
back and appear one by one when 
a client is at hand), Chivian-Cobb 
acknowledges that such an “equal” 
relationship is not for everyone. 
“Private dealers tend to see a more 
knowledgeable group,” she observes. 
“Some collectors are afraid to expose 
their lack of focus. Others just like 
people to see them buying at auction, 
or they need the security of seeing 
other people bid on the same piece,” 
Chivian-Cobb continues. “Here, no- 
body knows what you buy or how 
much you pay for it. You can con- 
template a work for hours, and in 
these surroundings you can easily 
imagine what it would look like in 
your own home.” 

Like most private dealers, Chivian- 
Cobb rarely advertises. Referrals suf- 
fice: “People know me. I’ve been 
around for a long time,” she says. 
(She spent seven years as a researcher 
at the Metropolitan Museum and ten 
at Sotheby’s as head of the drawings 
department.) “Museums often send 
clients—after all, they would like 
people to collect, and perhaps donate 
their collections.” Few museums can 
afford to buy directly any more. The 
works by Lucian Freud, Alberto Giaco- 
metti, Augustus John and others that 
Chivian-Cobb sells go mostly to pri- 
vate collectors from Europe, Japan 
and the United States. 

Those collectors are turning to 
members of a whole generation of 
former auction house experts who, 
like Chivian-Cobb, are now private 
dealers. In the same building is for- 
mer colleague Grete Meilman, now 
a dealer in early-twentieth-century 
American works of art. After four- 
teen years as cohead of Sotheby’s 
American paintings department, 
Meilman left in 1984 to concentrate 
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on American modernism (she has 


sold important works by Marsden 
Hartley and Georgia O'Keeffe in re- 
cent years), the Ashcan School, folk- 
art painting and some abstract works. 
“Private dealing used to mean 
something quite different,”” says 
Meilman. “Once it was mostly mid- 
dlemen who did not own the works 
they were offering. Now it’s really 
similar to any other kind of dealing— 
one looks for good material, and then 
one calls the right client.” In today’s 
competitive market, Meilman feels, 
gaps between public dealers, private 
dealers and auction houses are clos- 
ing. ‘Everybody is more accessible,” 
she says, noting that her clients con- 
sult all of these sources in their con- 
stant search for quality works of art. 
Meilman believes collectors come 


“T feel I am the 
agent for an artist. I 
try to get some of that 
flesh-and-blood feeling 
across to the client.” 


to her not because of the dealing 
method she has chosen but because of 
her personal abilities and experience. 
“Most of my clients know me well. 
They have confidence in my eye, my 
taste. They know I won't waste their 
time,” she says, adding, “A painting 
here is likely to be ‘fresh.’ A lot of 
people won’t have already turned it 
down.” Meilman’s clients tend to be 
serious collectors who can appreciate 
this advantage. They are, as the 
dealer puts it, “the kind who don’t 
need me to explain why a painting is 
important. They already know why.” 

Leighton Longhi’s clients are 
equally savvy about Oriental art. “Se- 
rious and focused” are the words the 
private dealer uses to describe the col- 
lectors who come to his Upper East 
Side apartment, and to his warehouse 


nearby, where he deals in Japanese 
and Korean screens, paintings and 
objects. “There was no reason to have 
a gallery,” Longhi says of his decision 
to become a dealer in 1970. “Then, 
as now, my main job was finding 
things, not selling. This way I could 
take off at a moment's notice.” 

As usual, clients come through re- 
ferrals, mostly from other collectors 
or museums. “I have built up a repu- 
tation with curators and scholars,” 
Longhi says. “Some bring classes and 
spend the whole day here.” It would 
be an enviable field trip: Longhi’s 
apartment near Central Park is beau- 
tifully designed to show Oriental art, 
and includes a room in the Japanese 
style. Against the walls of the spa- 
cious Western-style rooms float the 
subtle colors of seventeenth-century 
Japanese screens. “Clients are more 
comfortable here than in a gallery,” 
Longhi believes. “They can consider 
something at leisure, with nobody 
looking over their shoulder.” 

Longhi is also comfortable, because 
he can choose the clients with whom 
he wishes to work. “That is the great 
privilege of private dealing,” he says. 
“Life is too short to be with people 
you don’t like. I lean toward people 
who are interested, serious collec- 
tors.” When someone proves to be 
one of these, the bond with the pri- 
vate dealer can be very strong indeed. 
“We see each other for dinner, we 
take vacations together,” Longhi says 
of his long-term clients. “They get 


first crack at a new find. They know I- 


will look out for them.” 

Framed by the brilliant red abstract 
painting behind her, Linda Hyman, 
who specializes in American and Eu- 
ropean twentieth-century art, also 
talks about the issue of client compat- 
ibility. “Clients should be comfort- 
able on a human level,” she feels. “I 
screen people based on whether I 
think we can work together. When 
it’s right, a relationship develops, a 
collection develops.” 

Hyman believes that the purchase 
of serious art does not require a 
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stuffy, formal atmosphere. “People 
can come on weekends or in the 
evening—whenever it’s convenient. 
They like to relax while considering a 
picture,” she says. “They’ll take their 
shoes off, maybe have lunch on my 
terrace.” On the walls of the Upper 
West Side apartment where Hyman 
lives and works, paintings by Hans 
Hofmann, Jean Dubuffet, Susan Roth- 
enberg, Willem de Kooning and a 
dozen other artists hang above a col- 
lection of Art Déco furniture and in 
striking juxtaposition to a classic view 
of Manhattan skyscrapers from a 
huge picture window. “Clients love 
the window,” she says. 

Hyman has been doing business 
from her apartment since she went 
private in 1982. After eight years at 
the Metropolitan Museum and one at 
Christie’s, she spent three as director 
of an art gallery, but found it not at all 
to her taste. ‘Galleries serve the pub- 
lic,” she points out. “They hang a 
new show every month. They deal 
with hordes of people, students, look- 
ers. That’s not for me. I work in a 


“Being private means 
getting closer to the 
client and really helping 
to build a collection.” 


pointed, concentrated way that will 
not be interrupted because Mr. or 
Mrs. So-and-So walks through the 
door unexpectedly.” 

Now clients are always expected, 
and when they arrive by appoint- 
ment, they will have Hyman’s un- 
divided attention and the unique 
benefit of visiting a residence as well 
as a workplace. ‘This is my life,” says 
Hyman. “I don’t close the door and 
go home. My clients can tell that I eat, 
sleep and breathe twentieth-century 
art. They tell me the feeling is infec- 
tious—that this is the way looking at 
art should be.” 0 
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COVER: Bethesda Fountain in Central Park. The fountain 

and adjoining terrace, designed in the 19th century by the renowned 
architect Calvert Vaux, act as a formal centerpiece surrounded 

by a sweep of giant elms. Photograph by Jon Ortner. 
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BATTERY PARK CITY’S BRAVE NEW WORLD 





Battery Park City, a 92-acre expanse incorporating office and res- 
idential buildings and punctuated by 25 acres of parks, has revi- : Hl 
talized the urban character of lower Manhattan. The project was a. HATA 
overseen by architects Alexander Cooper and Stanton Eckstut. i 
ABOVE: The esplanade affords fine views of the Hudson River. 


RIGHT: Two of Cesar Pelli’s four towers for the World Finan- 
cial Center flank his Winter Garden. Looming behind is one of 
the World Trade Center towers. The vast plaza was created 
by Pelli, Siah Armajani, Scott Burton and M. Paul Friedberg. 


f there is one common denominator to the places that 
exemplify the essential pleasures of New York as an 
urban landscape, it is that they are old—not ancient, 
but well worn, venerable, around for a while. Rockefeller 
Center, Central Park, the streetscape of Madison Avenue, 
the Chrysler Building, to name but a few, have all been 
celebrated icons for a couple of generations at the very 
least. By contrast, who thinks of the newest things in New 


York as adding much joy to the city- 
scape—or even as possessing those 
hard-to-define but essential qualities 
of New Yorkness? 

Go, then, to Battery Park City. It 
will surprise you, this new world tak- 
ing shape beside the Hudson River in 
lower Manhattan, because it is over- 
flowing with the sensibilities that 
have always defined New York: en- 
ergy, activity, excitement, all within a 
grid of streets and architecturally 
compatible buildings that acts like a 
kind of frame, enclosing and support- 
ing. Battery Park City is so new it is 
still being built, yet it looks and feels 
not like a fresh and sterile landscape 
but like the New York you have al- 
ways known. 

But it is better still than the New 
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LEFT: Crowned by a 120-foot-high vaulted 
glass roof, the airy Winter Garden contains 
shops and restaurants and is a frequent set- 
ting for concerts and other public events. 














York you have always known. Bat- 
tery Park City is less a replication of 
New York than it is an idealized ver- 
sion of it, cleaner than the original, 
vastly more generous in its public 
space and public amenities, and fo- 
cused on the natural beauty of the 
riverfront in a way that the original 
New York has almost never troubled 
itself to be. Yet it is not some urban 
version of Disneyland, either; this 
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The Royal Viking Sun: Berlitz rates it the world's best ship. 
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t four points on the globe, the 
ships of Royal Viking Line stand 
as sleaming outposts. Each ship 
is rated five-stars-plus. Each 
bears 33 chefs, Scandinavian stew- 
ardesses, a butler, concierge, and 
other reminders that the world’s 
stockpile of wonderment is still quite 
impressive. Please contact your 
courteous travel agent, or phone 
(800) 426-0821 for our Cruise 
Atlas which details places where 


miracles, quite literally, 
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be compatible. The guidelines are the 
price developers pay to build there, 
in other words, and they strike just 
the right balance, giving architects 
enough leeway for self-expression, 
while still assuring that the buildings 
fit together to make a coherent 
whole. The new apartment buildings 
at Battery Park City (with the excep- 
tion of an awful trio of concrete tow- 
ers called Gateway Plaza, started 
before the Cooper-Eckstut master 
plan was done) are all of masonry 
with stone bases, and though they 
are not directly imitative of the ar- 
chitecture of the 1920s, the era’s 
splendid apartment houses that 
filled Park Avenue, Central PF. rk 
West and Riverside Drive were 
clearly their inspiration. 
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The master plan also called for lav- 
ish amounts of public space, to which 
the Battery Park City Authority has 
added an ambitious program of pub- 
lic art. The whole idea is to leverage 
private money for public purpose. 
And nowhere is this notion more 
dazzlingly clear than on the espla- 
nade, the long walkway beside the 
Hudson River. When all of Battery 
Park City is complete at the end of 
the century, the esplanade will stretch 
for a mile and a half; it now runs for 
half a mile, which is enough to make 
you realize that this is the finest pub- 
lic space established in New York in 
modern times. What could be less like 
New York than to stroll along a path 
lined with benches, trees and gar- 
dens beside a great river, with the 
Statue of Liberty presiding over the 
view? Yet the elements of the espla- 
nade, which was designed by Cooper 
and Eckstut, all come out of the vo- 
cabulary of New York City architec- 
ture: The paving blocks are the same 
hexagonal pavers that go around Cen- 
tral Park, the benches are variations 
on the standard, the lamps were care- 
fully designed to evoke a sense of 
New York tradition. What's new is 
their skillful combination, elegant 
proportion, and placement beside 
one of the most spectacular urban vis- 
tas in the world. 

The esplanade is a joy to stroll on 
day or night, but it is probably most 
spectacular at sunset. It also contains 
several of Battery Park City’s major 
works of public sculpture: Upper 
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Room, a colonnaded open-air court- 
yard of precast stone by Ned Smyth; 
Sitting/Stance, a collection of furni- — 
ture pieces by Richard Artschwager; 
and Rector Gate by R. M. Fischer with 
~Anderson/Schwartz Architects, a for- 
ty-five-foot-high, elaborately crafted 
arch of stainless steel. At the south 
end of the esplanade is South Cove, a 
collaboration between Stanton Eck- 
stut, artist Mary Miss and landscape 
architect Susan Child, while at the 
north end (until Battery Park City’s 
next phase pushes the esplanade far- 
ther to the north) is the plaza of the 
World Financial Center, a collabo- 
ration between artists Siah Arma- 
jani and Scott Burton, architect Cesar 
Pelli and landscape architect M. 
Paul Friedberg. 

The vast, three-and-a-half-acre 
plaza, which sits in front of Battery 
Park City’s main commercial area, 
the Cesar Pelli-designed World Fi- 
nancial Center, is punctuated by 
fountains, by surprisingly comfort- 
able granite benches by Burton, and 
by a marvelous series of quotations 
about New York carved into a railing 
by Armajani. There is outdoor seating 
for cafés as well, and as a centerpiece, 
a small yacht basin that, alas, tends 
generally to be empty, since it is re- 
stricted to very large yachts of the 
sort that rarely call in Manhattan. 

The plaza is surrounded on two 
sides by towers of the World Finan- 
cial Center, which mount sumptu- 
ously up to elaborate geometric tops. 
The center's architectural focal point, 
however, is not the skyscrapers but 
Cesar Pelli’s Winter Garden, a huge ~ 
interior space covered by a barrel 
vault of glass. The Winter Garden is a 
public park (it is landscaped with six- 
teen palm trees, planned by Diana 
Balmori), a majestic public concourse 
and the center of the area’s retail ac- 
tivity. The World Financial Center 
already contains several stores— 
there is a Rizzoli bookstore and a — 
branch of the celebrated Manhattan 
men’s store Barneys, for example— 
and the center’s developers, Olym- 
pia & York, have struggled mightily 
to avoid letting the place feel too 
much like a mall anywhere else. So, 
while there are a few shops of the 
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seven beaches around our 170-acre peninsula. Now, too, Ss 

choose European, Modified, or Full American Plan __ See 
FAP rates (all meals) are just $162.50 to $232.50 daily. 

per pers., dbl. occupancy through Nov. 15. Ask your 
travel agent about our honeymoon and vacation plans 


Or call 800-223-7637. Rockresorts, the natural. CANEEL Ray 


St. John, US. Virgin Islands 
A Rockresort 











BATTERY PARK CITY 


continued from page 146 


sort one might find anywhere else, 
many of the stores are one-of-a-kind 
establishments. 

But Battery Park City’s real draw, if 
the last spate of openings is any indi- 
cation, will be on the culinary front. 
There, too, most of the activity is in 
the World Financial Center, the busi- 
ness area; already the Hudson River 
Club, a strikingly inventive, elegant 
restaurant with glorious river views, 
has opened up, as has Le Pactole, an 
upscale French restaurant descended 
from Périgord Park, a much-missed 
standby from the.Upper East Side. 
Not everything is upmarket at Bat- 
tery Park City, though: The World Fi- 
nancial Center also has Pipeline, a 
hamburger joint designed to look like 
the inside of an oil refinery. Not the 
best image for the Hudson River in 
this age of oil spills, perhaps, but a 
vibrant place, with tables sprawling 
out onto the plaza, too. 

Both Olympia & York and the Bat- 
tery Park City Authority have been 
actively promoting Battery Park City 
as a place for the drop-in visitor as 
well as the office worker and the 
apartment seeker. To that end, there 


The esplanade is 
the finest public space 
established in New 
York in modern times. 


has been an exceptionally lively se- 
ries of public programs around the 
complex, ranging from concerts on 
the esplanade to horticulture tours to 
readings by the likes of Estelle Par- 
sons, Geraldine Fitzgerald and Fritz 
Weaver. Last June, for instance, stroll- 
ers along the esplanade could pause 
to hear Fritz Weaver read from Moby 
Dick and Life on the Mississippi as they 
watched the sun set over the Statue of 
Liberty. You can’t do that in Central 
Park—or anywhere else, for that mat- 
ter. It was enough to make one think 
that Battery Park City might almost 
be the New York we have all been 
waiting for. 0 





Consuegra La Mancha 





The Dream 
Starts Here 


Don Quixote, the famous 
knight of La Mancha, set out 
on an adventure in search of 
the impossible dream. 


If you dream of castles, Spain 

has more than 2,500 of them 

for you to discover and explore. 
Journey across the country and 
see Roman mosaics preserved 

in ancient ruins, Gothic spires 
soaring over medieval towns, and 
experience the soothing sounds 
of fountains flowing through 
Moorish palaces. 


If you dream of treasures, a visit 
to the Prado in Madrid is a must. 
There you'll find more than 7,000 
works of fine art and the largest 
collection of Spanish masters 
found anywhere in the world. 


If you dream of good food 

and wine, you'll savour the 
varied dishes of Spain’s regional 
cuisines from the freshest and 
tastiest seafood of its many 
shores, to the “cocido” of Castille 
and the “paella” of Valencia, 
which is delicately seasoned with 
saffron. Its world class wines are 
equally varied and delicious. 


Come to Spain where the 
impossible dream comes true. 


Spain... The Dream Never Ends 


¥ 
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Everything Under the Sun 


Tourist Offices of Spain: 


New York: 665 Fifth Ave., New York, NY 10022 

Los Angeles: San Vicente Plaza Bldg., 8383 Wilshire Bivd., 
Suite 960, Beverly Hills, CA 90211 

Chicago: 845 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago, IL 60611 

Miami: 1221 Brickell Ave., Suite 1850, Miami, FL 33131 
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But youre not out of touch. 


It's nice to get away from it all. 

But if you have to get back to it all in a hurry, you should have the ATE 
Calling Card. 

No other long distance calling card even comes close to letting you call so 
many places around the world from so many places in the US. Or offers as many 
operators to speed your calls through. Or gives you as much service. 

No other calling card connects you to a worldwide network as reliable as 
ours. And does it all with the 
ease and convenience of the 
world’s most widely accepted 
calling card. 

So call 1 800 551-3131 
Ext. 4203 for your free ATET 
Calling Card. 

That way no matter how 
far away yOu go, it’s easy to 
get home. 
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AT&T. How can we help you?” 
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As you yo over the Brooklyn Bridge, suddenly you're hit by the whole power and glory of New York,” says actress and 
model Lauren Hutton, who still vividly remembers her first view of it when she came to the city—vwhat she calls “the 
petri dish of the planet’ —at age 21. The bridge, completed in 1883, was designed by architect John Augustus Roebling. 
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“They make me f , artist Sandro Chia says of the staff at Palio, the midtown 


restaurant mu depicting the historic Siena race. “The food is sophis- 


ticated and delicate— don my personality at the door and let the chef select for me. 
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INSIDERS GUIDE TO THE 
BEST OF MANHATTAN 


Twelve Prominent New Yorkers 


Reveal: inet Seeeimier laces 


TEXT BY MERYL GORDON PHOTOGRAPHY BY HARRY BENSON 





Newcomers derive a secret pleasure from discovering the city themselves. 


ew York City has always at- 
Nee the dreamers, the 
fledgling artists, dancers, 


writers, actors and would-be business 
tycoons, all willing to trade the secu- 
rity of their hometowns for the gritty 
challenges of the city. Bright with 
hope, newcomers are transformed by 
New York, either rewarded with a 
bounty of artistic success, fame and 
wealth or chastened as their visions 
fail to materialize. 

Those immigrants who have taken 
Manhattan by storm retain a magic, 
nostalgic view of their adopted city. 
Street corners bring back memories; a 
vista or a store or a walk through a 


neighborhood can evoke a lost mo- 
ment in time before success was a cer- 
tainty or even a real possibility. 

For Lauren Hutton, the model and 
actress, an immediate choice was the 
Brooklyn Bridge, since she still re- 
members how simultaneously en- 
chanted and terrified she was at her 
first sight of the Manhattan skyline. 
“Here I was, from this swamp in 
South Carolina. It was just—pow!” 
she exclaims. “I felt like I was ap- 
proaching Oz.” Hutton, who grew 
up just outside of Charleston, came to 
New York at age twenty-one with 
“this fantasy about getting on a tramp 
steamer and going to Africa.” But 


The British-born president and chief executive officer of Christie’s, Christopher Burge, fa- 
vors Gramercy Park—New York’s last private square—for the neighborhood's human scale. 
“I love to cruise around, doing architectural renderings or taking photographs,” he says. 
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then a friend told her about model- 
ing ... and the rest is magazine-cover 
history. “I’ve tried all the other major 
cities—Rome, Paris, Cairo—and no 
other place will do for me,” Hutton 
says. “I still get chills when I come 
over, the bridge and see our city.” 

With its sweeping Gothic arches 
and soaring latticework of cables, the 
Brooklyn Bridge is one of those New 
York vistas that point up the com- 
parison between the city’s glorious, 
gilded past and its more functional 
present. Architect John Augustus Roeb- 
ling’s design, completed in 1883, is a 
constant reminder of the power of te- 
nacity and vision. 

Artist Sandro Chia’s preferred 
New York place is the midtown Ital- 
ian restaurant Palio, in no small part 
because he painted the huge, vibrant, 
action-charged murals of a horse race 
that encircle the restaurant’s ground- 
floor bar. Chia was already a ris- 
ing art-world star in 1980 when he 


moved to New York from his native © 


Italy, but the spectacular murals have 
further enhanced his reputation. 
The Equitable Life Assurance Com- 
pany built the office tower where the 
restaurant is located, and company 
vice-chairman Benjamin Holloway 
commissioned Chia to paint the mu- 
rals and suggested the subject as well: 
the Palio, a famous twice-a-year horse 
race in Siena, Italy, that dates back to 
the thirteenth century. “Even though 
I was born a few miles from Siena,” 
says Chia, “I had never seen the race, 
so this was a rendition of my imagi- 
nation.” Only after the murals were 


completed did Chia and Holloway fly - 


to Siena to see the real Palio. 

As for Palio, the restaurant, it has 
received favorable reviews since 
opening in 1985, and Chia is a regu- 
lar visitor, trading his paint-spattered 
clothes for a midtown-proper suit. 
“When I’m depressed I go there,” he 
says, “because they pay me compli- 
ments.” And for an occasionally home- 
sick Italian, there’s nothing more 
comforting than a good plate of pasta. 

New York newcomers derive a se- 
cret pleasure from discovering the 
city for themselves, strolling around a 
corner and being surprised by a fa- 
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ABOVE: “I live on one of the most romantic 
blocks in New York,” says Cable News Net- 
work’s style commentator, Elsa Klensch, 
whose apartment overlooks the Museum of 
Modern Art’s sculpture garden. Klensch 
stands before Rodin’s Monument to Balzac. 


mous landmark or an unexpected 
neighborhood. Although Christo- 
pher Burge, the British-born presi- 
dent of Christie’s, has lived in the city 
since 1973, he still loves to take walk- 
ing expeditions, starting out at his 
home on the Upper East Side and of- 
ten winding up several miles south in 
Tribeca. “I love to wander around,” 
says Burge. “I'll take my camera and 
my sketchbook and look at the archi- 
tecture, at old and new New York.” 
Burge admits that he misses the 
parks and squares of his native Lon- 
don, so it’s not surprising that he is 
especially fond of Gramercy Park, 
Manhattan’s sole remaining private 


garden. “It’s so nice to find an oasis,” ° 


he says. Burge admires the architec- 
ture as well, and during a walk around 


BELOW: “It’s an incredible place for re- 
searching biographies—it has magazines 
that go back forever in the stacks,” says 
author Dominick Dunne of the New York 
Society Library, which he discovered while 
he was writing The Two Mrs. Grenvilles. 
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the park one afternoon, he points out 
several red-brick town houses with 
ornate cast-iron porches and _balco- 
nies designed by architect Alexander 
Jackson Davis. “People come here 
with a preconceived idea of New 
York,” says Burge. “They think it all 
looks like Sixth Avenue, with enor- 
mous Office buildings. I love showing 
them some of the old streets.” 

While Burge is drawn to the old- 
fashioned New York scene, Elsa 
Klensch, host of Cable News Net- 
work’s Style features, prefers a more 
contemporary outdoor vista—the 
Museum of Modern Art’s sculpture 
garden. In fact, she feels quite propri- 
etary about the garden, since her 
apartment overlooks the space. “In the 
summer it’s covered with leaves, and 
it looks like a Japanese screen,” says 
Klensch. “In the winter I can see the 
statue of Balzac, one of my favorite 
authors. It’s wonderful to have all 
that right out your window.” Klensch, 
who is from Sydney, Australia, moved 
to New York in 1966 following her 
marriage to an American journalist, 
Charles Klensch. At first glance, she 
didn’t think Manhattan was very cos- 
mopolitan. “We arrived on a Satur- 
day night and went out to walk Fifth 
Avenue on Sunday,” recalls Klensch. 
A passionate shopper even then, she 
says, “I was terribly disappointed be- 
cause the stores weren’t open.” 

The sculpture garden, named after 
Abby Aldrich Rockefeller, was de- 
signed by Philip Johnson in 1953. 
Calming and restful, with its foun- 





tains, ivy-planted terraces and trees, 
the garden includes works by Henry 
Moore, Pablo Picasso and Alexander 
Calder as well as Auguste Rodin’s 
Monument to Balzac. 

Museums often have a special hold 
on people, and a cherished sculpture 
or painting can become like a friend, 
worth visiting again and again. For 
Soviet ballerina Natalia Makarova, 
the Metropolitan Museum of Art’s 
Egyptian wing isn’t just a room of 
ancient artifacts, it’s the place she 
taught her son, Andrei, now twelve, 
about art. “I started bringing him to 
the museum when he was four be- 
cause I wanted to give him a sense of 
beauty,” she says. “He fell in love 
with the Egyptian wing, with the 
sphinx and the mummies and all the 
hieroglyphics. We would sit on the 
floor, with people all around us, and 





based in San Francisco but also has a 
New York apartment, and she’ll be 


he'd spend hours drawing.” ABOVE: “The theater was a big reason I wanted to come here—I thought that it was ' 
Makarova, who defected to the the most important thing in New York,” says columnist Liz Smith, cavorting in 
United States twenty years ago, is Shubert Alley, the pedestrian walkway between the Booth and Shubert theaters. 
| 


spending more time there since being BELOW: “T think it’s the most alive, attractive place in New York,” says fashion | 
named an artistic advisor to the Ameri- designer Geoffrey Beene of the Battery Park City boat basin, which he visits weekly. 
can Ballet Theatre. “When I’m in “The vitality is inspiring, and it’s a welcome respite from the garment district.” 


New York, I’m rushing all the time,” 
she says. ‘This is not a quiet place.” 

Dancers cannot live by devotion to 
art alone, of course, which explains 
why modern-dance pioneer Merce 
Cunningham picks a more pragmatic 
New York institution as his favorite 
spot—a health food store in Green- 
wich Village called Down to Earth. “I 
go there every Saturday to shop,” 
says Cunningham, who has been fol- 
lowing a macrobiotic diet for the past 
ten years. “I buy lemon tempeh, In- 
dian meal cereal, brown rice and pea- - 
nut butter.” Cunningham says six 
members of his dance troupe have | 
followed his dietary lead, and when | 
they go on tour overseas, they all 
pack their rice cookers. “We turn 
them on when we're getting ready to 
rehearse, and when we’re done, the 
rice is ready,” he says, adding that the 
electricians employed in foreign the- 
aters are often nonplussed by this un- 
usual communal effort. 

Born in Centralia, Washington, Cun- 
ningham moved to New York in 
1939 to join Martha Graham’s dance 
company. “I was determined to come 











JON DELANO 





to New York, I think from the age of 
two,” he says. While achieving suc- 
cess in his twenties was gratifying, 
what Cunningham savors now is that, 
more than fifty years later, his career 
continues to thrive. “What's interest- 
ing,” he says, “is that I’m still able to 
continue working and dancing.” 

At Sal’s Gourmet Shop, an unpre- 
tentious Lower East Side store special- 
izing in cheeses, homemade pasta 
and sauces, charcoal-oven-baked 
bread, sausages and other Italian sta- 
ples, “you want to buy everything in 
the store,” says John Loring, the de- 
sign director of Tiffany’s. For Loring, 
the tiny bakeries and food stores of 
Little Italy and the Lower East Side 
evoke years spent as a struggling art- 
ist, living in a run-down Greenwich 
Village hotel. “I came to New York 
with six hundred dollars in my pocket 
in 1971,” he says. After growing up 
on a ranch in Cave Creek, Arizona, 
he worked in Paris for a number of 
years, and moved to New York ini- 
tially for an art gallery showing of his 


LEFT: Dancer-choreographer Merce Cun- 
ningham, who originally moved to New York 
to dance with Martha Graham, shops each 
week at Down to Earth, a health food store 
in his Greenwich Village neighborhood. 


work. “I’ve always loved to cook,” he 
says, “and after France, I couldn’t eat 
in the restaurants here.” 

Although now Loring lives on the 
Upper East Side, he still makes regu- 
lar pilgrimages to Sal’s. “The heart 
of New York can be found in the 
old parts of town, the ethnic com- 
munities, the family-run shops,” he 
says. ““That’s the human part of the 
city.” Sal’s is owned by Salvatore 
LoBuglio, his mother, Anna (who 
makes the stuffed mushrooms, potato 
croquettes and marinara sauce in her 
home kitchen), and his sister, Sandy 
D’Amico. “If you go into a big store, 
you're just a number,” says LoBuglio, 
who emigrated from Sicily in 1969. 
“People feel at home here.” 

It’s easy for New Yorkers to get 
blasé about the city’s famous tourist 
attractions, but Georgette Mosbacher, 
chairman of the skin care and cosmet- 
ics company La Prairie, still gets a 
thrill whenever she sees the Statue 
of Liberty. “I come from Highland, 


BELOW: “New York to me is a city you work in—it’s a career town,” says Georgette 
Mosbacher, chairman and chief executive officer of the skin care company La Prairie. Her 
favorite spot ts aboard the Staten Island Ferry, which offers a view of the Statue of Liberty. 
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Indiana, and my mother brought me 
to New York when I was fourteen,” 
says Mosbacher. “She wanted me to 
broaden my view of the world, and 
we did it all, the Empire State Build- 
ing and the Statue of Liberty. I think 
that trip helped give me my drive.” 
Mosbacher was especially touched by 
the statue since she had heard all 
about it from her great-grandmother, 
who emigrated to the United States as 
a teenager from the Russia-Finland 
border, passing through Ellis Island. 

Liz Smith, the New York Daily 
News syndicated columnist, covers 
the parties of the rich and famous, 
writing about star-studded movie 
screenings and, of course, opening 
nights on Broadway. Even after all 
these years, Smith still remembers 
the first time she ever went to the 
theater. “I had a wonderful drama 
teacher in Fort Worth, Texas, who 
made us keep scrapbooks of clippings 
about the theater,” recalls Smith. 
Thus indoctrinated, when she arrived 
in New York in September 1949, 


continued on page 172 


OPPOSITE: Soviet-born Natalia Makarova, 
who has recently been named an artistic ad- 
visor to the American Ballet Theatre, dances on 
the lawn before the Metropolitan Museum. 
Inside is the Temple of Dendur, an ancient 
shrine that once graced the Nile in Egypt. 











“The heart of New York 
can be found in the old parts 
of town, the ethnic 
communities, the family-run 
shops,” John Loring says. 


LEFT: “I have a whole route that I take on Saturdays, 
when I invite friends in for dinner,” says John Loring, de- 
sign director of Tiffany’s. “I start at a SoHo bakery, then 
go to the Lower East Side for fresh fish; I wind up at Sal’s 
Gourmet Shop, pile everything into a cab and go home.” 


BELOW: “1 listen to the harp player and do a whole lot of 
people-watching,” says author Kurt Vonnegut, in the 
Waldorf Ballroom. He and his daughter Lily often have 
lunch in the opulent, Art Déco Waldorf-Astoria Hotel. 
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Indispensable and the Unexpected 


BELOW: “James Grafstein is the best French antiques dealer in New York,” says 
Keith Irvine, right, with his partners, Thomas Fleming, left, and Sam Blount. “He 
has serious furniture that is not too grand.” ABOVE: Indian marble camels rest 
on a Louis XV desk. The vase clock is Charles X. LEFT: A bouillotte lamp, a French 
bust and a Neoclassical urn are aligned on a 19th-century English linen press. 








NEW YORK 
DESIGNERS ' 
FAVORITE SHOPS 


Thirteen Select Sources for the 


TEXT BY JEFFREY SIMPSON PHOTOGRAPHY BY GEORGE OBREMSK! 








BELOW: “Yale Burge has everything,” says Joanne De Palma, right, who discusses a 19th-century inlaid game box with Robert Burge, left. Her 
partner, Ron Bradshaw, examines a French tole inkwell with Betty Burge Menell. The showroom 1s filled with French and English antiques. 
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BELOW: A pair of ormolu-and-Chinese-porcelain candelabra and a 
Neoclassical French tole lamp rest on a marble-topped Napoleon III 
cabinet mounted with 18th-century Chinese coromandel screen panels. 
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ew York City is the top-level emporium for 
goods and information in the Western 
world, and the people who know where it 
all is today are the New York designers. Each has a 
favorite source, a place where he or she can always 
find the surprise that will make the day successful. 
“This is out of the way; it’s in the middle of Man- 
hattan, but nobody notices it,” says Sam Blount, a 
partner of Irvine & Fleming, about James Grafstein’s 
antiques shop on East Sixtieth Street. Keith Irvine, 
who came to New York from England several de- 
cades ago, quotes the great English decorator John 
Fowler, who said, “Every room must have a kick of 
French,” and points out that James Grafstein is the 
place where he finds that. “Originally I thought of 
this shop as armoires,” says Irvine, gesturing at the 
massive polished presences that still fill a good part 
of Grafstein’s town-house shop, “but over the years 





RIGHT: Six late-19th-century 
English miniature tortoiseshell 
boxes are decorated with silver. 
BELOW: A marble-topped French 
table, on which a variety of 
small accessories are displayed, 
stands before a Chinese screen. 
















RIGHT: “Edward Merrin has the antiqui- 
tics that are very much my taste,” says Juan 
Pablo Molyneux, who holds a 6th-century 
B.c. Greek kylix depicting Theseus. The Ro- 
man statue of Bacchus is 1st century A.D 










ABOVE: “Just look at the depth of the relief 
and the undercutting,” says Molyneux of a 
Roman marble carved frieze that illustrates 
the death of Meleager. “The pose seems to 
prefigure that of the deposition of Christ.” 








“T’ve always said that the best antiques and art filter through New York.” 


“Il go to Edward Merrin’s for an education : 
as well as for the aesthetics,” says Moly- 
neux. “You can always learn something in- 
teresting.” ABOVE LEFT: The Etruscan stone i 
lion is believed to be from the 5th century B.c.. 


LEFT: A late-Roman floor mosaic, which 
dates from the 4th century A.D., bears an in- 
tricate interlaced pattern and a guilloche 
outer border, both made from stone tesserae. 
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LEFT: “The things in the Ann-Morris shop are from all over the world and unique in them- 
selves. It’s almost like a bazaar,” says Juan Montoya, who stands beneath matched chandeliers. 





“When I see a specific piece in the shop,” says Montoya, “TI can tell 
how it can be applied to a project I’m working on. I am always 
looking.” ABOVE: A carved 19th-century French carousel elephant. 


“I can search for many different things at once,” notes the design- 
er. LEFT: An unusual Viennese chandelier dates from circa 1910. 














I’ve found that there’s a new sharp edge of unex- 
pected, comfortable things.” Pointing to a Gothic 
Revival bookcase, Irvine says, “Five years ago they 
wouldn’t have had that.” Irvine’s partner Tom 
Fleming says, “Sometimes there are even little coun- 


ur 


try pieces here,” but what he particularly likes are 
the brass Empire lamps and the gilt-framed eigh- 
teenth- and nineteenth-century mirrors. “These are 
the things that enhance a room,” says Fleming. 

For Ron Bradshaw and Joanne De Palma, Yale R. 
Burge—an antiques firm that has been in business 
since the late 1940s and is now run by Betty Burge 
Menell, widow of the founder, and Robert Burge, 
their son—is a dream come true. “It’s a cornucopia,” 
says De Palma, who adds that their largest projects 
and their smallest jobs alike all have a lot of pieces 
from Yale Burge. Her partner simply says, ‘’There’s 
nothing like this anywhere else.” 

Robert Burge notes the variety of eighteenth- and 
nineteenth-century English, Continental and Orien- 
tal pieces. ‘We try to stay away from ‘brown furni- 


ture,’ the worthy and valuable eighteenth-century 
mahogany that can make a room somber.” Betty 
Burge says that her favorite piece currently in the 
shop is a nineteenth-century French cabinet made 
out of panels from eighteenth-century coromandel 
screens. “It’s so elegant, so New York—it combines 
the best of different styles.” Robert Burge’s cher- 
ished personal find comes from a tiny antiques shop 
near Northampton in England. “It’s a leather writ- 
ing case that was made for a member of the Roth- 
schild family to give as a gift in the 1880s,” he 
explains. “It was never used, and the presentation 
card is still in it.” Pieces like this, ferreted out by the 
Burges on their bimonthly buying trips to Europe, 
are what make the store a haven for Bradshaw and 
De Palma. “We just found an eighteenth-century 
writing table for an entrance hall,” says De Palma, 
“and a diamond-shaped red-lacquered Chinese 
sweetmeat box.” 

Juan Pablo Molyneux grew up with a classical 
education in Chile and attended the Ecole des 
Beaux-Arts in Paris, so he feels quite at home with 
the Greek, Roman and pre-Columbian sculpture 
and objects that are on display at the Merrin Gallery 
on Fifth Avenue. “Many people think New York is 
not the right place for classical art, but that’s not 
true,” he says. ‘People don’t necessarily have a pre- 
conception about what they want in their houses, 








and classicism is so pure and so basic to the way we 
see things that it fills our needs.” 

Owner Edward Merrin, a jovial man whose ca- 
sual manner belies his deep knowledge, says of a 
Roman statue of Bacchus, “This was created on a 
domestic scale for a private house. Then, as now, if 
you had money, you had a nice house.” He points 
out that the nose of the statue has been broken off, 
probably by the second or third owners, who 
wanted to protect their newly bought house and its 
statuary from spirits past, which might reside in 
an unblemished statue. Learning things like this 
“makes shopping here a pleasure rather than a 
task,” says Molyneux. “It’s as good as a trip to the 
Metropolitan Museum.” 

“You come here to browse,” says Juan Montoya 
of Ann-Morris Antiques. “The owner finds objects 
that are unique, in my experience. He has pieces 
ranging from George II to Art Déco.” Montoya’s fa- 
vorites among the items he has bought over the 
years include two huge, faceted glass globes made 
for a drugstore that he used as objets d’art on a cli- 
ent’s desk. ‘The pieces here are very strong, often 
architectural,” says Montoya, pointing out eigh- 
teenth-century models of elegant stairways that 
were done to one-tenth scale. “I have an apartment 
in Bogota, Colombia, where I grew up, and nothing 
I could find in that city would be comparable to 
what I find at Ann-Morris.” 

Flea markets can be as full of tricks as a magician’s 
cloak, and Carleton Varney often visits the Manhat- 
tan flea market located in a large parking lot on 


RIGHT: “T love to roam around flea markets 
and discover all sorts of things that ser- 
endipitously find you,” says Carleton Var- 
ney, who examines a glass paperweight. “You 
never know what you'll find, but there's some- 
thing for everybody. That's part of the fun.” 





ABOVE LEFT: On a ta is a collection of early-20th-century cast- 
iron doorstops that includes figures of Santa Claus and Mickey Mouse. 
RIGHT lustration from an English book bears an example of 
a 17tl f-on-chest with a Dutch-influenced oyster-shell veneer. 
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ABOVE: A colorful Manhattan flea market, 
one of several offering an imaginative assort- 
ment of items, is held on weekends in a park- 
ing lot at Sixth Avenue and 26th Street. 


LEFT: “I try to visit Sotheby’s every week and look over the exhibition spaces,” says Jed John- 
son of the venerable auction house. “The offerings change constantly, and it’s exciting.” 





RIGHT: At a recent sale of fine English 
furniture and decorations, Johnson was in- 
trigued by a good-size circa 1800 George III 
Carlton House desk of banded mahogany. 





Sixth Avenue and Twenty-sixth Street on a Saturday 
or Sunday when he is in town. “I get such a thrill 
out of finding things other people think are junk,” 
Varney says, roaming the cluttered aisles with his 
son Sebastian. Vendor Esther Carroll says, “You 
can’t sales-talk him; if it’s worth a billion or five 
dollars, it doesn’t matter—he knows what he wants. 
He has an eye.” 

Moving among the flea market wares, Varney 
finds a glass basket woven in shades of aqua and 
ABOVE: Works by artists from Belgium, England, Hungary purple and an Arts and Crafts-style table that has 
and the United States were shown in a sporting-paintings sale. a tilt top and converts to a games table. Another 
At top center, Henry Rankin Poore’s Portrait of a Bloodhound. exhibitor has some fabric printed with gold-colored 





BELOW: “The nice part about working with BELOW LEFT: Three corner samples of elaborate Italian and Baroque-style Spanish frames. 
Nathan Raisen at A.P.F. is that he has the BELOW RIGHT: Displayed on an easel is a late-19th-century gilt tabernacle-style frame. 
ability to pick out the best frame for a pic- 
ture,” says Arthur Smith, right. “It’s up to 
me to tell him where it is to be placed.” 














BELOW: Joseph Battaglia, conservator of master paintings, painstak- 
ingly works on an unstretched canvas. He and his staff of 12 have 
restored paintings by artists ranging from El Greco to Jasper Johns. 





leaves. Varney says, “If I were doing a room with a 
Hawaiian theme, this would be great.” From ven- 
dor Chinwa Kenjyatta of Delaware, Varney buys a 
cast-iron black hare intended to be a doorstop. “She 
has great children’s toys,” he says. “I’ve bought a lot 
from her over the years.” 

Of Sotheby’s auction house Jed Johnson says, 
“Every week there’s something new. You can really 
find anything, and the hope is that you'll find it 
before anybody else does.” Johnson, whose first 
purchase at the auction house was in 1970, when 
the New York firm was still Parke Bernet (he 
bought an Aubusson rug), says that at least once a 
week he visits the exhibition spaces where goods to 
be auctioned are displayed. “There’s great quality 
here, and a range of European decorative arts and 
contemporary paintings that you don’t get at 
Sotheby’s in London.” One week when Johnson 
dropped in, there were exhibitions for three up- 
coming sales: one on garden ornaments, one on 
eighteenth-century English furniture and one on 
sporting pictures. A late-eighteenth-century archi- 
tect’s desk in the English sale and an eighteenth- 
century painting by George Stubbs, the famous 
painter of horses, in the sporting-art sale were 
among the decorator’s favorite pieces that week. 


LEFT: “Lowy is one of the most 
important framers in the United 
States,” says Ann Downey. “A 
beautiful frame and a painting 
you like give a room such rich- 
ness. Framing is so essential.” 


RIGHT: Samples in the shop in- 
clude elaborate Régence, - Louis 
XV, 17th-century Spanish re- 
bate and Chippendale frames. 
BELOW; The vast inventory in- 
cludes some 6,000 molding styles. 


CPt ULL FOL AT TTT 


Behind the galleries and auction houses and the 
work of designers themselves are the service busi- 
nesses and crafts that everyone depends on. ‘Ours is 
a long-term relationship,” Arthur Smith says of 
the framing business A.P.F. (American Picture 
Frames), located on East Seventieth Street. “I’ve 
known them since I worked with Billy Baldwin and 
A.P.F. was nearby. They’re very important. And the 
artist is the worst judge of a good frame.” 

“We protect the designer’s clients from their 
worst instincts,” says Nathan Raisen, showroom 
manager of A.P.F. “The way Arthur and I work to- 
gether is that we come up with some choices for a 
frame after Arthur has described the room where 
the painting will be hung. One thing that people 
frequently do wrong unless a designer and I are 
working with them is to want a mat that is much 
too big.” A.P.F. has done framing for Red Grooms, 
Robert Motherwell and Willem de Kooning, and re- 
cently did much of the framing for the Picasso/ 
Braque exhibition at the Museum of Modern Art. 
“This is so specialized and sophisticated,” says 
Smith, “that you really have to come to New York to 
get it. I’ll be a snob about that. I’ve always said that 
the best antiques and art filter through New York to 
the rest of the country.” 






















RIGHT: “T think Hyman Hendler 
represents the true New York 
shop,”” says Bunny Williams, 
right, with Harold Hendler and 
his niece Ronnie. “It carries 
the most wonderful ribbons.” 
















LEFT AND BELOW: “' use the 
ribbons for everything—drap- 
ery trims, bindings, pillows, gift 
packages,” says Williams. “The 
shop has silk milliners’ ribbons 
you just don’t find anymore.” 





Ann Downey also has a favorite framer, Lowy, 
located in several cavernous floors of a warehouse 
on West End Avenue near the Hudson River. “I’m 
gilding everything in my house that doesn’t leap 
from the brush, guests included,” she jokes, “and 
that’s why I love to spend time at Lowy—it has such 
wonderful, bright gilding.” Lowy also restores 
paintings, and Downey found out about it from her 
late husband, Morton Downey, who had a collec- 
tion of important paintings. In business since 1907, 
Lowy was the favorite framer of E. J. Rousuck of the 
Wildenstein gallery, and framed many of the sport- 
ing paintings of Rousuck’s friend and client Paul 
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BELOW RIGHT: “Alberto Lastreto can paint any wallcovering or 
furniture I need,” says David Easton, right, with the artist. The two 
discuss future paintings that Lastreto is adapting front illustrations. 


RIGHT: “I wanted to recreate the feeling of an 18th-century English 
artisan painting a chinoiserie wallpaper,” says Lastreto. The artist’s 
watercolor design has been done to scale. BELOW LEFT: A detail. 
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Mellon. Browsing among gilt frames from every pe- 
riod from Louis XIII to Napoleon III, as well as 
frames designed by Whistler and Stanford White, 
Downey says, “This is quintessentially a New York 
shop because it is the best. You can cheat some 
places in design, but you can’t cheat on the frames, 
and this is the Rolls-Royce of framers.” 

Operating also on the theory that the trappings 
are as important as the content, Bunny Williams 
finds an irreplaceable source for her work to be 
the Hyman Hendler ribbon shop. Located on West 
Thirty-eighth Street, deep in the garment district, 
the shop is run today by Harold and Aaron Hen- 
dler, sons of the man who founded it in around 
1910, and Aaron’s daughter Ronnie. From shelves 
cascade ribbons of grosgrain, watered silk, and cut 
velvet made mostly in France especially for Hyman 
Hendler, with tassels from France, Italy and Spain. 
“T use these ribbons for Christmas presents,” says 
Williams, ‘and they dress up the most modest 
present. The luxury is in the ribbon. In my design 
work I use them as borders and trim. The minute I 
say ‘ribbons’ people say, ‘Oh, great.’ Then when 
they see the result, they are not only delighted but 
surprised at how strong an impression the border 
makes.” She holds a watered-silk mauve ribbon 
banded with a green stripe. “This gives a couturier 
look to a room; it makes it unique.” 

The lines between art and craft and service blur in 
the design world, and David Anthony Easton con- 
siders painter Alberto Lastreto one of the most re- 
warding and useful people he knows professionally. 
Lastreto, who trained in fine arts and as an architect 
at the University of Uruguay in the country where 
he grew up, came to New York in 1980. “For two 

continued on page 174 








LEFT: The 19th-century reproduction of a 
Roman amphora is one of a pair. RIGHT: 
An elaborately worked bronze mount is a 
detail from a large Empire bed that comes 
from the workshops of the Jacob family. 
BELOW: Intricate carving and gilded ac- 
cents decorate a 19th-century Russian chair. 





BELOW: “I like to mix—French, Russian, Biedermeier, Art Déco,” 
explains Timothy Macdonald, “and I know I will always find the 
unusual piece with great scale and style at Malmaison. As the name 
implies, it has an extensive stock of French Empire.” The designer 
stands amid French and Russian marble busts and period furniture. 





BELOW: “It’s always a surprise to go to Joel 
Mathieson’s shop,” says Stephen Shadley, 
left, with his partner, Richard Gillette, who 
sits next to two 17th-century Italian Ba- 
roque columns. “He's our biggest resource.” 


BELOW: Gathered on a circa 1820 Virginia 
huntboard are a 19th-century cast-iron urn, 
a Renaissance roasting fork, a figure of a 
man and a 19th-century American life mask. 
The painting is by Surrealist Jean Lurcat. 











“As varied as our individual tastes are, 
we both find things in the shop,” notes 
Shadley. LEFT: An English Arts and Crafts 
silvered brass hinge. BELOW: A Sawankha- 
lok figure from Thailand is 14th century. 





“Joel had Adirondack furniture 
years before anyone else. His shop is more 
eclectic than any other we know.” 














A.P.F., Inc. 

136 East Seventieth Street 
New York, New York 10021 
212/988-1090 


Yale R. Burge Incorporated 
305 East Sixty-third Street 
New York, New York 10021 
212/838-4005 


Flea Market 


Sixth Avenue and Twenty-sixth Street 


(Saturday and Sunday) 


James Grafstein Ltd. 
236 East Sixtieth Street 
New York, New York 10 
212/754-1290 


Hyman Hendler and Sons 
67 West Thirty-eighth Street 
New York, New York 10018 
212/840-8393 


Alberto Lastreto Inc. 

244 West Thirty-ninth Street 
Eleventh Floor 

New York, New York 10018 
212/869-0171 


Julius Lowy Frame and 
Restoring Co., Inc. 

28 West End Avenue 

New York, New York 10023 
212/586-2050 


Malmaison 

253 East Seventy-fourth Street 
New York, New York 10021 
212/288-7569 


Joel Mathieson 
289 Hudson Street 
New York, New York 10013 


212/924-5844 


ABOVE: “T always feel at home at Stair and Company, or what I wish were 
home,” says Betty Sherrill, who is behind a Sheraton satinwood tea caddy 
and a Regency mahogany drum table. ‘The people are a joy to work with.” 


“The stock ts always beautiful,” notes Sherrill, “with rare 18th- and 19th- 
century examples.” ABOVE LEFT: Adam giltwood girandoles flank a 
Chippendale mirror. LEFT: A circa 1820 ebonized and gilded side chair. 
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DESIGNERS’ FAVORITE SHOPS 


Merrin Gallery 

724 Fifth Avenue 

New York, New York 10019 
212/757-2884 


Ann-Morris Antiques 

239 East Sixtieth Street 
New York, New York 10022 
212/755-3170 

(to the trade only) 


Sotheby’s 

1334 York Avenue 

New York, New York 10021 
212/606-7000 


Stair & Company 

942 Madison Avenue 

New York, New York 10021 
212/517-4400 
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Only with the A7&T Reach Out World Plan. 


The sound of a loved one’s voice. The laugh of a 
good friend. You can hear them again and again — 
and save with the AT&T Reach Out World Plan. 

With this plan, it’s easy for you to call 
family and friends in over 40 countries and areas, 
and save 20%* on your international calls. 

Only the Reach Out World Plan gives you 
so much of the world in one plan with one low 
$3 monthly fee. And the savings begin with low per- 
minute costs—you can call Canada for 20¢, the 
United Kingdom for 59¢, Europe for 62¢, and 
the Pacific for 83¢. 

With this plan you can call almost any- 
time—15 or more hours? a day during the week. 
And 24 hours a day on the weekends. 

The longer you talk, the lower the per- 
minute rates go. Becausé the Reach Out World 
Plan \ets you enjoy an additional 5% discount on 

that portion of your call after the tenth minute. 


Even better, there’s a 5% discount on state- 
to-state long distance calls made from your home. 

And all your international calls will have 
the clear connections and superior customer ser- 
vice you've come to expect from AT&T. 

Let AT&T help you go home, for less. Call 
today to sign up for the AT&T Reach Out World Plan. 


Call 1 800 222-1776, Ext. 661. 


= > Alsl 
= The right choice. 








*Average savings based on a 10-minute off-peak phone call when compared to AT&T International Long Distance rates. Savings differ from country to country 


Call us for a savings evaluation of the Reach Out World Plan and basic international long distance rates to Canada and Mexico. +Thirteen hours to Ghana only 


©1990 AT&T 
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INSIDER’S GUIDE TO THE BEST OF MANHATTAN 
Twelve Prominent New Yorkers Reveal Their Special Places 
continued from page 159 


“just about the first thing I did was go 
to the theater, to see Carol Channing 
in Gentlemen Prefer Blondes,” she says. 
“The ticket cost two-twenty-five.” 
With a New Yorker's defiant booster- 
ism, Smith adds, “No matter how 
much New York falls apart, some- 
thing remains mysterious and won- 
derful about this place.” 

For most visitors to Manhattan, a 
hotel is just a hotel, a (one hopes) 
clean, well-lighted place to spend the 
night. But for author Kurt Vonnegut, 
the Art Déco Waldorf-Astoria is part 
of the neighborhood landscape, a di- 
verting part of his daily routine. He 
lives in a brownstone a few blocks 
away, and regularly cuts through the 
hotel’s lobby en route to midtown ap- 
pointments. “It’s very entertaining,” 
Vonnegut says of the elegantly ap- 
pointed hotel, built in 1931. “It’s like 
Wenceslas Square in Prague. I love 
the crazy junk they have for sale, the 
unplayable chess sets, the solid-crys- 
tal speedboats, the huge eagles with 
gold talons that must weigh three 
hundred pounds.” Vonnegut often 
takes his eight-year-old daughter, 
Lily, to lunch at the Waldorf’s coffee 
shop, Oscar’s, and sometimes they'll 
stop to listen to the harp player in the 
hotel’s grand lobby. 

Vonnegut, who grew up in India- 
napolis, came to New York in 1970 
when his play Happy Birthday, Wanda 
June was being staged and decided 
to stay. “I had been living on Cape 
Cod,” he says, “and if you told people 
there that you were a writer, your 
neighbors thought you didn’t work. 
Here in New York, I’m ina legitimate 
profession. I have colleagues—you 
can talk shop with other writers.” 

As helpful as it is to commune with 
one’s colleagues, designer Geoffrey 
Beene, whose office is smack in the 
heart of the garment district, often 
feels he needs a break from the fash- 
ion scene, and he likes to slip away to 
Battery Park City, to amble around 
the boat basin or have lunch at Don- 
ald Sacks. “When I’m walking along 
the Hudson River,” he says, “the 
view makes me think of Venice, with 
Ellis Island, Governors Island, Staten 
Island. It’s full of visual presents.” 

Born in Haynesville, Louisiana, 
Beene is a classic New York success 


story, working his way up as an assis- 
tant to other designers before hitting 
it big with his own collection in 1963. 
“T loved Greenwich Village in the 
1950s,” he reminisces. “It wasn’t as 
frantic as midtown; people seemed 
more human, less guarded. That’s 
true even now.” He retains a slightly 
fanciful view of this imperial city, 
skyscrapers and all. “I’m always very 
conscious that it’s an island. Full of a 
lot of concrete, but it’s an island.” 

Dominick Dunne’s recent best-sell- 
ing novels (The Two Mrs. Grenvilles, 
People Like Us and An Inconvenient 
Woman) have kept New York’s high- 
society crowd abuzz with gossip and 
“who’s really who’ speculation. 
Where did he research these books? 
At the aptly named New York Soci- 
ety Library. “It’s an incredible place 
to do any research involving New 
York,” says Dunne of the private li- 
brary housed in a 1917 town house 
on East Seventy-ninth Street. “For 
The Two Mrs. Grenvilles 1 wanted to 
get back into the feeling of the 1950s, 
and it had every magazine I needed. 
That whole world came back—the 
look of cars, restaurants, fashions.” 

Despite its exclusive-sounding ti- 
tle, the library charges only one 
hundred dollars a year for member- 
ship. The name was chosen by the 
founders of the subscription library, 
way back in 1754; the collection was 
moved to its current location in 1936. 
The Italianate town house, originally 
designed by Trowbridge & Living- 
ston as a private residence, has 
unusually high ceilings, marble fire- 
places and carved mahogany paneling. 
The serene reading room, with its 
nineteenth-century oil portraits and 
comfortable leather chairs, seems a 
throwback to an earlier and more 
genteel era. Small wonder that Dunne 
likes to stop by the reading room to 
relax and page through magazines 
when he’s between appointments in 
the neighborhood. 

Speaking for so many people whose 
talents have flourished in New York, 
Dunne believes his move to the city a 
decade ago fundamentally altered the 
shape of his life. “This is a new begin- 
ning for me,” he says. “Nothing worked 
for me in California. And suddenly, 
everything worked for me here.” 0 











Lladro figurines 
are available at the 
following Gallery 

Locations and 
other fine stores. 


ARIZONA 
Scottsdale BULLOCKS 


CALIFORNIA 
Costa Mesa BULLOCKS 
Northridge BULLOCKS 
San Diego JESSOPS 
San Francisco SHREVE AND COMPANY 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 
WOODWARD AND LOTHROP 


GEORGIA 
Atlanta RICH’S 
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MICHIGAN 
Somerset CHARLES WARREN 
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Cleveland HIGBEES 
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Quiet grace, 
stately splendor. 


Cranes posed in a tranquil 
marsh, undisturbed, veel er aoa 
As graceful earthbound as" 
they are in flight. Nature's 
poetry. A rhythm of 
shape, stature and style 
captured by the creative 
minds of Lladr6. 

Handcrafted and Hand- 
painted in fine eee Eta 


Serenity to view and value. 
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Shown: “Marshland Mates” (L5691G), 14" high with base. $950. Authenticity guarante 
For information about the Lladr6 Collectors Society, write to Lladré USA, Dept. LCS, 43 West 57th Street, New York, NY 10019. 


ed by the distinctive Lladr6 trademark on the base. 






UNQUESTIONABLY ... 


THE SURREY HOTEL 


FOR RESERVATIONS CALL 1-800-ME-SUITE, EXT. 121 


Suites that boast of lavish space, luxurious furnishings, a full kitchen. 
An uptown address that draws worldly guests of marked assurance. Les 
Pleiades, where classic French cuisine continually lures the surrounding 
art world. 


Try as we may for an understated image, our unrestrained style 
always comes through. The only modest feature is our price. / ( ~ 
The Surrey Hotel . . . New York’s Biggest Secret. ~™S 


THE SURREY HOTEL, A MANHATTAN EAST SUITE HOTEL, 
20 EAST 76TH ST., NY, NY 10021, (212) 288-3700, TELEX 4976057 





THE DEVON SHOP 
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Select from 

obo matt 
collection of 
hand carved and 
contemporary 

» furnishings for 
living rooms and 
dining rooms. 


Complete Design Service. 


Visit our showroom: Mon.-Fri. 10-6 Sat.-Sun. 11-5 
111 E. 27 Street New York, N.Y. 10016 212-686-1760 


The Devon Shop 











FAVORITE SHOPS 


Thirteen Select Sources 
continued from page 168 


years I did architectural renderings,” 
he says, “and then for several years I 
had a business where I did painted 
furniture and wallcoverings—what- 
ever was sent to me.” When David 
Easton sent him a four-poster bed, 
Lastreto was so determined to do it 
right that it took him a month and a 
half to paint it. Lastreto, whose train- 
ing was classical, says that the work 
he does for Easton, ranging now from 
chandeliers and drapery rings to an 
elaborate many-paneled wallcover- 
ing created in antique chinoiserie 
style, marries his fine art and archi- 
tectural training. David Easton says 
happily, “Alberto could make an en- 
tire room of chinoiserie paper from a 
single fragment I found in an Adam 
house in London and took two photos 
of. There are people in Paris who 
can do this and perhaps one or two 
in London, but Alberto’s the only one 
in this country, and so, of course, 
he’s in New York.” 

For Timothy Macdonald, Malmai- 
son, a wonderfully cluttered town 
house on East Seventy-fourth Street, 
has “a scale you can’t find anywhere 
else.” Owner Roger Prigent runs it 
with the aid of his sister Yvonne 
Prigent-Lacks; both are displaced Pari- 
sians with New York career histo- 
ries. The shop’s variety is explained 
when Prigent says, “My dream was 
to have a department store.” 

“I first knew Roger when he was a 
fashion photographer ten years ago,” 
says Macdonald, ‘and he’s bought 
the things at Malmaison with a pho- 
tographer’s eye. There’s stylish archi- 


tectural furniture here, ranging from — 


Biedermeier to Art Déco, with nine- 
teenth-century Russian pieces too. 
That’s important today, when whole 
categories are simply unavailable be- 
cause of the price.” 

For partners Richard Gillette and 
Stephen Shadley, Joel Mathieson’s an- 
tiques shop, now in a lower Manhat- 
tan loft space, seems like home. In 
fact, says Gillette, “I found Joel in a 
flea market on Canal Street four- 
teen years ago, and since then I’ve 
practically furnished my own loft 
with his wares.” 

Among the first things Gillette pur- 
chased from Mathieson were the 


continued on page 176 





















Playa Resaca. Culebra, Puerto Rico 


LET ME SHOW YOU 
THIS ISLAND'S 
SPECIAL SECRETS. 





Raul Julia 

























Puerto Rico is an island of 
a GLOWING BAYS 
infinite variety, rich historical 
traditions and incomparable Going to the beach is a a 
natural beauty delightful dilemma; there 
“I know a mountaintop Less than an hour from are 272 miles of virgin ‘I know a 
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cascading waterfalls share Meadows framed in bou- THE CARIBBEAN 
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center stage with colorful gainvillea. Crescent coves ; 
cockatiels. singing tree frogs | with azure waters as far as 
and fragrant orchids that the eye can see. Puerto Rico 
bloom in the night The Shining Star 











IF BUT ONCE... 


Quite simply, very few things rival the sweeping splendor that 

is Monaco. See it...if but once. Fly Air France to outstanding 
accommodations at Le Metropole Palace. For free brochures PRINCIPALITY 
and package information call the Monaco Government Tourist OF MONACO, 


Office at (800) 753-9696. AIR FRANCE 47 
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FAVORITE SHOPS: 


Thirteen Select Sources 
continued from page 174 


pieces of a painted cupboard bed 
from Brittany, and that type of 
slightly quirky folk art distinguishes 
the stock today. “Joel had twig and 
Adirondack furniture years before 


anyone else,” says Shadley. “His shop 


is more eclectic and interesting than 
any other we know. There are Ameri- 
can Impressionist paintings here, and 
one work by the French Surrealist 
Jean Lurcat.” “I found that piece 
in a New Jersey flea market,” says 
Mathieson with modest pride. 

Now located in a building con- 
structed in the 1840s and the home of 
the first Tammany Hall organization 
in New York, Mathieson’s shop was 
also once painter Willem de Koo- 
ning’s studio, and the space down- 
stairs was the Half Note, the jazz club 
where singer Billie Holiday gave her 
last performance. “Joel’s business has 
grown as ours has grown,” says 
Shadley. “He’s now expanding and 
we're expanding. But he’s still New 
York’s best-kept secret.” 

Not at all secret, but with the au- 
thority that decades in business and a 
stock of irreproachable quality can 
give, Stair & Company, on Madison 
Avenue, is invaluable to Betty Sher- 
rill of McMillen. “I didn’t happen to 
come here,” she says. “I was born here 
professionally. It’s the first place 
anybody goes. Alastair Stair simply 
raised us all, and now we're friends 
of the current owner, David Murdock.” 

With eighteenth-century Chinese 
Chippendale chairs, and famille rose 
and famille verte porcelain know- 
ingly placed on every French-pol- 
ished surface, Stair & Company 
expects its clientele to recognize its 
pieces as blue chip. Touching a luster 
on a candelabrum, Sherrill says, “One 
thing I love is crystal. But over the 
years we've bought everything—desks, 
tables, chairs, as well as crystal and 
mirrors—and it’s all quality and in 
first-class condition.” Thinking per- 
haps of some very grand houses that 
McMillen has decorated in the past, 
she says conclusively, “If somebody 
said, ‘Just furnish my house out of 
Stair & Company,’ you could do it in 
about ten minutes.” 

The grandest dreams instantly 
gratified—that in itself could be a def- 
inition of the magic of New York. 0 
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The excellent companies listed below are prepared to send you information on their fine services and 
products. The brochures are free except where an amount is specified. Simply circle the number(s) on 
the card corresponding to the number next to your preference. Return the card to 
ARCHITECTURAL DIGEST TRAVELS, P.O. Box |727, Sandusky, Ohio 44870. Please enclose a check 
or money order for any priced item, plus $1.00 (total) to help cover handling charges for any order. 
Each brochure will arrive under separate cover—directly from the companies listed in the offer. 


Asia/Pacific 

1. QANTAS. The Airline of Australia. Qantas has 
flights to Australia and the South Pacific than any other airline 
After all, we're taking you to the one place we know best. Home 


more 


_ Caribbean 

2. THE CAYMAN ISLANDS. Friendly. relaxing, elegant 
British Caribbean island trio. Crystal-clear waters, beautifu 
beaches, world-famous diving/fishing. 

3. FOUR SEASONS RESORT, NEVIS, BRITISH 
WEST INDIES. A \uxuriant Caribbean hideaway boasting 
Robert Trent Jones II golf course, championship tennis, and as 
always, unfailing graciousness. S 
brochure 

4. PUERTO RICO, THE SHINING STAR OF THE 
CARIBBEAN. No other island in the Caribbean offers you 
such a variety of vacation experiences. Puerto Rico's beaches 
are a paradise for water lovers. Puerto Rico's unique Spanish 
heritage offers wonderful dining, festivals, shopping and around 
every corner cove, colorful history dating back almost 500 
years 

5. ROCKRESORTS. Canee! Bay. St. John, US 
Islands. Serenely located on a |70-acre peninsula, surrounded 
by seven beaches. Enjoy tennis, 
fishing, snorkeling and scuba. Also, excursions to St. Thomas for 
duty-free shopping. A Rockresort 

6. TRYALL GOLF, TENNIS & BEACH CLUB. |n 
) Jamaica, W.|. Luxurious hotel and villa accommodations twelve 
miles west of Montego Bay. Championship golf, tennis day and 
night, and every watersport imaginable on our long, beautiful. 
white sandy beach. And, Jamaica's most inspired cuisine 

7. Please send all Caribbean brochures listed above 





Send for a complimentary 


color 


Virgin 


ailing, windsurfing, deep-sea 


Cruises 
8. CRYSTAL CRUISES. Beginning in April 1991, the 
Crystal Harmony wi bring a new level of luxury and e egance to 
| European cruising. Call your travel agent for details 
| 9. NORWEGIAN CRUISE LINE. Enjoy a three, four or 
seven-day cruise on the pleasure ships of Norwegian Cruise 
Line. We sail to the Caribbean, California, Bahamas and Mexico 
Exquisite food. Best entertainment afloat 
10. OCEAN CRUISE LINES. Luxury cruises to the 
| Mediterranean, Scandinavian capitals, Black Sea and more. For 
the most innovative and exciting cruise itineraries, send for 
brochure 
11. PEARL CRUISES. Exciting cruise tours to the great 
cities of Asia, Java Seas and Indonesia's Spice Islands, from the #| 
cruise line of the Far East 
12. SEABOURN CRUISE LINE. The world’s most 
elegant ships. Rated 5 Stars Plus. More space and pleasure per 
passenger for the discriminating world traveler. Every room is 
an outside suite. Every amenity for your every need. To the 
Mediterranean. Northern Europe. Caribbean. The Americas 
13. STAR CLIPPERS. Full color brochures on 7 & |4 day 
Caribbean cruises aboard new 4-masted clipper ships sailing 
from St. Martin to the Virgin or Leeward Islands. From $995 per 
person double occupany. These “Tallest of the Tall Ships” are 
registered in Luxembourg and carry only |80 passengers 
14. WINDSTAR SAIL CRUISES. Seven-day cruises in 
Tahiti, the Caribbean, Mediterranean and the Greek Islands 
aboard new luxurious 440-foot sail cruise ships. 148 privileged 
Passengers. 
15. Please send all Cruise brochures listed above 


Europe 

16. EUROPEAN TRAVEL COMMISSION. Planning 
your trip to Europe: Full-color guide to 24 European Travel 
Commission countries, including important attractions, 
entertainment, accommodations, transportation, food and 
drink, shopping and maps. 

17. KLM ROYAL DUTCH AIRLINES. KLM Europe By 
Design lets you be the architect of your own vacation, Enjoy the 
freedom of independent travel at rates only mass travel used to 
enjoy 

18. MONACO. You owe it to yourself to experience the 
unique splendor of Monaco...if but once. Send for our free 
brochures and package information on Hotel de Paris, Hotel 
Hermitage. Mirabeau Hotel and Monte Carlo Beach Hotel, or 
call |-800-753-9696. 


19. Please send all Europe brochures listed above 


Hawaii 

20. FOUR SEASON—WAILEA. Our sun-blessed 
retreat on Maui's most beauteous coast boasts recreation from 
tennis and croquet to championship golf, spacious ocean-view 
guest rooms with baths of uncommon elegance, and the unfailing 
graciousness that distinguishes all Four Seasons resorts. In short, 
t lacks absolutely nothing. Except your presence. 

21. HALEKULANI HOTEL. Honolulu’s only AAA Five 
Diamond hotel. Also a member of both Preferred Hotel & 
Resorts Worldwide and The Leading Hotels of the World. Five 
beachfront acres of Waikiki. Diamond Head views, lush 
grounds, elegant decor, award-winning restaurants and superb 
service 

22. HAWAII PRINCE HOTEL. Located on the edge of 
the Ala Wai Yacht Harbor in Waikiki, all 521 guest rooms and 
suites front the ocean. International standards of comfort, 
service and amenities 


23. HILTON HOTELS IN HAWAII. From the most 
fabulous resort in Waikiki, the Hilton Hawaiian Village, to the 
North Shore. Oahu's Turtle Bay and the fun-loving Kauai and 
Kona Hiltons, too—Hilton Has Your Hawaii 

24. HOTEL HANA-MAUI. Located on the remote 
eastern shore of Maui, Hotel Hana-Maui is situated on the 
4,700-acre Hana Ranch. We invite you to experience our 
spacious, newly appointed guest rooms, the innovative Pacific 

American cuisine of Chef Amy Ferguson-Ota and the many 
activities and services extended in one of Hawaii's luxury 
resorts. For reservations and information, call |-800-32| 

HANA 

25. HYATT REGENCY MAUI. World class luxury 
resort. Come and feel as timeless as the Hawaiian paradise that 
surrounds you. Send for free brochure or call | -800-233-1234 
for more information 


26. KAHALA HILTON. Al! requests are answered with a 
brochure and a letter. We have a ten minute Video Tour of the 
hotel available for a minimal fee. The Video also includes a 20 
minute feature on Oahu. Please call | -800-657-7940 


27. KAPALUA BAY HOTEL & VILLAS. Send for 
brochure detailing hotel amenities and resort facilities 

28. KONA VILLAGE RESORT. !n a remote emerald 
cove, lined by a sandy beach and dotted with thatched hales, it 
is aretreat for worldly travellers. This re-creation of an ancient 
Polynesian village combines luxury accommodations with 
impeccable service. Fine dining, tennis, watersports and glass 

bottom boat trips all-inclusive. Write or call Kona Village. | 

800-367-5290 


29. MAUI PRINCE HOTEL. A secluded white-sand 
beach, a room with an ocean view. Three exceptional 
restaurants offering the best in continental and Japanese cuisine 
Championship golf and five-star tennis at Makena Resort. And 
with our Sport Holiday Package you'll have a daily choice of 
activities: golf, sail, snorkel, ride a helicopter, play tennis, or take 
a drive around the island 


30. MAUNA LANI BAY HOTEL AND BUNGAL- 
OWS. A place where leisure has been fine-tuned to a fine art 
World-class golf and tennis. Superb cuisine. And now, featuring 
the most luxurious bungalows imaginable. Send for more 
information 

31. SHERATON MOANA SURFRIDER. Located on 
the most famous beach in the world, the famed “First Lady of 
Waikiki" is completing a $50 million restoration to its original 
1901 grandeur. Freshwater swimming pool, private beach, air 
conditioned rooms, elegant dining and accommodations 

32. Please send all Hawaii brochures listed above 


United States 


33. BOCA RATON RESORT & CLUB. The Boca is the 
elegant place to play. A world-famous resort estate on Florida's 
Gold Coast. Featuring elegant accommodations, a private beach 
club with all watersports. Two Championship |8-hole golf 
courses, 29 tennis courts. Fishing and boating facilities. Fitness 
centers. And a choice of superb restaurants and entertainment 


34. THE CLOISTER. Five-Star, Five-Diamond resort. Full 
American Plan. On the Atlantic. Golf. Tennis Packages. Spa 
Programs. Dance events. Wine/Cooking, Bridge, Garden Series 
Family Festival 

35. COLORADO TOURISM BOARD. Ski Colorado. 
See for yourself why Colorado is considered the best there is 
Send for your free Colorado Vacation kit. 


36. DORAL SATURNIA INTERNATIONAL SPA 
RESORT. Full-color brochures featuring the luxurious 48 


suites adjacent to world-famous golf courses of the 2,400-acre 
Doral Resort & Country Club. Information on fitness and salon 
services, aesthetic face and body treatments, nutrition and 
weight management information, active exercise classes 
including flexibility, aerobics, endurance and strength. Spa 
program rates and schedules. 

37. FLORIDA KEYS AND KEY WEST. Let go in the 
Florida Keys and Key West. Escape to these unhurried, 
unharried, eccentric islands. Send for your Escape Kit or call | 
800-FLA-KEYS. 

38. THE HARBOR COURT HOTEL. Experience the 
art of hospitality at its most gracious. On Baltimore's dazzling 
Inner Harbor. A four-minute walk to Harborplace, the National 
Aquarium, the Maryland Science Center. Send for a full-color 
brochure 


39. HYATT REGENCY BEAVER CREEK. Brochure 
on the beautiful new Hyatt Regency Beaver Creek, a ski in/ski 
out resort. 


40. KIAWAH ISLAND RESORT. Near Historic Charles- 
ton. 10 miles of glistening beach. Championship golf & tennis. 
Miles of bike trails, Great restaurants and exciting shops. Free 
Color Vacation Guide. Ravenel Associates. TOLL-FREE -|-800- 
845-3911 Ext. 373 


41. LA COSTA HOTEL & SPA. 30 miles north of San 
Diego and | mile from Carlsbad Beach. Convenient to the San 
Diego Zoo, Sea World, airport and convention center. 480 
deluxe rooms, 8 restaurants, 36 holes of championship golf, 24 
tennis courts, 2 swimming pools and the world-famous spa 
Please call or write for a brochure. 

42., MARRIOTT’S HARBOR’ BEACH RE- 
SORT. Four-color brochure highlights all the various: 
activities of the resort accompanied by a package of special rate 
information 


43. MARRIOTT’S ORLANDO WORLD CEN- 
TER. Discover a variety of activities plus an array of dining 
possibilities nestled within our tropical paradise of lagoons, 
waterfalls, and palm trees. All just 5 minutes from Disney and 
EPCOT 

44. THE RITZ-CARLTON RESORTS. Rancho Mirage 
in Palm Springs, California. Laguna Niguel, overlooking the 
Pacific in southern California. Naples, Florida, on the Gulf of 
Mexico. Call | -800-24| -3333 or send for information 


45. SEABROOK ISLAND RESORT. Only 22 miles 
south of Charleston. Very private island resort. Beach, golf, 
tennis, horseback riding & more! Family packages! Exciting 
Bohicket Marina. Ravenel Associates, TOLL-FREE -|-800-845- 
2233 Ext. 373 

46. THE STANFORD COURT. Each inquirer will 
receive the hotel's four-color brochure outlining all of the 
special services of this Five-Star San Francisco hotel. Depending 
on the time of the year, they will also receive other promotional 
materials 

47. STEAMBOAT SKI AREA, COLORADO. If you've 
never skied waist-deep powder, you've never skied Steamboat 
Find out what else you're missing. Send for your free brochure 
48. VAIL RESORT ASSOCIATION. Serving as conven- 
tion and visitors bureau and central reservations for the entire 
Vail Valley (Vail-Avon-Beaver Creek). General info on our 
beautiful world-class Rocky Mountain resorts, along with details 
on lodging and rates for over 80 lodges; year-round recreation 
and activities including skiing, golf, tennis and whitewater rafting; 
celebrations and cultural events; meeting and conference 
facilities; and destination services. 


49. THE WIGWAM. The Wigwam, Phoenix. One of the 
finest and most exclusive desert resorts in the nation. Three 
championship golf courses, private casita suites. |-800-327- 
0396. 


50. WILD DUNES RESORT. On Isle of Palms only 12 
miles north of historic Charleston. Top 50 ranked golf course 
World class tennis. Exciting yacht harbor marina. Free Color 
Brochure! Ravenel Associates. TOLL-FREE-|-800-346-0606 
Ext. 373 


51. Please send all United States brochures listed above 


Vacation Villas 
52. LaCURE VILLAS. LaCure offers a total of 201 villas— 


a stunning selection of luxurious homes and private estates on 
the Caribbean Islands of Barbados, St. Lucia, Jamaica, St. Martin, 
Tortola, Necker, Anguilla, St. John, St. Thomas, Antigua, 
Dominican Republic and Grenada. At Acapulco, Puerto Vallarta, 
Zihuatanejo and Cancun in Mexico. And at Upper Captiva and 
Key West in Florida. To showcase this portfolio of vacation 
villas, LaCure has produced a beautifully illustrated large-format 
brochure. Its 68 full-color pages contain photographs and 
comprehensive information on each and every LaCure Villa, 
along with rates, terms and other important information. Send 
$5 for your 1991 copy now. Or for more information call | 
800-387-2726 


53. Please send me information on every iter 
Travels page. ; 





listed on this AD 


ABOVE: In a 1906 photograph of MacDougal 
Alley, looking much as it does today, the 
children of artist Edwin Demming have tea. 


MACDOUGAL ALLEY, a tiny enclave of 
square, ivy-covered houses in Green- 
wich Village, can be called a dead end 
only if you are drawing it on a map. 
Otherwise, nothing could be as fool- 
ish as that description, for the Alley 
has been home to a magical aliveness 
for over ninety years. As an oasis of 
artists’ residences in the heart of New 
York City, MacDougal Alley was ani- 
mated by an art spirit that gave it a 
bright history and an aura of delight. 
When the painter Jerome Myers nick- 
named MacDougal Alley the “Art Al- 
ley de Luxe” 
laced with truth. The Alley was al- 
ready a favored haunt of eminei 


in 1917, his jest was 


art- 
ists. Isamu Noguchi, a much later 
inhabitant, was told that he got a stu- 
dio there because he “deserved it.” 
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INMIAC DOUGAE ALLEY 


New York’s Art Alley de Luxe 


By Avis Berman 
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Artists have always searched out 
the cheapest places and then made 
them desirable, and before the advent 
of the auto, the cheapest places were 
stables and carriage houses, because 
no one wanted to live above horse 
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ALEC MARSHALL 





A small Greenwich Village lane lined with 
converted carriage houses and stables, Mac- 
Dougal Alley became a sanctuary for art- 
ists and their families in the early 1900s. For 
decades after, many of its residents, in like 
spirit, continued to pursue the making of art. 
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manure. A sculptor named Frederick 
Triebel is credited with discovering 
MacDougal Alley and being the first 
artist to live there. In 1899, after a 
long stay in Rome, where he was ac- 
customed to a ground-floor studio, 
he relocated to New York, and was 
offered working spaces high above 
the street. These rooms were not to 


continued on page 182 
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that, over the years 
Corvettes’ = 
supremacy. ~~ 
Vee oe BL 
all. Turbo 
this. Super- 
charged that. 
VEY eta 
drive. Front- 
wheel drive. 
Even port holes. But in the end, after the 
hype is long gone, they all find out the hard 
way. You don’t take on 38 years of experi- 
ence in building America’s only true sports 
car unless you can match our seriousness 
of purpose, our relentless dedication Byele| 
ourflat-out will to.win. 
Considerthe@orvette ZR-1. This is the 
machine that obliterated a 50-year-old speed 
record for production cars, averaging over 
175 MPH for 24 hours. Brandishing 5.7 liters 
Of fuel-injected, 32-valve, double over- 
head cam V8 fury, the 1991 ZR-1 is 
— one of the best sports cars in 
the world. But the ZR-1 is 
just one chapter of the 
Corvette story. Boast- 
ing a fierce V8 of its 
own, the 1991 
Corvette thrives 
with new low- 


restriction 
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 siast. All Corvettes get tasteful visual tweaks, 


including 
wraparound 
fog and park- 
ing lamps, 
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res Uwe bate 
newly designed 
17” alloy wheels. 
Ofeyaaaerue)el oe 
and convertible also share the beautiful 
rounded tail of the ZR-1. And FX3 selective 
ride control is available on all models. We 
hope you enjoyed this handy guide. We know 
our competition did. After all, it's the only 
time they're allowed to get close enough. 
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Triebel’s liking; it occurred to him 
that a centrally located stable might 
be converted into an ideal studio. 
Eventually Triebel came across 
MacDougal Alley, directly south of 
West Eighth Street and closed off to 
the east by Fifth Avenue. The street 
once sheltered the horses and car- 
riages of Washington Square but now 
housed Italian peddlers and their 
wagons. Triebel spoke to the Italians 
in their own language, which won 
them over immediately, and he was 
shown a vacant stable at a low rent. 
By 1901 Triebel had remodeled Num- 
ber 6 MacDougal Alley and estab- 
lished a studio there. Enough artists 
followed him that within five years 
only two of the original structures 
were still used for horses and wagons. 
In 1906 the artistic population was so 
entrenched and the Alley so pictur- 
esque and charming that The Crafts- 
man proclaimed the street to be “the 
heart and center of the [art] colony.” 
When The Craftsman came to call, 
the Alley could boast several distin- 
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CHESTERWOOD MUSEUM ARCHIVES, CHESTERWOOD 


MACDOUCGAIES ALLEN 


New York’s Art Alley de Luxe 
continued from page 178 


The sculptor Daniel Chester French trans- 
formed the stable at Number 7 MacDougal 
Alley into a studio, where he executed some 
of his most important public monuments. 
ABOVE: The clay working model of the seat- 
ed Lincoln, 1916, for the Lincoln Memorial. 


BELOW: Isamu Noguchi, whose studio at 
Number 33 included such pleasing amenities 
as a pond, a garden and a large tree, resided 
and worked in the Alley from 1942 to 1950. 
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guished residents. Daniel Chester 
French, the most sought-after sculp- 
tor of his time, had a studio in Num- 
ber 7; SO many commissions poured 
in that he would later buy the rest of 
the building, which fronted on 12 West 
Eighth Street. The clay models for the 
bulk of French’s finest monuments, 
including those for the U.S. Custom 
House, Columbia University, the Man- 
hattan Bridge and his masterpiece, 
the seated Lincoln for the Lincoln 
Memorial, were created in the Alley. 

Almost as well known as French 
was James Earle Fraser, who had be- 
come a figure of note in 1894 when 
he made and showed The End of the 
Trail, a portrayal of an exhausted 
Indian brave on a worn-out pony. 
Merely by being seen in photo- 
graphs, the maquette became one of 
the nation’s most popular statues. 
While living in the Alley, Fraser 
would become just as famous all over 
again for designing the buffalo and 
Indian head nickel, issued in 1913. 
(Today New Yorkers know another 
Alley sculpture by Fraser—his eques- 
trian statue of Theodore Roosevelt at 
the main entrance of the American 
Museum of Natural History.) The 
street was also home to Edwin 
Deming, who painted and sculpted 
western subjects; Alexander Phim- 
ister Proctor, a gifted animalier in the 
tradition of Barye; the portraitist 
Charles Hawthorne; and the land- 
scapist Ernest Lawson, whose move 
to the Alley led to his meeting Wil- 


liam Glackens, George Luks and John. 


Sloan, and joining The Eight. 

One of Fraser’s students was Ger- 
trude Vanderbilt Whitney, heiress, 
art patron and aspiring sculptor. In 
1906 she had a studio overlooking 
Bryant Park, but it was too close to 
fashionable shops and restaurants. 
Her society acquaintances had got- 
ten into the habit of dropping in and 
disturbing her work. Fraser suggest- 
ed that Whitney move near him in 
Greenwich Village, which society 
thought too rough to visit. A friend of 
Fraser's, the painter Blendon Camp- 


continued on page 186 
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NEW COLOR PORTFOLIO 
O00 LARGE PAGES : 145 COLOR PHOTOGRAPHS 


end $10.00 to McGuire, Dept. AD11-90, 151 Vermont St., San Francisco, CA 94103. 


isit a McGuire showroom with your Interior Designer or Furniture Dealer. 
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SMALLBONE 


HANDMADE IN ENGLAND 


A Cook's Kitchen 


Smallbone kitchens are carefully 
designed with the kind of attention 
to practical detail which makes 
cooking really pleasurable. Every 
aspect of food preparation and 


storage is considered and provided 
for ... from the tallboy with its willow 
baskets, to the split level chopping 
block with its organic waste chute 
and worktops at different heights. 





Handmade in England 


Every kitchen (and bedroom and 
bathroom) is hand built in the 
English joinery workshops. Choose 
from kitchens in Antique Pine, 
English Oak or Natural Ash from our 
hand-painted collection. Whichever 
you choose the result will be uniquely 
distinctive combining supreme good 
looks with the latest technology. 





Throughout the USA 


Because Smallbone can only supply 
the cabinetry through their own 
showrooms many clients believe that 
they will not be able to fulfil their 
dream of having a Smallbone kitchen. 
Smallbone are able to reassure them 
that wherever they live in the United 
States, the whole team will give them 
the same service as if there were a 
showroom locally. 
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EXCLUSIVELY THROUGH SMALLBONE SHOWROOMS: 


NEW YORK 150 East 58th Street (between 3rd and Lexington Avenues) 7é/ (212) 486 4530 
LOS ANGELES 315 South Robertson Boulevard Tél (213) 550 7299 
WASHINGTON DC Chevy Chase Plaza, 5301 Wisconsin Avenue N.W. Tel (202) 537 3565 
GREENWICH 34 East Putnam Avenue, Connecticut 7é/ (203) 869 0619 


For your new 122 page full color catalog of Kitchens, Bedrooms and Bathrooms please telephone: 
(212) 486 4530 or (213) 550 7299 (west coast); alternatively, please send $10.00 to: Smallbone Inc., 


555 Theodore Fremd Avenue, Rye, NY 10580 


Name 





Address 


Telephone 





© 1990 Smalibone Inc: SMALLBONE is a trademark and servicemark of Smallbone Inc 
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bell, located a vacant stable at 19 
MacDougal Alley, and advised Whit- 
ney to take over the stable and re- 
model it. She agreed, leased the 
property, and moved there in 1907. 
Number 19 was the perfect hide- 
out for Whitney. She left the work 
area a large, plain open space, raising 
the ceilings and keeping the planked 
wooden floors of the stable. She in- 
stalled modern lighting and an arse- 
nal of equipment. The sculptor 
Malvina Hoffman remembered a 
great “array of modeling tools and 
glistening saws and chisels that hung 





On February 1, 1918, 20 painters assembled at 
the Whitney Studio on West Eighth Street for 
an impromptu painting match called the In- 
digenous Exhibition. ABOVE: Gifford Beal, one 
of the participants, chose to recreate the event 
and its characters as the subject for his canvas. 


over the workbenches, turntables 
that really turned, stands that did not 
wobble.” Robert Chanler, a libertine 
known for his painted screens and 
wild parties, decorated the fireplace 
and chimney with swirling tongues 
of flame, molded in plaster and 
painted red and gold. The flames 
curled and twisted to the ceiling, 
whereupon they became abstract bas- 
reliefs from which dragons, nymphs, 
birds and sea creatures peeped out. 
Gertrude Whitney’s arrival in the 
Village transformed the Alley and its 
fortunes forever. Not only was she a 
generous and enthusiastic buyer of 
paintings and sculptures from her 
neighbors, but she noticed that few 
exhibition spaces were available for 
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struggling, nonacademic artists. In 
1912 Whitney leased 8 West Eighth 
Street, the town house attached to 
Number 19, in order to convert it into 
galleries and office space. Two years 
later, the building opened as the 
Whitney Studio—the first of several 
embryonic organizations that would 
grow into the Whitney Museum of 
American Art. 

Whitney also brought the Alley 
into her whirl of parties and charity 
events. To raise money for the Italian 
Red Cross, she transformed the Alley 
into a fantasy of an Italian street fair. 


The plain faces of the houses were 
“Italianated.” For a few days, the cul- 
de-sac bristled with ersatz bell tow- 
ers, parapets and flying buttresses; 
strolling magicians, ventriloquists, 
guitarists and puppeteers were im- 
ported. When Myers referred to the 
“Art Alley de Luxe,” it was in con- 
junction with Whitney’s operations. 
The Whitney Studio promised 
good times as well as opportunities 
for artists. In January 1918 twenty 
painters were bidden to West Eighth 
Street to draw lots, and they were 
asked to reappear on February 1 for 


Gertrude Vanderbilt Whitney moved to the Alley in 1907 and significantly altered its course by 
her patronage and spirit. Years later she would establish the Whitney Museum on West Eighth 
Street, a site that today is occupied by the New York Studio School. BELOW: Whitney with her 
assistant S. F. Bilotti in her MacDougal Alley sculpture studio, at work on Spirit of Flight, 1939. 


WALT SANDERS/WHITNEY MUSEUM OF AMERICAN ART, ARCHIVES 
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SOMETIMES EINSTEIN CAN BE 
RATHER VICTORIAN 


That doesn’t exactly mean we’re straightlaced. goes well with furniture of all Ages. 
In fact, we can be wild. (See carpet above. Note our wild And because it’s woven so tight and firm, it’ll retain its 
English roses.) appearance for many ages to come. 
And we can be woolly. (See carpet above again; it’s So hurry to Einstein Moomjy. Where you’ll find that in 
made of 100% wool.) addition to being rather Victorian, we can also be rather 
We can even be a little twisted. (See carpet above again. berbered and dotted, Sisalled and what-knotted. 
Note the way the ribbons play ring-around-the-roses. ) Even straightlaced. 
Note too the shades of pink and white, green and blue that 


don’t exactly blend into the deep ebony* background. 5 ‘Einstein Moomyy 
All of which makes this Victorian carpet so versatile, it The Carpet Department Store 


All Stores Open Sunday Noon-5PM (except Paramus). We ship anywhere in the U.S. *Also available in antique ivory and dark green backgrounds. 
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Music Made Beautiful. 





In the realm of architectural audio design, we at Sonance believe the classic state- 
_ ment is understatenient. * Which is precisely why our custom in-wall stereo 


\ speakers and controls are made to blend unobtrusively with the most discrimi- 





nating home decor. ® Painted or cloth covered. Precision flush mounted. 
Each combining the highest aesthetics with the highest fidelity fora highly satisfying sensory experi- 
ence. ® For everything you need to make beautiful music throughout your home, Sonance is 
your one source. To find out the dealer nearest you, call 1-800-582-7777. Outside the U.S.A., 
714-492-7777, in Canada 604-873-4475. Or write: Sonance, 961 Calle Negocio, San Clemente, 
CA 92672. Fax 1-714-361-5151. 
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MACDOUGAL ALLEY 





something called an Indigenous Exhi- 
bition. When the painters returned, 
twenty virginal canvases of different 
sizes awaited them. Each one was 
stretched, primed, framed, hung on a 
wall and ready to be swabbed with 
paint. Stacked on one table were 
brushes, palettes, tubes of paint and 
cans of turpentine. Another table 
held sandwiches, cigarettes and bot- 
tles of whiskey. 

Juliana Force, who managed all 
Whitney art activities and would be- 
come the museum’s first director, 
handed out gingham smocks and pi- 
loted the artists to the canvases bear- 
ing the numbers they had drawn. 
They had to paint pictures on the 
spot, she told them, from memory 
and without models. Every picture 
had to be finished within three days, 
and participants were allowed to ad- 
journ only for lunch, dinner and a 
night’s sleep. Except for that, there 
were no rules but to have fun. 

The novelty of an impromptu 
painting bee took most of the artists 
by gleeful surprise. “Most,” because 
after they heard about the working 
conditions, Robert Henri and George 
Bellows “raised the question of sanc- 
tity with only a minor sense of pro- 
portion and no sense of humor.” 
They turned up their noses at the 
tournament and left. Of the artists 
who remained, quite a few were per- 
plexed about a subject. The craftier 
ones, who had guessed what an “In- 
digenous Exhibition” might actually 
be, smuggled in preparatory work. 
Stuart Davis brought in sketches of 
Gloucester, Massachusetts, and incor- 
porated them into a composite pan- 
orama called Multiple Views. The 
painting, although not a mature 


work, contained the seeds of several 
ideas he would later explore with 
increasing power. Gifford Beal was 
the first to hit up the notion of 
reproducing wh is going on 
around him. His w. nall, charm- 
ing picture documer oment 
of the marathon. In i trude 
Whitney is inspecting ec. ryone’s 
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progress. Around her stand George 
Luks, Guy Péne du Bois, Paul Dou- 
gherty, Jo Davidson (a sculptor, but 
smelling a party, he had infiltrated 
the premises) and the gingham-clad 
Chanler. In the background other art- 
ists are at work, coaxing their pictures 
into indigenating on the walls. 
Other participants worked in a 


characteristic vein. Du Bois, with his - 


hard-boiled view of the upper crust, 
painted “an old rounder seated in 
bulging dress shirt looking... to 
surprise ...a lily.” Glenn Coleman, 
who loved the crisscrossed streets of 
Greenwich Village, painted Minetta 
Lane in winter. He also loaded up on 
the art supplies. Davis later remarked 
that the paint and brushes Coleman 
picked up during those three days 
lasted him for years. That was as it 
was supposed to be. Juliana Force laid 
out materials in quantity because she 
wanted the artists to feel free to take 
them. When Coleman was given a 
show at the Whitney Studio Club, he 
confessed to Force that every picture 
had been painted with supplies pur- 
loined from the Indigenous Exhibi- 


Whitney transformed 
the Alley and its 
fortunes forever. 


tion. “Oh, that’s all right,” she replied 
cheerfully. “I knew it all along.” 

As the event drew to a close, the 
remaining artists annexed the canvas 
that had been reserved for Bellows. 
Each of them worked on it, mixing 
his strokes into an artifact he hoped 
would pass for a Futurist compo- 
sition. For the signature, everyone 
contributed the first two letters of 
his last name. The result sounded de- 
terminedly Slavic: “Kudo du Slmo- 
dach Bey-Oglhi,” from Max Kuehne, 
Dougherty, du Bois, Sloan, F. Luis 
Mora, Davis, Chanler, Beal, Mahonri 
Young, Glackens, and Eugéne Hig- 


gins. The canvas seemed, du Bois 
wrote, “to any casual observer, ex- 
ceedingly modern. The gentleman 
critic on the Herald celebrated a new 
though somewhat confusing genius 
in his columns.” 

“Gertrude Whitney was so taken 
with the Alley’s esprit de corps that 
she rented Number 23 for the use of 
artist friends who needed a tempo- 
rary place to work. One of the floors 
was given to du Bois and the other to 
Davidson. Their presence in the Al- 
ley, along with the additions of 
Childe Hassam and Rockwell Kent to 
the Whitney coterie, sparked a series 
of luncheons during the 1919-20 and 
1920-21 seasons. (Du Bois was so in- 
volved in MacDougal Alley socializ- 
ing that in honor of one of the 
hostesses, his daughter named her 
pet chicken Juliana Force.) 

Whitney kept Number 23 through- 
out the 1920s. In late 1928 the sculp- 
tor John Flannagan was evicted from 
his rooms. Flannagan felt that he 
could finish his carvings in progress 
if he were assured of a show. Learn- 
ing of this, Juliana Force put him in 
Number 23, which was vacant. Fur- 
thermore, in January 1929 Flannagan 
would have a show in the Eighth 
Street galleries. Force bought three 
pieces, including Elephant and Chim- 
panzee, which are now in the Whit- 
ney Museum collection. 

In 1930 Gertrude Whitney con- 
trolled the Alley studios and the 
houses fronting on 8, 10 and 14 West 
Eighth Street; that July she bought 
12 West Eighth and the connecting 
studio from Daniel Chester French. 
Joined together, these four buildings 
became the first location of the Whit- 
ney Museum. Whitney’s own studio 
in Number 19 remained private; fit- 
tingly, French’s studio became the 
museum’s main gallery for the dis- 
play of American sculpture. 

The most important artist to work 
in the Alley since French was Isamu 
Noguchi, who lived in Number 33 
from 1942 to 1950. Noguchi said that 
his new studio, which had a pond 
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and a garden, restored his faith in art. 
He saw his good fortune “as a sign of 
providence” and “resolved to work 
hereafter only for art.” As good as his 
vow, he embarked upon the carved 
and constructed slate and marble 
sculptures that are still among his 
best works. But Noguchi’s brilliant 
innovations did not end there. Dur- 
ing those years he also created breath- 
taking theater sets and costumes for 
Martha Graham, George Balanchine, 
Ruth Page, Erick Hawkins and Merce 
Cunningham. Some of these designs, 
such as the ones for Graham’s Ap- 
palachian Spring and Herodiade and 
Balanchine’s Orpheus, are such pierc- 
ing interpretations of the choreogra- 
phers’ ideas that they have become 
inseparable from the meaning of the 
ballets themselves. 

The painter Mercedes Matter— 
who lived in MacDougal Alley from 
1947 until 1989—strongly believed 
that the anchoring presence of the 
Whitney was essential to the street’s 
special quality. When the museum 
moved uptown in 1954, Matter felt a 
sharp sense of loss. Ten years later, 
she and her students founded the 
New York Studio School of Drawing, 
Painting and Sculpture, a school 
much in the Whitney tradition in its 
emphasis on students interacting 
with independent artists. When the 
school was searching for a building, 
Matter could think of no more conge- 
nial resting place than the former 
Whitney site, across the street from 
her own house. Through a combina- 
tion of luck and guile, the school ob- 
tained the building in 1967. The 
rooms are once again filled with art- 
ists, art students and paint—a deserv- 
ing denouement Gertrude Whitney 
would have enjoyed. There is even an 
annual drawing marathon—an up- 
dated version of the Indigenous Exhi- 
bition—and the school hopes to raise 
money to restore the galleries and 
Gertrude Whitney’s studio to their 
original luster. On a street that artists 
can no longer afford, the New York 
Studio School is the lone survivor of 
the “Art Alley de Luxe.” 
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Why the Video Immersion 
Method © is the Best Way 
to Learn a Language. 


The language teaching tech- 
nique of “immersion” has long 
been recognized by experts for 
its effectiveness. 

The Video Immersion Method” 
goes one step further. Now, 
through video, the student is 
immersed in the life and lan- 
guage of the foreign country — 
without leaving home, and ata 
fraction of the cost of other 
immersion courses. Compare! 
















@ Yale University, 1956. Pierre Capretz, a young 
French professor arrives from France with an 
extraordinary goal...to revolutionize language 
learning. So anyone could be fluent. Naturally. 
Easily. Through immersion in the foreign tongue. 


Now, in 1990, the full power of the Capretz 
immersion method is available on home video. 


Video Revolutionizes Language 
Learning! 


The Video Immersion Method” teaches French 
the same natural way you learned English: by see- 
ing, observing and hearing it used in real-life. 


Cost 
$4,000*t 
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Commercial New York,NY —_ $5,500" You are immersed in the life and language of 
University Hanover,NH —_—_ $3,000" France. Surrounded by the sights and sounds. 
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IMMERSION METHOD experience never before possible in any class- 
“Estimated cost room language course. The full flavor of the lan- 


fIncludes airfare guage — not just words and verb charts — but the 


nuances of meaning and usage you can only 
acquire by living a language. 





Video Immersion Method” 
Course in Spanish & German, Too! 


Developed at U.C.L.A. for the 
Defense Language Institute, 
Video Immersion Method” 
German includes 43 hours of 
video instruction on 7 Cassettes, 
44 audio cassettes, 3 textbooks, a 
Student's Guide plus Glossary 
and Cultural Notes. Video 
Immersion Method” Spanish 
includes 43 hours of video lan- 
guage instruction, 15 audio 
cassettes in a handsome binder, 
and a complete course textbook. 


Proven at over 1000 Universities, 
Educational and Cultural 
Institutions Worldwide. 


Acclaimed worldwide as a revolutionary break- 
through, French in Action is used successfully in 
leading universities around the world! 


Experience the power of the Video Immersion 
Method” in the comfort of your own home — 
learn at your own pace — for just $295 (plus $7.50 
shipping and handling), payable in eight conve- 
nient monthly installments of just $37.81! 


The Video Immersion Method” language 
course will teach you faster, more effectively, and 
more enjoyably than any other language course 
you can acquire or attend — at any price. Your 
complete satisfaction is guaranteed. 






Now, on home video, 
the most 
powerful language course 
ever created. 





From asking directions to doing business, 
French in Action brings French to life... 

on video! Includes everything you need: 

7 video cassettes, 14 audio cassettes, a study 
guide, a text book and a workbook. 


CALL TOLL-FREE: 1-800-367-4534 
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Video Immersion Method” Language Courses 
The Language Laboratory VHS Only 
88 Long Hill Cross Road FS 


Shelton, Conn. 06484 SZ 
CALLTOLL-FREE: 1-800-367-4534 


Please send me the Video Immersion 
Method™ course(s) I have indicated at 
$295* for each course (plus $7.50 ship- 
ping and handling.) I may return my 
purchase inits original condition within 
30 days fora full refund 
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shipment 
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Revisiting the 
Gilded Age 


Neoclassical Themes 
Adapted for an Opulent 
East Side Residence 


INTERIOR DESIGN BY THOMAS BRITT, ASID 
TEXT BY CHRISTOPHER FINCH 
PHOTOGRAPHY BY JAIME ARDILES-ARCE 


THE APARTMENT Thomas Britt and his 

associate Malcolm MckKinstrie II re- 

cently remodeled for Gregg Solomon, 

a young New York executive, is lo- 

cated on one of those side streets just 

off Central Park that still resound 

with echoes of the Gilded Age when 

Fifth Avenue was lined with the man- 

sions of America’s merchant princes. 

A floor-through in a handsome turn- 

of-the-century town house, the space 

Was in a sad state when the design- 

ers set eyes on it, some of the walls 

painted lipstick red. Britt and Mc- 

Kinstrie’s notion, from the first, was 

to restore it to its inherent grandeur, 

taking advantage of the architecture’s : 

original scale and proportion to pro- ie si Bcc ra 
vide a setting that was both mascu- 
line and traditional. 

“We wanted it to be very much a 
man’s apartment,” says Britt, “and 
also an environment for a cultivated, 
cultured person.” 

“The client likes grandness,” adds 
McKinstrie, “but didn’t we any- 
thing that looked too fussy or dated, 
so we decided that the best thing 
would be to give it an overscale kind 
of European salon atmosphere.” 

With this in mind, Britt first set 
about creating an imposing entrance i | 


Thomas Britt and Malcolm McKinstrie II im- ay 
bued an East Side apartment near Central 
Park with Neoclassical elements, creating a 
sense of opulence and drama for Gregg Solo- ii 
mon. In the entrance hall they installed | 


bleached and pickled Regence double doors, 
which lead on one side to the master be room | 
and on the other to the living room, where a 
19th-century French clock stands on the tel 
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RIGHT AND PRECEDING PAGES: Throughout the apartment, says Britt, “modern 
lighting is used to enhance objects made when candlelight was the norm.” In the 
center of the living room, the designers placed a round mahogany table, which displays 
a single urn-shaped knife box, circa 1780. Prints of statues from the Louvre surround 
a mahogany Empire armoire, atop which is a pair of Italian urns from Bardith An- 
tiques. Also contributing to the Neoclassical theme are busts of Napoleon and two Ro- 
man emperors from Kentshire Galleries, several fauteuils and gilt-bronze candelabra. 


hall that, from a practical point of 
view, could double as the dining 
room but that would serve the addi- 
tional task of establishing the sense of 
scale they envisioned—a room that 
would conjure up the illusion of en- 
tering an extensive and noble resi- 
dence, an hotel particulier on the 
avenue Foch, perhaps. 

Crucial to this illusion was the in- 
stallation of twin sets of Régence 
double doors, complete with period 
hardware, one opening from the en- 
trance hall into the living room, the 
other into the master bedroom. Britt 
had the doors bleached and pickled to 
suit the low-key palette that had been 
chosen, while their height provided 
strong vertical emphasis and helped 
impart the required sense of grandeur. 

An early idea had been to employ 
an enormous thirty-six- or thirty- 
eight-inch damask repeat on the walls 
in the living room, but that was aban- 
doned because, as McKinstrie explains, 
“We were aware that the rooms had 
scale to begin with, so there was no 
real need for the damask treatment 
to emphasize it.” Instead they sug- 
gested a hand-painted faux-stone wall 
finish, a proposal that the client even- 
tually endorsed. The finish was in fact 
used throughout the apartment's prin- 
cipal rooms, as was a cognac-stained 
floor treatment. 

In keeping with the salon ambiance, 
Britt decided upon what he describes 
as an “edited design in which we 
would be working with materi- 
al from a certain framework of time 
that would span the Empire period to 
Charles X—Em pire and Restauration.” 
Drawing upon th 
cal idioms that do d European 
taste in the last y: the eigh- 
teenth century and (|! 
of the nineteenth, the 


lving Neoclassi- 


decades 


*ners 


200 


fleshed out the entrance hall with de- 
tails that included a sumptuous ma- 
hogany-and-gilt-framed mirror, along 
with two dozen prints of antique 
statues from the Louvre collection, 
also framed in mahogany and gilt. 

In the dining area, a Britt-designed 
Parsons-style table served as a fo- 
cal point for patinated urns, a large 
bronze statue of a river god and 
handsome bronze candelabra. The 
Empire-style dining chairs, finished 
in gesso and gilt, are upholstered 
with natural kid leather that fits un- 
obtrusively into what Britt calls the 
“no-color” color scheme that is in fact 
subtle and subdued with a honeyish 
warmth that offsets the potential se- 
verity of the Neoclassical theme. 

That theme is fully expressed in 
the living room, where, again, the 
faux-stone walls are hung with prints 
of antique statues and the Empire and 
Restauration motif is emphatically 
stated with bronzes of Napoleon and 
basalt-finished busts of Roman em- 
perors. A large First Empire mahog- 
any armoire has been modified to 
accommodate the present-day require- 
ments of television and other elec- 
tronic accessories, while a set of six 
fauteuils and a pair of canapés pro- 
vide flexible seating possibilities. 

A favorite Britt device is the circu- 
lar central table, dominated in this in- 
stance by a single gargantuan Georgian 
urn-shaped knife box. “I love the idea 
of a central table and chairs,” says 
Britt. “I first saw it used when I vis- 
ited a chateau as a student, and I was 
fascinated by the way it bisected the 
room and created a flow.” He has 
adapted the concept to several of his 
interiors and finds that it offers many 
advantages and options. For an inti- 
mate dinner party, for example, the 
table might be more suitable than the 
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RIGHT: In the entrance hall, which doubles 
as a dining area, a circa 1800 bronze statue of a 
river god is used as a centerpiece. Flanking it 
on the table—set with Christofle flatware and 
Baccarat crystal—is a pair of gilded and pat- 
inated bronze candelabra. The two large Em- 
pire candelabra are from Hyde Park Antiques. 


formal dining area. Britt points out 

that, despite its classical elegance, the 

apartment is in fact very amenable to 

the sometimes improvisatory lifestyle 

of a busy executive. “Depending on 

the occasion, you can eat in the din- 

ing area, or in the living room at the 

central table. You might want to 

serve more informally on oversize 

lap trays, or on the little Chinese ta- , 
bles, or you can have a casual meal in es . » i. ’ 
the kitchen. There are many ways of 

using the apartment.” 

The Neoclassical theme is carried ’ iy 
into the master bedroom, but with | af 
an economy of detail that permits a 
more restful feel. Deep club chairs, 
designed by Britt, exude comfort. The 
bed, with a Queen Anne-style head- 
board, which is also by Britt, is 
draped in the French camel-colored 
velvet that is used throughout the 
apartment. More prints of antiquities 
adorn the walls, while Chinese bed- 
side tables, bought in Hong Kong, in- 
troduce a note of Orientalism that is 
very much in tune with the practices 
of the nineteenth century. 

It is in the bedroom, perhaps, that 
one sees most clearly how modern 
amenities have been skillfully blend- 
ed with traditional standards and a 
consistent stylistic viewpoint. It is 
this blend that makes the Solomon 
apartment so livable and so appropri- 
ate to the requirements of a young 
bachelor, without losing any of the 
historical resonance provided by the 
furnishings and objects that make up 
the ensemble 


FOLLOWING PAGES: The apart 

tral tones extend to the tranai 

room, where the walls 

of antiquities line the wall behind 

whose Queen Anne-style headboa like aC ‘ , fa 2 i 
club chairs, is Britt’s design. A 19th-century oN / y i) ee apa di j 
Roman-style portrait bus 4 

tal. “It’s thrilling for me 


these things that I’ve gathered from all over 


the world finally pulled together in one place 
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Classic Spaces Designed for a Singular Collection of Art and Antiques 


INTERIOR DESIGN BY RON BRADSHAW OF BRADSHAW-DE PALMA 
TEXT BY STEVEN M. L. ARONSON 
_ PHOTOGRAPHY BY JAIME ARDILES-ARCE 4 





A superb collection of art and antiques is the focal point of a Fifth Avenue apartment 
designed by Ron Bradshaw of Bradshaw-De Palma. PRECEDING PAGES: Picasso’s 1923 
La Cage d‘Oiseaux and Mir6’s 1927 Forme Blanche sur Fond Bleu, left, are featured in the 
gallery. Giacometti’s Femme Cuillére is seen through the doorway. The Louis XVI 
gueridon in the corner was created by Adam Weisweiler for Marie Antoinette; 19th-cen- 
tury torchéres are attributed to Thomire. Cowtan & Tout satin covers the Louis XVI canapeé. 


LET US BEGIN With the building, a 
twelve-story limestone palazzo al- 
most Florentine in its exquisite classi- 
cal detailing. With one vast apartment 
to a floor, it is perhaps the most 
opulent—certainly it is the most ele- 
gant—of any building up and down 
Fifth Avenue. Beautiful meticulously 
gilded doors gleam open at one’s ap- 
proach: a stately first impression that 
is confirmed in all of the building’s 
public spaces. 

Now let us consider the apartment, 
all eighteen rooms and 9,000 square 
feet of it—an apartment that in its 
store of riches and fullness of impres- 
sion must rank among the grand- 
est in Manhattan. When the owner 
bought it two years ago, she called 
in Ron Bradshaw, then the design di- 
rector of Melanie Kahane Associates 
and now a partner in the firm of 
Bradshaw-De Palma. The architec- 
ture within the apartment was mini- 
mal, the space devoid of ornament. 
“She wanted the detailing to have 
a classic eighteenth-century French 
feeling,” Bradshaw explains, adding 
that “classic” was the concept behind 
the whole project. 

And classic it is: The overdoors, book- 
cases and cornice moldings through- 
out, the pilasters in the entrance gal- 
lery and the marbled dado in the 
powder room were all classically 
inspired and masterfully executed. 
Then the huge kitchen was redone, 
and the baths (Bradshaw’s mandate 
was to make them sumptuous). Con- 
struction and painting were com- 
pleted in four short months, thanks 
in part to the happy fact that the 
owner, who has at least three other 
main residences, has her own staff of 


RIGHT: The living room 
classic room to showcase th 
Book, is displayed above sculptu 


ric, Brunschwig, & Fils; black-a1 ‘r dama 
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painters and contractors. Next, the 
walls were upholstered, the uphol- 
stery blind-tacked on. “It’s far more 
labor-intensive that way, but you get 
a much cleaner effect,” Bradshaw 
points out. “Technicians from Paris had 
to be imported for part of the job.” 

Now the apartment was ready for 
what Evelyn Waugh once called “the 
sweets of luxury.” And Ron Brad- 
shaw was ready to go to town—to 
several towns, in fact, and several 
cities—to fortify it with furniture 
worthy of rubbing armrests with his 
client’s collection of late-nineteenth- 
and twentieth-century paintings and 
sculpture. As a backdrop for the art, 
the apartment’s entrance gallery had 
to be relatively uncompetitive—thus 
the architectural detailing there is 
black faux-marbre and the silk otto- 
man cloth covering the walls a sil- 
very taupe. The exuberant colors in 
the paintings, which include Mir6’s 
1927 Forme Blanche sur Fond Bleu and 
Picasso’s combustible 1941 Woman 
Seated in a Chair, are picked up in the 
multicolored Persian carpet. 

Under the Mir6é lounges a Louis 
XVI canapé by Sené that Ron Brad- 
shaw found literally riding high— 
suspended twelve feet up on a fifth- 
floor wall of Bernard Steinitz’s Paris 
warehouse. The bronze-doré gueri- 
don in a corner was created by no less 
majestic a furniture maker than Adam 
Weisweiler, and for no less impres- 
sive a customer than Marie Antoi- 
nette. Bradshaw had had the piece 
sent over on approval for the client 
to try out in the living room. See- 
ing immediately that it was wrong 
there, she nevertheless told him she 
wanted to keep it overnight. “By the 


ts the client’s wish for what Bradshaw describes as “a 
French furniture.” A 1909 Picasso oil, Woman with a 

id other African artifacts on the mantel. Drapery fab- 
stripe and wallcovering, Scalamandreé. 
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LEFT: A 1953 work by Miro is set over a living 
room sofa. “The client requested three dis- 
tinct sitting areas,” says the designer. “We 
ended up with four.” Thomire mounts adorn 
the Roman rose quartz urn made into a lamp 


tian Women of 1902, Léger’s 1921 Le 
Déjeuner and a profusion of voluptu- 
ous Maillols—thirteen, to be exact 
—play to a visitor’s ravished eyes. 
The center table, purchased in Paris, is 
late seventeenth century, with Boulle 
marquetry of tortoiseshell, pewter 
and brass, and mother-of-pearl] inlay. 
“The inlay work and the design are 
extremely rare,” Bradshaw empha- 
sizes. The walls wear a deep coral 
handwoven brocatelle of an eigh- 
teenth-century Italian design, while a 
voyeuse sits clothed in antique linen 
velvet. A Louis XVI mahogany ber- 


gere by Jacob—impeccable, posi- 


tively unassailed by time—flanks a 
Regency rosewood table with a pa- 
perwork top. Two late-eighteenth- 
century English mirrors found by the 
client glitter with the reflected glory 
; ye 7 of every object in the room. 

OPPOSITE: Elsewhere in the living room, Léger’s Le Petit Déjeuner, 1920, hangs above Maillol’s : 
La Montagne, a maquette of a full-size sculpture also owned by the client. The mahogany-and- ; 
gilt-bronze table was made for the Petit Trianon. Japanned commode is late-18th-century French. teenth century. The chest of drawers, 


The rug is rare, Ukrainian and nine- 


next morning,” he marvels, “she had 
found a home for it in the gallery. She 
loved it so much she was determined 
to make it work for her.” 

Off the gallery is a small powder 
room, whose walls shimmer with the 
sensuous generosity of green-and- 
black brocade. The designer dropped 
the eleven-foot ceiling to make the 
room more user-friendly. Then, to 
make it what he calls “lighthearted,” 
he had a plaster dome constructed 
and a watercolor painted on in the 
style of a fresco—a jungle scene of 
his own imagining peopled only by 
monkeys. “The client loves mon- 
keys,” he says. 

In the library, Gauguin’s Two Tahi- 


RIGHT: Gauguin’s Two Tahitian Women, 1902, 
hangs above Maillol bronzes in the library. 
The 18th-century lacquered secretary, made 
in the English style for the Chinese market, 
is from Florian Papp. Manuel Canovas silk 
velvet covers the early-Louis XV side chair. 





BELOW: Framed by the library’s door sur- 
round is Picasso’s 1941 yman Seated in a 


Chair. The Louis XVI mahogany chest below 
is by Riesener. The Adam giltwood open-arm 
chair and the rosewood table with paperwork 
top are both from Kentshire Galleries. The co- 
balt Sévres urn is Louis XVI. Brunschwig & 
Fils striped moiré; textured velvet by Lee Jofa. 


OPPOSITE: Highlighted in the husband’s 
study are lithographs by Toulouse-Lautrec 
and-a collection of Greek, Roman and Egyp- 
tian antiquities. A Matisse stencil is visible 
through doorway. Ormolu embellishes the 
Russian Neoclassical writing table. Plaid silk 
on circa 1720 taboret from Clarence House; 
wallcovering and floral chintz, Scalamandré. 
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OPPOSITE: Among the prominent furnish- 
ings in the dining room is a japanned and par- 
cel-gilt side cabinet in the Brighton style from 
Hyde Park Antiques. Famille rose garniture 
dates from the 18th century. The 15th-cen- 
tury-Flemish-style tapestry is from Hakimian. 








Ted 


ABOVE: Also in the dining room, a Chippen- 
dale overmantel mirror reflects a gilded- and 
patinated-bronze Empire chandelier. Table is 
set with Baccarat crystal and an 18th-century 
Chinese punch bowl from Hyde Park. Fabric 
for chairs, table and walls, Clarence House. 
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ABOVE: A jungle scene designed by Ron 
Bradshaw and his partner, Joanne De Palma, 
and painted by Miriam Ellner decorates the 
powder room ceiling. Lithographs are by Tou- 
louse-Lautrec. Below the 18th-century Swed- 
ish mirror is a Louis XV-style bombé cabinet 
adapted by Bradshaw-De Palma asa washbasin. 


with black-and-red chinoiserie and a 
red jasper top, is by the celebrated 
eighteenth-century furniture maker 
Migeon. The painted finish on all the 
architectural woodwork in the li- 
brary, with the exception of the built- 
in classical-style mahogany book- 
cases, is faux-tortoiseshell. Bradshaw 
designed a magnificent bar cabinet in 
the Louis XVI style and had it lac- 
quered ebony brown. The silk taffeta 
draperies are ebony brown mixed 
with yellow, taupe and persimmon. 
“The. owner loves persimmon and 
coral,” Bradshaw offers. The room in 
its classical confines may be formal, 
but it is also comfortable and warm. 
The client’s favorite place in the 


RIGHT: In the master bedroom, Georgia 
O’Keeffe’s 1929 Black Hollyhock with Blue 
Larkspur is displayed above a Louis XVI par- 
quetry commode topped by a famille rose 
garniture. In foreground is Maillol’s Crouching 
Nude. Floral print, Scalamandré; Brunschwig 
& Fils stripe. Manuel Canovas wallcovering. 


apartment is the living room, and 
no wonder—there is glory in the un- 


restrained park view, glory in the 


room’s own breadth of composition. 
“In summer she loves to open the 
windows and listen to the seals being 
fed in the Central Park Zoo across 
the street,” Bradshaw says, “and in 
winter she loves to sit with her hus- 
band in this huge room full of mu- 
seum-quality art and furniture and 
make a simple fire.” Since the room 
was to be used mainly for entertain- 
ing, one of the client’s requirements 
was that it be able to accommodate 
three seating groups. “And we man- 
aged to create four,” says the de- 


continued on page 302 
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White Nights in New York 


A Light Palette for Lyn Revsons Residence Above Fifth Avenue 


INTERIOR DESIGN BY MARK HAMPTON, ASID 


TEXT BY AILEEN MEHLE 


PHOTOGRAPHY BY JAIME ARDILES-ARCE 


WHEN LYN REVSON, primed and ready for something 
different, decided to move from her far-flung, 
twelve-room Manhattan apartment (see Architec- 
tural Digest, November 1987), the second thing she 
did was get Mark Hampton on the phone. The only 
reason he came in second was that first Lyn Revson 
had to find a new place to live. It does help. 

And that she did—a fine Fifth Avenue flat with 
properly proportioned rooms, light pouring madly 
into every window and a view looking over roof- 
tops and gardens that, if you close one eye, might be 
Paris. She realized the place was in dire need of 
painting, polishing, pampering and prettifying, but 
she could live with that. The bones were good. 

Lyn Revson knew from the outset she wanted 
an all-white apartment. She was fed up with the 
color-on-color, prints, patterns and florals she saw 
everywhere. She was looking for something beauti- 
ful and serene and soothing, an antidote to the hec- 
tic city. “I want it to envelop me,” she told Hamp- 
ton, “not jump out at me.” He got the picture. 

The all-white idea suited the designer, who had 
worked with his friend so successfully on another 
New York apartment. He has always been an ad- 
mirer of the legendary Syrie Maugham and influ- 
enced by her style. So for him, Revson’s apartment 
is an aesthetic evolution of that monochromatic 
mystique, white tone on white tone, white texture 
on white texture, luxurious but not pretentious, op- 
ulent but not ostentatious, subtle but strong. 

Hampton used every shade of white in the exqui- 
site, highly personal space. The living room was de- 
signed to provide a background for Lyn Revson’s 
Louis XVI and Italian chairs, primarily gilded or 
painted white. Italian Neoclassical pier glasses, six 
feet tall and made in the early nineteenth century, 


reflect the pristine whiteness everywhere. The lush 
floor-to-ceiling ecru draperies at the recessed win- 
dows are made of a silk-and-cotton fabric printed in 
a moiré pattern. (The recesses are mirrored for 
drama, and when the sun is too dazzling, smart tor- 
toiseshell bamboo blinds are lowered.) 
Nineteenth-century crystal lamps glitter on two 
side tables that, along with the oxblood Japanese 
lacquered low table, are the only spots of color in the 
room—unless you count the pair of Empire tole 
urns on the mantel, which are painted the deep 
color of porphyry. The sofa is covered in heavy 





“New York is a neon city—its colors are bright and unrelenting,” says Lyn Revson (above). Her Fifth Avenue apartment, 
designec by Mark Hampton, is “open, quiet and luxurious—a calm haven to return to after a day in the tumultuous city.” 
“The ap-rime:t is light both in color value and in mood—that’s the way Lyn likes to live,” says Hampton. OPPOSITE: In 
the entr« he \!, the classically patterned fi irbre floor was inspired by a house in Rome the designer saw many years ago. 
A circa 17 5 pa ited fauteuil en cabriolet attributed to Jean-Baptiste-Claude Sené rests by the armoire. Bookshelves hold a pre- 
Columbian !igur’ and part of Revson’s Inv. sculpture collection. The patinated and gilt-bronze chandelier is Empire style. 





ABOVE: Directoire candlesticks stand on a living room table with a Yousuf Karsh photograph of Revson in 


a Norell gown. 
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“In this apartment, every room is my favorite,” says Lyn Revson. ’ 


and no telephone,” 


RIGHT: The dressing room is highlighted by trompe-l’oeil 
paintings. Regency painted stool; dressing table mirror is 18th- 
century English. A vintage Pierre Balmain gown is on one of the 
Italian 18th-century-style chairs. Clarence House upholstery. 


“Using every shade of white is what gives the apartment its 
glamorous, soft style,” says Hampton. OPPOSITE: An 18th-cen- 
tury English japanned secretary and a Swedish Neoclassical jar- 
diniere add contrast in the bedroom. Thai silk for dust ruffle 
and exterior of canopy from Brunschwig & Fils. Stark carpet. 


white trapunto, and all the console tables—Louis 
XVI and English of the Robert Adam period—are 
painted white and gold. The decorative little round 
stools reposing under them are Louis XIV, gilded 
and covered in an antique brocade. When an inti- 
mate dinner for friends is served, it is on a marble- 
top Louis XVI table by the window. 

Everywhere, framed in antique gold, there are 
drawings spanning three centuries by Boucher, Fra- 
gonard, the Bibiena and Henry Moore, collected by 


continued on page 


‘It’s magical, and it truly expresses the serenity I feel.” ABOVE: Andy 
Warhol portraits of Revson are reflected in the multipaneled mirror screen Hampton designed for the sitting room. “It has lots of books 
the designer says. Scalamandré fabric covers the sofa; the Wicker Works chairs are upholstered with linen from 
Manuel Canovas. The glass-topped sculpted-wood table is from Mimi London; Hermés checkered box; Karl Springer end tables. 
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Park Avenue Country 


Modifying English Traditions in a Prewar Apartment 


INTERIOR DESIGN BY BUNNY WILLIAMS 


TEXT BY SUZANNE STEPHENS 


PHOTOGRAPHY BY BILLY CUNNINGHAM 


NEW YORKERS HAVE always needed 
quiet, serene, well-ordered places to 
call home. In the nineteenth century, 
when the small port city was trans- 
formed into a thriving commercial 
and industrial metropolis, Manhat- 
tan’s inhabitants found they had to 
live with malodorous factories and 
slaughterhouses, often located just a 
little too near the town houses and 
brownstones going up in newly ex- 


panding residential neighborhoods. 
And horse-driven carriages and vans 
clogged and littered the streets. It’s 
not hard to imagine why the interiors 
of the nineteenth-century house were 
so often transformed into cocoons of 
velvet and brocade upholstery and 
walnut and mahogany paneling and 
furniture, all lit by the dim glow of 
crystal chandeliers. 

Now that office buildings have 


<< 


ABOVE: “It’s a decidedly American approach to tradition, 





, 


says Bunny Williams of the Park 


Avenue duplex she designed for collectors of architectural drawings and early-20th-century 
, paintings. Watercolors by Teddy Millington-Drake hang above the staircase in the entrance hall. 
Striped wallcovering from Clarence House. LEFT: A 1986 work by Warren Brandt hangs beside 
the living room fireplace; over the mantel is a Regency gilt clock. Needlepoint pillows on the sofa 
complement the early-18th-century English open-arm chair, from Stair & Company. Stark carpet. 
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supplanted factories and slaughter- 
houses, and subways, buses and cars 
have replaced horses, one wouldn’t 
think the secluded retreat would be 
so imperative. But New York’s messy 
vitality and its jarring rhythms and 
tensions remain. Pollution, litter and 
other urban problems didn’t go away, 
they only changed form. In response, 
city residences still provide strong 
antidotes to the teeming life at the 
doorstep. But instead of the dark and 
somber nineteenth-century interior, 
the late-twentieth-century concept is 
lighter, sunnier and more comfortable. 
As demonstrated in a Park Avenue 
duplex designed by Bunny Williams 
for a couple with grown children, the 
trappings may be quite traditionally 
classical. The approach Williams has 
taken belongs to a genre of interior 
design that uses the English country 
house as its departure point. It is eas- 
ily recognized by large plump sofas 
and chairs upholstered in bold floral 
chintzes, an emphasis on vibrant col- 
ors and a strong dependence on eigh- 
teenth-century English antiques with 
the occasional inclusion of Louis XVI 
bergéres. The casual blend of differ- 
ently scaled pieces, and of varying 
patterns and textures of fabrics, 
ranges from the burnished formality 
of gilt George III mirrors to the pic- 
turesque nubbiness o! 
pillows. “I want an inter) 
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LEFT: Fairfield Porter’s The Plane Tree, circa 
1952, is above an 18th-century English demi- 
lune table in the living room. A 19th-century 
checkerboard pedestal table stands at left. 


“They didn’t want the apartment to be osten- 
tatious, but subtler, as though they’d lived 
there a long time,” says Williams. RIGHT: In 
the living room, needlework pillows adorn 
one of the sofas. Drapery fabric from Stro- 
heim & Romann; chintz from Bailey & Griffin. 


if it evolved over a period of time,” 
says Williams. 

The style, based on a look that de- 
veloped naturally over the last two 
centuries, began to take shape several 
decades ago with the efforts of certain 
designers in England and America. 
“But the American version is tidier 
and more designed than the real 
thing,” Williams points out. “Fur- 
thermore, our light is different, so we 
use fresher colors.” Williams, who 
spent twenty-two years at Parish- 
Hadley, the New York firm noted for 
its adaptation of the English country- 
house look, started her own company 
two years ago. Already her work is 
being recognized for its softer per- 
sonal stamp. “I like to decorate in a 
loose enough way that clients feel 
they can still add to the interior as 
time goes on,” she says. 

While social historians attribute 
the American fascination with the 
English country house to the ten- 
dency for a newer society to look to- 
ward the older European one for its 
rules of taste and propriety, or to the 
nostalgia for a pastoral preindustrial 
era, one can see more practical rea- 
sons why the English model appeals 
to the contemporary city dweller. It 
exudes a hominess that, when done 
well, is not cloying or folksy. And 
within this sophisticated and under- 
stated setting, fine furnishings and 
artworks stand out without looking 
as if they were in a museum. 

In the case of the apartment Wil- 
liams designed, the owners are seri- 
ous collectors of English furniture 
and have an art collection that in- 
cludes Impressionist, early-twentieth- 
century and contemporary works, and 
rare architectural drawings. “The hus- 
band is passionately involved with de- 
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It belongs to a genre of 
design that uses the 
English country house 
as its departure point. 


“My favorite thing about the apartment is its 
accessibility—it can be both very casual and 
very glamorous,” says the designer. Saules 
dans le Brouillard, 1905, by Gustave Loiseau 
hangs above the piano in the living room. 


sign—I’ve never met a client with a 
better instinct,” Williams notes. “He 
doesn’t change his mind. And he re- 
members things. That’s difficult to do 
over a year and a half.” 

On the other hand, the family is 
quite close and likes to live infor- 
mally. Williams knows that apart- 
ments and houses, like the people 
who live in them, need to breathe. 
“It’s important not to have too many 
matching fabrics,” she explains, as an 
example. “And you need a mix of tex- 
tures and finishes.” 

Combining different textures or 
patterns alone, of course, is not suffi- 
cient to carry off the look. Larger 
principles seem to govern the settings 
Williams creates. The most obvious is 
a sense of cohesion. Given that all the 
spaces and furnishings look related 
by virtue of the design theme, the col- 
ors and the selection of English fur- 
niture made between 1720 and 1810, 
it shouldn’t be hard to achieve a sur- 
face unity. But more important are 
the architectural adjustments that un- 
derlie the design and subtly tie the 
rooms together. 

The less obvious unity was created 
by small changes that Williams and 
architect John Tackett made before 
she began to work on the rest of the 
apartment. Set in a prewar building, 
the duplex already had a gracious lay- 
out, with ceilings ten and a half feet 
high. But it still needed certain refine- 
ments. For example, Williams saw 
that the arched doorways in the en- 





trance hall were of different heights 
and sizes. She squared them off and 
emphasized the entrances to the main 
rooms by making the openings the 
same height and width. The strategy 
makes the spaces grander. “I like the 
feeling of tall doors,” she explains. 
“There is an elegance about going 
through something that is high.” 
The living room would normally 
be one long rectilinear space, except 
that a corner has been notched out for 
a terrace. Williams accentuated the 
two sitting areas created by the in- 
dentation with a variation on a post- 
and-lintel structure clad with clas- 
sically detailed paneling. 
Establishing a separate identity for 
each of the rooms, however, was as 
important to the designer as provid- 
ing an underlying cohesion. For ex- 
ample, a library is expected to be 
intimate. Williams and the residents, 
however, didn’t want it to be gloomy. 


u& 


So she tore out the existing panel- 


ing, “a crude, pecky gray cypress that 
was out of place there,” and hired 
craftsmen in England to fabricate 
new pine paneling. In a west-facing 
room that opens onto a narrow ter- 
race, the pine’s deep honey hue gives 
the room a light, warm tone. 

Whereas the walls of the library are 
sheathed in wood, the living room 
walls are surfaced in linen that has 
been painted off-white, then glazed 
a medium pink and sanded so the 
paint shows through. “It gives the 
walls a worn quality,” says Williams. 
The striped draperies in the living 
room are deliberately low-key, and 
the valances are slightly “pinched.” 
Draperies should look soft, Williams 
maintains, “so you know they are 
made of fabric, not cardboard.” 

In the dining room, the designer 
disobeyed her own admonition about 
not having all the patterns match. 
There, the walls and draperies are cut 
from the same cloth, a_ blue-and- 
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“Their collection of blue-and-white porcelain 
inspired my idea for the dining room,” says 
Williams. LEFT: Henri-Charles Manguin’s Glai- 
euls, Vase de Fleurs, 1924, is above the dining 
room’s original marble fireplace. Wallcover- 
ing and drapery fabric from André Bon; Wa- 
terford crystal chandelier; Baccarat stemware. 


carpet. A country kitchen it is not. 

Despite the attention paid to Wil- 
liams’s aesthetic standards, the fur- 
nishings are extremely comfortable. 
“An apartment must be livable,” she 
says. “You have to be able to sit down 
and find a small table nearby to put 
something on. There have to be lights 
to read by. And the furniture should 
be arranged so it’s possible to have 
casual conversations without having 
to move furniture around.” 

Comfort, in both its psychological 
and functional connotations, has be- 
come the special province of the in- 
terior design profession. That may 
seem ironic, for some designers, in 
attempting to create an interior that 
exudes comfort, arrive at the claus- 
trophobic. Too many plump pillows 
and deep seats, and too many tables 
and lamps to bump into, can drive 


Williams knows that houses and apartments, like people, need to breathe. 


white toile. The result is dramatic 
without being coy, and informal 
without resembling a kitchen in Pro- 
vence. “I got the idea because of the 
blue-and-white china the owners 
have in their collection,” Williams ex- 
plains. But she has tempered the pat- 
tern with an assortment of antiques, 
including a Sheraton mahogany din- 
ing table and eight Hepplewhite chairs 
with leather seats, an Adam side ta- 
ble and eight sturdy-looking English 
chairs from the early eighteenth cen- 
tury, all accented by a large crystal 
chandelier and an antique Oriental 


“An entire pine-paneled room was fabricated 
by Crowther of Syon Lodge,” she says. RIGHT: 
Two paintings by Hayley Lever are displayed 
in the library. An architectural drawing hangs 
above the sofa. Paired vases on the mantel 
and the paper knife on desk are from Kent- 
shire Galleries. Desk lamp from Marvin Alex- 
ander. Brunschwig & Fils sofa velvet; Boussac 
of France chintz on pillows. Carpet from Stark. 











“It feels more like a house than an apartment,” says the husband. ABOVE: A sitting area in the 
master bedroom is furnished with a mixture of European antiques, including a painted Sheraton 
armchair and a painted Italian cabriole-leg table beside the upholstered chair and ottoman. 
BELOW: A pair of 19th-century lusterware plates are set on the carved marble mantelpiece. 
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RIGHT: Williams designed the four-poster in 
master bedroom after an early-19th-cen- 
English bed. Wallcovering from Boussac 
nee; Brunschwig & Fils canopy lining; 
yn, Flynn, Martin & Manges carpet. 


the resident to distraction. For this 
reason, as well, the interior should 
not look too “done.” As Bunny Wil- 
liams puts it, “It is more elegant not 
to be overstated.” 

Because styles evolve and _ tastes 
change, it’s conceivable that the An- 
glo-American country-house style 
could evolve into something else. But 
Williams’s basic sensibility, grounded 
in principles that are timeless, no 
doubt will survive. And while the 
needs or preferences of her future cli- 
ents may change in due course, it is 
likely that if they live in New York, 
they will still desire the same thing: 
a soothing, well-ordered, pleasant 
place to come home to. With Bunny 
Williams they also get something re- 
markably polished. 0 
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NEW YORK Is, to borrow from E. B. 
White, the capital of extremes—“the 
gaudiest, most beautiful, most crowd- 
ed, most private, most satisfying, most 
heartbreaking city in all history.” 
Interior designer Melvin Dwork, a 
transplanted Kansas Citian, has clev- 
erly succeeded in carving out a com- 
fortable, stylish niche for himself in 
SoHo that plays off and smoothes over 
Manhattan’s myriad contradictions. 


Columbian artworks and abstract and 
figurative drawings (two by Fran- 
coise Gilot)—reveals how canny the 
designer has been in troubleshooting 
New York’s drawbacks. 

What first sold Dwork on moving 
to a former precinct house—besides 
its unusual history and vestigial air 
of security—was the towering two- 
story multipaned window that show- 
ers the living room with light. But 


OPPOSITE: “By just moving a wall, changing 
a door or putting in freestanding cabinets, the 
most ordinary space can come to life,” says 
the designer, who installed a travertine mar- 
ble chimney breast with an elevated hearth in 
the living room. Joseph Glasco’s Odalisque, 
which was commissioned by Dwork, domi- 
nates the room, where pre-Columbian, native 
American and African objects are inter- 
spersed. Fabric on stool near fireplace, Ma- 
nuel Canovas. Lightolier recessed lighting. 


Elements of Style in SoHo 


A Designers Duplex in a Renovated Police Headquarters - 


INTERIOR DESIGN BY MELVIN DWORK, ASID 


Rebuilding the inner space of a du- 
plex in a turn-of-the-century precinct 
house by a picturesque neighborhood 
park, Dwork has designed a coolly 
elegant, totally unconventional resi- 
dence that mixes contemporary and 
traditional themes in a sophisticated 
yet understated fashion. “Every day 
in Manhattan is a challenge,” Dwork 
admits. “It’s filthy dirty, and I hate 
the bigness of it all. But I’m so used 
to it now that it doesn’t bother 
me. You just have to put up with it 
in exchange for what you get. New 
York has given me a lot—by support- 
ing me in my work, introducing me 
to the most extraordinary people, and 
allowing me to create a life I could 
never have had if I stayed out West.” 

Dwork is the first to point out that 
having a weekend retreat on Fire Is- 
land (see Architectural Digest, August 
1987) and a country house farther 
east on Shelter Island helps enor- 
mously in making metropolitan life 
more manageable. But one look at his 
Manhattan abode—filled with pre- 


“I love the change I go through each day,” 
says Melvin Dwork of traveling from his mid- 
town Manhattan office to his SoHo duplex 
in a turn-of-the-century precinct house. 
RIGHT: On a living room ledge are drawings 
by Frangoise Gilot and Aristide Maillol, By no 
Romeda’s Line, and a Colombian clay \ | 
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PHOTOGRAPHY BY PETER VITALE 





TEXT BY BROOKS PETERS 
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while the building’s initial reno- 
vators had done an adequate job of 
transforming the cramped office 
rooms of a police station into spacious 
split-level living quarters, serious ad- 
justments were in order. “I didn’t like 
the way the rooms were laid out,” 
Dwork says. ‘So I rebuilt them.” Be- 
sides closing off the kitchen, he en- 
larged the upstairs balcony. Then he 
removed a wooden staircase that was 
pressed up against one wall and in- 
stalled an iron one that rises dramati- 


cally from the floor to the balcony. 
Next he elevated the hearth and built 
a new chimney breast with a rare 
shade of light travertine marble. But 
true to his nonconformist style, 
Dwork refused to decorate the fire- 
place with any wall hangings. He left 
it bare. He also designed new cabi- 
netry and bookcases. 

Upstairs, where the master bed- 
room needed to be expanded, Dwork 
was equally ambitious. “There was a 
tiny closet near where I wanted to 


OPPOSITE: Under the stairs in the living room are a carving from New Guinea and a Chinese 
bamboo chair. Two high-back armchairs—one Flemish, at left, and the other French—are 17th 
century. BELOW: Gilot’s oil Paloma in Crib hangs over the sofa. “Both Gilot works were gifts,” says 
Dwork, who received a book of her artwork from the artist after meeting her last year. 








ABOVE: A living room vignette includes the 
Flemish armchair covered in tooled leather, a 
carved and ebonized Spanish table used as a 
bar and Howard Newman’s drawing Pin-up Girl. 


place my bed,” he says. “It was totally 
unusable, so I ripped it all out and 
made it a proper room.” And he 
transformed the hall leading to the 
second-floor entrance into a walk-in 
closet and dressing room. 

For over a year and a half Dwork 
was consumed by the renovation. “I 
was living in the mess,” he explains. 
“It was chaos.” But the delays had 
more to do with his busy internation- 
al work schedule and, ironically, the 
fact that he is a designer. ‘Designers 
have a difficult time doing things for 
themselves,” he notes. “After dealing 
with clients all day, the last thing I 
want to do is decide what fabric to 
use. I can do it for other people very 
easily. But to make a decision for my- 
self sometimes is nearly impossible.” 

Case in point: the simple, straight- 
forward yet generously proportioned 
sofa in the living room. “That sofa 
has gone through so many different 
phases,” Dwork recalls. “It started 
out as a one-arm sofa because I enjoy 
stretching out and watching televi- 
sion. But it looked awful. I couldn’t 
figure out what was wrong. So I 


asked a friend what he thought, and 
he suggested that I add the other arm 
to make it more cozy. It worked. Then 
I decided I didn’t like the fabric. It 
matched two chairs I had, but they 
weren't the right scale for the room, 
so I got rid of them.” Dwork, who 
confesses to being a chair fanatic (he 
once commissioned a family portrait 
of his collection), replaced them with 
a large green lounge chair. On another 
occasion he bought two high-back sev- 
enteenth-century European antiques— 
one French, the other Flemish. 

Ultimately, Dwork re-covered the 
sofa with a thick cotton chenille and 
arranged a roomy lounge chair in the 
same fabric on the opposite side of 
the low table (a trucker’s pallet that 
a friend found on the street). “The 
right fabric very often can soften a 
modern look,” he says. “I rarely use 
traditional fabric on furniture. Some- 
times a chair can get lost within the 
pattern. Something more textural 
brings out the line, the shape of the 
piece, and gives it more of a presence.” 

Just as crucial to Dwork’s aesthetic 
strategy is the sofa’s singular color— 
a hearty dark green. “I call it sick 
green,” he says, laughing. “It happens 
to be my favorite color.” And varia- 
tions of it are present throughout— 
from the lush parquet floors to the 
midnight-green upstairs walls. Ech- 
oes of the rich hue can also be found 
in aseventeenth-century Italian prim- 
itive still life by the bedroom door. 

The result of Dwork’s imaginative 
changes and versatile design ideas is 
a carefree, friendly atmosphere exud- 
ing serenity and warmth—and a 
total lack of pretension. “Nothing I 
do is done to create an effect,” he 
says. “It’s done for my comfort and 
the comfort of my friends. A home 
evolves over time. I’ve built mine 
around the things I love.” 0 


To maximize the master bedroom’s limited 
space, Dwork built in a desk, clothing storage 
and additional bookcases. Two late-18th-cen- 
tury portraits hang over the bed. On the desk 
are works by Rouben Ter-Arutunian and 
Frank Faulkner. Says the designer, “I prefer 
drawings to paintings for their spontaneity.” 
Slipper chair fabric from Lee Jofa. Stark carpet. 











ARETAITEC TURAL DIGESE 
VISES: 


Bobby Short 


TEXT BY JUDITH THURMAN ae 
PHOTOGRAPHY BY BILLY CUNNINGHAM 
















He has entertained at the Café Carlyle for 
more than 20 years, but in his New York 
apartment, Bobby Short (above) prefers to 
be alone. RIGHT: “It was the fashion for co- 
lonial ladies and gentlemen to carve their 
servants,” the musician says of the life-size 
19th-century Moroccan palace guard in the 
entrance hall. An early-18th-century Pe- 
ruvian portrait of Saint Catherine watches 
over a carved elephant chair from Ghana. 
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Short has combined colonial and folk art, which he says appeal to him “for their unpretentious charm,” with tribal art that he has collected over the 
past 20 years. In the living room, a Dogon door from Mali and an Ethiopian shield hang near a giltwood angel that has been turned into a lamp. 


THE SONGS OF BOBBY SHORT are the heirlooms of that 
lost age when social security still meant belonging to 
the Four Hundred, and certain hostesses would turn 
to Lady Mend for a little advice in “pulling a room 
together” before a visit by the newly footloose Wind- 
sors. It was the age, in repartee as in couture, of the 
bias cut, and Short distills the best of it—the easy 
authority of its style, the savoir faire of its romances, 
its urbanity. Not far into his first set, you want to 


smoke again, if only because you regret your grand- 
father’s silver cigarette case. You hope a velvety rain 
will be falling when you leave the Café Carlyle. 

At Madison and Seventy-sixth, Short is nearly as 
grand an institution as the Carlyle itself. He began 
performing there in 1968. Revolutions spend their 
fury, but love songs endure, and more than twenty 
years after his debut, Short is still singing them to a 
crowd whose birthright is to know how one reorders 
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champagne discreetly between numbers. He himself 
has never looked more dashing in a tuxedo. The kid 
in his old photographs was undoubtedly a great nat- 
ural musician, but the shine of youth didn’t suit him 
as well as does the luster of experience. 


“IT was a provincial,” Short notes dryly. “I came to 
New York from Illinois with no money and no col- 
lege education. My heroes were the old supper-club 
stars—Hildegarde, Dwight Fiske, Gertrude Niesen. 
They had lucrative careers and a civilized existence, 





and that attracted me. I cut my first LP, Songs of 
Bobby Short, in the mid-fifties, and my 1970 record- 
ing, Bobby Short Loves Cole Porter, brought me a whole 
new audience out of nowhere. But before I made my 
name, I struggled through a long time of being very 
young, of learning the rudiments of a very sophisti- 
cated profession, of trying to impress people who 
have been everywhere and done everything.” 

There is no sign of a struggle one recent evening at 
the Carlyle. Short has achieved a consummate ease at 


the piano and in his rapport with the audience. But 
there’s no slack to his work either. The pacing is 
brisk, the banter smart. It’s not surprising, then, that 
when he moved out of his former Manhattan apart- 
ment (see Architectural Digest, May 1979) to a new 
one three years ago, the musician deliberately sought 
a refuge from the tensions of his creative life. 

“T left a congested neighborhood,” he explains. 
“And I gave up nine big rooms with sixteen-foot 
ceilings. I wanted my office at home and a living 
space that was functional, pared down and pure. I'll 
never, ever again have a spare bedroom in New 
York! I summer in the south of France—that’s where 
I relax, and my house is filled with guests all season 
long. But this place is primarily for me. It’s about 
solitude. I live informally here. I make lunch for 
friends when I feel the urge to entertain, and give, at 
most, two big parties a year. ” 

The sleek racing bikes in the vestibule suggest the 
tone for Short’s décor, whose guiding principle is 
“no pretension.” The musician tore down the wall 







TE ttt eens en 


OPPOSITE: In another area of the living room, Le Corbusier chairs are ABOVE: Short with his Dalmation, Chili. BELOW: Mies van der Rohe 
balanced by two lithographs by Pierre Soulages. A Bamana headpiece chairs circle the dining table, which holds 19th-century English barley- 
rests on an end table near carved and bronze heads from Nigeria. twist candlesticks. By the screen is a dance mask from Burkina Faso. 
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between the living and dining rooms to give himself 


“s 


the “clean sweep of space.” He expanded the room’s 
seating capacity without diminishing its openness 
by adding banquettes under the windows and by 
selecting a glass dining table and Mies van der Rohe 
chairs. Bare floors, faux-skins, rice-paper lanterns, 
straw blinds, an antique Philippine bed and his col- 
lection of tribal art all contribute to “the tropical feel- 
ing of the apartment,” Short says. “I’m addicted to 
the easiness of white linen and the patina of old 


ivory and bone. The colonial style and the simplicity 
of its artifacts seem to suit me.” 

Simplicity is almost always the product of evolu- 
tionary rigor, and in Short’s apartment it reflects a 
fairly drastic triage of beloved objects and collections 
amassed over twenty years. Getting rid of things, he 
admits, was a wholesome necessity for someone who 
is, at heart, a sentimentalist. “It’s difficult for me to 
resist what I find attractive, and hard for me to part 
with it once it’s mine. But I hate clutter with an equal 
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OPPOSITE: Short’s “tramp” art pieces include an early-20th-century 
American hand-carved cross and commode, on which rest a matching 
box and a bust of Toussaint-Louverture. BELOW: A black-and-white 
freedom quilt, purchased in the 1960s by the musician, covers his bed. 








passion.” Because of the restricted hanging space, “I 
had to select only what I really loved for my walls.” 
The art includes two large modern canvases by 
Ronaldo de Juan, two Rouault lithographs and a por- 
trait of Short by Richard Merkin. 

This autumn, Short wraps up one of his busiest 
seasons in many years, so he will both need and en- 
joy his refuge more than ever. He will be appearing 
in Superstar, a documentary on Andy Warhol; has 
hosted a PBS special on Cole Porter; is recording a 
new album; and is chairman of the Duke Ellington 
Memorial Fund, which he founded. He is also, in his 
“leisure,” writing two books, and he has just com- 
pleted a three-city concert tour. Adapting his clubby 
style of performance to the scale of Symphony Hall 
hasn’t daunted him any more than the decorating of 
his apartment. “I’ve studied what a single person can 
achieve onstage, and if you do it properly, you can 
create the same intimacy in a large space as in a small 
one. I suppose I am,” he smiles, “a connoisseur of 
one-man shows.” (1 


ABOVE LEFT: A portrait of singer Jimmie Daniels, painted in the 1930s 
by Oliver Messel and given to Short by the late singer, gazes on wooden 
santos from the Philippines and Brazil. A Moroccan necklace and a 
storage box from the Kuba people of Zaire complete the grouping. 
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The Geeshy in ears 


AFTER THE TURN Of the last century, 
most youthful people yearned for a 
new and liberated modern era in 
which, as Cole Porter was to put it, 
“anything goes.” For artists on both 
sides of the Atlantic, this might mean 
a buoyant and overdue farewell to 
those nineteenth-century painting 
habits that required a reasonable fac- 
simile of things seen, and a willing- 
ness to rush head-on into new visual 
territory that dared to suggest that 
the artist had a perfect right to paint a 
horse blue, to make a round pitcher 
flat as a pancake, or to tilt a tabletop at 
so steep an angle that, were the laws 
of gravity still operating, everything 
would fall off. At every chance, it was 
demonstrated that art was first of all 
art, and not just adumb mirror image 
of grazing cows, well-to-do families 
and Parisian boulevards. Artists were 
free to invent any colors, shapes and 
spaces they pleased. 

Pushed to its logical conclusion, 
such freedom would stake out a di- 
rect path to the brave new world of 
abstract art, but there were many less 
radical way stations on this intrepid 
route, compromises that might still 
keep one foot in the past while the 
other stepped into an unknown fu- 
ture. The subject, that is, might re- 


Att: 
Modernist 
Still Lifes 


American Experiments with 
Radical European Ideas 


TEXT BY ROBERT ROSENBLUM 


Prickly Pears and Pomegranates, Konrad ¢ 
1929. Oil on board; 19%" x 23%". In th 
after World War I, as Cramer con 
explore modernism, his purely abstra: 
inspired by Wassily Kandinsky and 
Marc—became more representational, ref 
the influences of the Cubists and Céza 
Salander-O’Reilly Galleries Inc., New Yc 








BELOW: Still Life with Blue Bowl, Marsden Hartley, circa 1922. Oil on canvas, 2114” x 2542”. Feeling a stronger affinity for German 
Expressionism than for Cubism, Hartley moved to Berlin in 1913, where he developed a singular and complex aesthetic. Flat 
patterns, boldly colored with thickly applied paint and broad strokes, characterized his work. Richard York Gallery, New York. 





main moderately legible, but would 
also have to be of a kind that could be 
molded with minimal resistance to 
the artist’s new will. 

As for that subject, the still life 
seemed the most appropriate to be- 
lievers in the modernist faith. Pre- 
sumably, it narrated no story and 
therefore could not appeal to those 
who preferred to read a picture rather 
than look at it; and at least superfi- 
cially, its exclusion of human beings 
meant that the aesthetic laboratory 
would be unpolluted by old-fash- 
ioned emotions, easily conjured up 
by people cast in the role of smiling 
children or burdened old peasants. 
Looked at correctly, an arrangement 
of bowls, bottles, fruits and flowers 
on a simple tabletop might be trans- 
formed into a new kind of aesthetic 
solar system in which the properly 
trained eye could discern a structure 
stripped of narrative or sentiment, a 


OPPOSITE: Lilies in Blue Vase, Preston Dickin- 
son, circa 1928. Oil on canvas; 30%” x 204”. 
Relying on the “tabletop vocabulary” ad- 
vanced by Picasso, Braque and Gris, Dickin- 
son investigates the sharp-edged forms of 
fans, pencils, letters and mats in a compo- 
‘sition that also reflects his interest in chiaro- 
scuro. Jordan-Volpe Gallery, Inc., New York. 


pure core that only the artist could 
have distilled from the messy world 
all around us. 

In a vaguely mystical language, 
filled with phrases like significant 
form and plastic values, propagandists 
of this new viewpoint would claim 
that what counted in art were visual 
essences: The greatness of a Raphael 
Madonna resided not in its Christian 
message but in its underlying order- 
ing of volumes that might be seen on 
equal terms with the structural ge- 
nius residing below the surfaces of 
porcelain, linen, glass and fruit on a 
tabletop by Cézanne. It was, in fact, 





ABOVE: Still Life with Plate of Fruit, Patrick Henry Bruce, circa 1912. Oil on canvas; 14%” x 17%”. The Virginian artistocrat Bruce, 
who gradual! orbed and translated the progressiv > ideas of modernism into a personal style, was indebted to his friend Ma- 
tisse and the Delaunays for his approach to color ar | to Cézanne for his structural sense. Washburn Gallery, Inc., New York. 
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the still lifes of that enigmatic master 
that became for new generations of 
modernists the touchstone of artistic 
achievement, private systems of com- 
plex order offering in unadulterated 
form the visual harmonies of great 
art. For them, a bottle had more to 
do with cylindricality than with wine; 
an apple, more to do with sphericity 
than with the temptation of Eve. 

For many Americans learning the 
lessons of modern art both at home 
and abroad, the still life was the per- 
fect setup inside the artist’s ivory 
tower. It seemed to involve neither 


flesh nor feeling, neither story nor 
symbol, and might be easily manipu- 
lated, in the tradition of flower ar- 
rangement, by an artist attempting 
to master a personal world of self- 
sufficient aesthetic harmony. Upon 
these apparently neutral objects ex- 
citing new experiments might be per- 
formed. For those who went to Paris, 
the timing couldn’t have been bet- 
ter. In 1906, Cézanne’s death cast an 
extralong shadow of authority upon 
a young generation of painters who, 
like Patrick Henry Bruce, were trying 
to learn how a complete visual uni- 


verse, both animated and serene, 
could be created from the magnetic 
attraction and repulsion of fruit ar- 
ranged in a dish on a tablecloth. 

Not far behind in this pantheon 
was Matisse, who exploded on the 
Paris art scene in 1905, and whose 
shocking willingness to turn colors 
up to kindergarten flatness and in- 
tensity gave a tonic jolt to countless 
younger Americans. And even more 
audacious was the later lesson of the 
Cubists, who just before the First 
World War would split, fracture and 


continued on page 308 


OPPOSITE: Still Life with Flowers, William Schumacher, circa 1912. Oil on canvas; 22” x 18”. Boston-born and European-trained, the little- 
known Schumacher lived abroad for 16 years and frequently exhibited at the Paris Salon. Within a decade after painting this work— 
executed around the time he returned to the States—Schumacher would shift to Cubism. Schutz & Company, New York. BELOW: Violets 
and Petunias, Blanche Lazzell, circa 1920. Oil on incised panel; 1144” x 14”. Introduced to modernism in 1912 while studying at the 
Académie Moderne, Lazzell, a pioneer of abstraction in America, often showed a Cubist influence in her art. D. Wigmore Fine Art, Inc. 
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| Haute Couture in an East Side Dup 








INTERIOR DESIGN BY MARY MCFADDEN AND KOHLE YOHANNAN 


TEXT BY CAROLINE RENNOLDS MILBANK 


PHOTOGRAPHY BY BILLY CUNNINGHAM 


ABOVE: “I wanted to create a stage set with a Mexican flavor,” says couturier 
Mary McFadden of the Upper East Side duplex she designed with her hus- 
band and design associate, Kohle Yohannan, for restaurateur Zarela Martinez. 
LEFT: Wrought-iron pedestals flank a 19th-century wheat thresher in a hallway. 


HER SPIRITED hospitality, along with 
her authentic food, is what makes 
Zarela Martinez one of Manhattan’s 
premier Mexican restaurateurs. Ener- 
getic and gregarious, she keeps the 
pace hopping at Zarela, where the 
menu is inspired by the dinner par- 
ties she knew growing up on a cat- 
tle ranch in Mexico. Martinez often 
brings the festivities home to her 


Upper East Side duplex, conducting 
lively cooking-class parties in her 
terra-cotta-and-turquoise dining area/ 
kitchen, which is presided over by a 
rather benign-looking scarecrow wo- 
ven from straw. 

When she discovered the duplex, 
in a carriage house that would be per- 
fect for her and her teenage twin 
sons, Martinez already knew whom 


“Zarela’s a night person,” McFadden says. “I used lighting and soft golden 
touches so the apartment would work well in the evening.” BELOW: Bleached- 
wood floors and walls painted with sand enhance the spare, subtly weathered 
look of the living room. A Mexican serape, accented by signature McFadden 
Marii pleated cushions, covers the sofa; above it is an Early American wooden 
shutter. By the fireplace are a Japanese octagonal wooden container and the 
branding iron from Martinez’s family ranch in Mexico. The decoy is American. 
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“T do a lot of entertaining, and because I’m a 
chef, all of my parties revolve around food,” 
Martinez says. RIGHT: In the dining area/ 
kitchen, a vintage Mexican woven straw scare- 
crow overlooks the table, set with Mexican 
embroidered cottons, pottery and glassware. 


she would enlist for help in decorat- 
ing. Besides running a restaurant, lec- 
turing on ancient foods of Mexico, 
developing a line of spices and writ- 
ing a cookbook, she also caters, and 
one of her earliest clients was fashion 
designer Mary McFadden. Martinez 
was entranced from the start with 
how her food was transformed by Mc- 
Fadden’s art of table setting. “Mary 
will wrap a textile around an alabas- 
ter vase for even the orange juice,” 
she says. “I love her attention to de- 
tail, her ability to create an atmo- 
sphere that’s magical—that’s what I 
wanted for my apartment.” 

Having designed her own living 
and working spaces, as well as such 
products as wallcoverings and linens, 
McFadden and her husband, Kohle 
Yohannan, who is also her design as- 
sociate, needed no urging to branch 
out into interior decoration. Marti- 
nez’s enthusiasm was hard to resist, 
and besides, there were correlations 
between creating a look of old Mexi- 
co for a Manhattan carriage house 


‘I’m proud of being Mexican, and I wanted that to show in my house,” says 
Martinez. PRECEDING PAGES: The living room’s centerpiece is a gold- and 
copper-leafed low table with Marii<pleats and hand-blown Mexican glass balls 
designed by McFadden and Yohannan. Circa 1930 boat gears function as tie- 
backs for the moiré valances. A serape and Zapotec weavings cover the sofa. 
The vessel beneath the rough-hewn mirror is pre-Columbian. LEFT: Atop the 
copper-leafed piano, a pre-Columbian figure is flanked by Mexican lanterns. 


and designing a fashion collection. 

Ever since she began her business 
in 1973, Mary McFadden has looked 
to other cultures for inspiration. Al- 
though her signatures—the Marii 
pleating, macramé details, quilting, 
embroideries and beadwork—remain 
constant, the genesis of patterns, col- 
ors and shapes can be as diverse as 
ancient China, India, Renaissance It- 
aly, Persia or the Napoleonic era, and 


~ 


~she always begins not by making 


sketches but with research into the 
painting, sculpture, crafts, literature 
and music of another country or 
time. Having already delved into the 
cultural history of Mexico for collec- 
tions she called Texcoco and Olmec, 
McFadden came to the project with a 
knowledge of the colors and objects 
that Martinez’s heritage demanded. 
Martinez herself provided many of 








Everywhere there is a strong feeling of the artisan’s hand. 


“Tm very interested in buying Mexican art- 
work and textiles and changing them around 
to create different moods,” says Martinez. 
“It’s great having such a livable refuge.” In 
the master bedroom, a Mexican cotton lace 
bedcover is adorned with Marii pleated cush- 
ions and golden rose chains from bridal bou- 
quets in Mary McFadden’s couture collection. 


the starting points. “She dresses in 
hot colors, along with black,” McFad- 
den notes, so there was a precedent 
for the Marii pleated cushions of pur- 
ple, ocher, turquoise, hot pink and 
red, as well as for the black Marii 
pleating on the low table. And Marti- 
nez had long been collecting Mexican 
paintings, photographs and handi- 


-crafts, such as the woven and em- 


broidered textiles that are displayed 
throughout the apartment. The res- 


taurateur has a sense of how people 
congregate, which dictated that the 
space should flow from the dining ta- 
ble opposite the work island in the 
kitchen to the piano, set diagonally a 
hallway away. Both McFadden and 
Yohannan read Martinez’s memoirs 


describing the convivial house parties 
at the ranch, where her extended 
family would gather for music, danc- 
ing, food, drink and conversation. 


continued on page 312 
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INTERIOR DESIGN BY ROBERT METZGER, ASID, AND MICHAEL CHRISTIANO 
TEXT BY THOMAS MALLON PHOTOGRAPHY BY JAIME ARDILES-ARCE 


Period Splendor on Fifth 
Eighteenth-Century French Style Inspires a DVletropolitan Design 


Taking inspiration from 18th-century France, interior designer Robert Metzger and his associate, Michael Christiano, worked 
closely with their clients in assembling a collection of Louis XV and Louis XVI pieces for the couple’s Fifth Avenue apartment. 
“To get a collection like this together in two years is outstanding,” says Metzger. OPPOSITE: A Louis XVI clock stands before 
a gilt Régence mirror in the living room. BELOW: Portrait of Madame de Jassaud and Her Children presides over the living room. 
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PRECEDING PAGES: For the living room, Metzger and Christiano sought the air of a Louis XV salon brought into the 20th century, 
juxtaposing period furnishings and paintings with contemporary upholstered pieces and pale colors. The 17th-century flower paint- 
ing by Jean-Baptiste Monnoyer is one of a pair. Elsewhere are a 17th-century coromandel sereen, and a set of Louis XV fauteuils signed 
“Cresson.” In foreground is a Louis XVI marquetry writing table by Topino, beyond which is a marble-topped gilt table by Cuvilliés. 
A pair of Louis XVI taborets from Versailles serve as low tables. Silk velvet on the méridiennes is from Manuel Canovas; Clarence 
House fabric covers the sofa and front of fauteuils. Pillow satin and striped fabric for draperies and fauteuil backs, Scalamandre. 


ASK ROBERT METZGER about his reputa- 
tion for the dramatic, and he'll slyly 
respond, “Well, I’m not timid.” It cer- 
tainly took flair to spend part of 1989, 
the bicentennial of the French Revo- 
lution, shopping in Paris for enough 
Louis XV and Louis XVI furniture to 
complete one of the most extensive 
period redecorations that the design- 
er and his associate, Michael Christi- 
ano, have ever done. 

Their clients had looked for an 
apartment in New York for three or 


four years, finally selecting one on 
Fifth Avenue opposite Central Park. 
“It was in terrible condition,” the 
wife remembers. “Nothing had been 
done to it in about thirty years.” But 
the size of the rooms and the height 
of the ceilings appealed to her, offer- 
ing possibilities for a more formal 
look than the couple have in their res- 
idences in Palm Beach and southern 
New Jersey. “I didn’t realize we were 
going to do it to this extent,” she 
says of the eighteenth-century-style 





rooms that resulted—though Robert 
Metzger remembers her arriving at 
his office on East Fifty-eighth Street 
carrying a book about Versailles. 

Recalling the four shopping trips 
to Paris that she and her husband 
made with Metzger and Christiano, 
the wife says with a laugh, “His stam- 
ina was unbelievable. We’d be run- 
ning from nine-thirty in the morning 
until seven o’clock at night. We’d 
close up Didier Aaron.” Robert Metz- 
ger describes her as “a woman with 
no formal training in antiques and 
decoration, but one who instinctively 
goes to the right piece.” In four trips, 
the team accomplished what he says 
couldn’t be finished in New York 
“in your lifetime.” 

Metzger can’t overestimate the im- 
portance of the entrance hall that he 
and Christiano created for the fourth- 
floor apartment. “I don’t care if you 
spend ten million dollars on the 
back,” he says. “It’s when you walk 
in that door—that is your statement 
about how the rest of the house is go- 
ing to be.” Asked how this particular 
entrance hall, its floor inlaid with 
marble and onyx, makes that state- 
ment, Metzger declares: “It’s drop- 
dead.” According to the designer, 
Americans tend to neglect both floors 
and ceilings. But that charge can’t be 
made in this case. The blue onyx that 
Christiano found for the floor has an 
almost uncanny depth—he compares 
it to seawater—and the bronze-and- 
glass Russian lantern that is sus- 
pended above it is, by Metzger’s own 


LEFT: The designers created what they de- 
scribe as a “French flavor” for the library by 
lightening the existing Georgian-style panel- 
ing and adding Empire antiques. Two early- 
19th-century Chinese Export paintings hang 
to one side of the chimneypiece. Low tables 
were fashioned from a pair of Louis XIV mar- 
quetry panels. The Empire fauteuil is mahog- 
any. Velvet on tub chair and drapery fringe, 
Brunschwig & Fils. Carpet from Edward Fields. 
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dramatic standard, “sensational.” But 
what about the faithfulness to eigh- 
teenth-century France that the en- 
trance hall presages? “The courts 
were so intermarried—it’s quite nor- 
mal,” says the designer. The Bourbon 
taste for the Oriental style shows up 
in the antique lacquered panels on 
the walls of the entrance hall. 

The living room manages to de- 
liver the coup de foudre promised by 
the entrance hall—and to be unex- 
pectedly welcoming, too. Metzger and 
Christiano pulled off this feat by first 
installing an array of museum-qual- 
ity antiques and then adding contem- 
porary upholstered furniture in paler 
colors: “There was no such thing as a 
deeply upholstered sofa or a coffee ta- 
ble in the eighteenth century,” says 


Metzger, who points out that he and 
Christiano never forgot that they 
were designing for people wanting to 
live in 1990, even as they enjoy the 
creations of the ancien régime. A pair 
of méridiennes are upholstered in a 
color that recalls the onyx of the en- 
trance hall. The blue carpet in the li- 
brary does the same. 

Presiding over the living room is 
Portrait of Madame de Jassaud and Her 
Children, “a regular regal lady,” says 
Metzger. The portrait, an eighteenth- 
century work by Nicolas de Largil- 
liére, adorns the wall opposite a sev- 


enteenth-century coromandel screen. 
The wife, however, wasn’t so sure 
about the pair of Jean-Baptiste Mon- 
noyer flower paintings that the cou- 
ple and the designers had brought 
back from one of their trips to Paris. 
But when the four of them, on a side 
trip to Versailles, saw some similar 
works by the court painter on dis- 
play, her mind was made up. 

The twelve nineteenth-century 
Russian chairs now around the Louis 
XVI dining room table were created 
in the Louis XVI style, as were a pair 


continued on page 312 


Early-19th-century Russian chairs, a Louis XVI dining table and Fortuny fabrics 
impart “a sense of glamour and excitement” to the dining room, says Metzger. The 
chandelier is Louis XV. Chinoiserie panels are illuminated by Louis XVI sconces and 
Empire candelabra. Italian consoles are from Stair & Company. Savonnerie carpet. 
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“Somebody has an apartment with a candelabrum that’s 
pretty and a table that’s pretty and a pair of chairs that are 
pretty—but to walk into a whole apartment where each 
thing is so exquisite .. .” says Metzger. Highlighted in the 
eto aoe eee Om Ld eae a as Tea att cee CET 
early—Louis XV bureau plat and, rear left, a Louis XVI writing 
table signed “Topino.” Floral print, Clarence House. Carle- 
ton V stripe. Cowtan & Tout desk chair fabric. Stark carpet. 





Restrained 
Glamour for 


the City 


Cosmopolitan References 
Imbue a Sleek Apartment 


Overlooking the Park 


INTERIOR DESIGN BY JAY SPECTRE, ASID 
AND GEOFFREY N. BRADFIELD 

TEXT BY PETER CARLSEN 
PHOTOGRAPHY BY DURSTON SAYLOR 


TUCKED AWAY IN one of those intimate 
clusters of Fifth Avenue buildings in 
midtown Manhattan that are pro- 
tected from further drastic external 
alteration by the Landmarks Pres- 
ervation Commission is an elegant, 
oblong apartment. 

“T’ve worked with the owners sev- 
eral times before,” says Jay Spectre, 
“and they live very well, but not 
overly ostentatiously. They are inter- 
national, without being oppressively 
so—they have their roots in their 
own country and are proud of it. 

“We like the apartment, too, be- 
cause of its location on Central Park’s 
famous tree-line level, where the sev- 
enth-floor windows overlook but 
aren't overwhelmed by the midtown 
skyline, with its romantic flourishes 
and allusionistic styles of buildings 
from the 1930s.” 

In fact, says Spectre’s partner, 


For a Fifth Avenue pied-a-terre in a 1920s 
building, Jay Spectre and Geoffrey Bradfield 
used a neutral palette as a backdrop for 
an extensive art collection belonging toa well- 
traveled couple. Mirrors expand the space, 
emphasizing the view of Central Park. In the 
living room, artworks include Archipenko’s 
sculpture Flat Torso, reflected in the mirror at 
left, and Degas’s Femme Surprise. Chair, sofa 
and wall fabric, Clarence House. Rosecore car- 
pet. FOLLOWING PAGES: A Japanese screen 
adds an exotic touch to the contemporary 
design. Pillow fabric from Brunschwig & Fils 
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Geoffrey Bradfield, ‘I remember ob- 
serving, ‘Let’s just forget about that 
famous skyline and focus on creating 
a still life of space, a long, angular 
pool of light and shade.’ ” 

Both Spectre and Bradfield agree 
that there was very little structural 
work to be done on the apartment. 
“Those flats from the twenties are 
really classics,” says Bradfield. “They 
were laid out in what was perhaps a 
superior era in terms of service and 
amenities. We decided that, given the 
relatively modern space and no major 
architectural features to speak of, we 
would focus on displaying objects of 
museum value. 


“In the living room, we had the 
walls padded to suggest a templelike 
calm, then hung Tamayos and Picas- 
sos on the wall, and felt extremely 


happy about the whole thing even at 
that point,” says Bradfield. “That's 
the incomparable luxury of working 
with good art. So in effect it seemed a 
very easy, logical project for us. Paint- 
ings, flowers and mirrors. In the bed- 
room, for example, a sublime Picasso 
pastel, Portrait de Femme—a study of 
his mistress Marie-Thérése painted in 
1936-37—is predominantly blue. We 
added brown panels behind it, pil- 
lows that picked up the blue, and a 
shot of yellow in the flowers.” 

A magnificent six-panel Japanese 
screen—a landscape painted on gold 


foil—in the living room lends an al- 
most imperial touch, and its color and 
form create a surrealistic feeling. In- 
terestingly, the English pieces in the 
apartment, perhaps because of Brad- 
field’s enthusiasm for things British, 
are used with a festive sense rather 
than with an aura of formality. The 


‘eighteenth-century nightstand, for 


example, is strewn with little Japa- 
nese objects, mostly late nineteenth 
century and quietly eccentric. The 
faux-bamboo Regency chairs in the 
dining area, however, are quite seri- 
ous and sensuously lovely. 


“This is one of my favorite projects in years,” says Spectre, who has worked with the 
residents on several occasions and has tried to create an international atmosphere each 
time. “It gave me an opportunity to apply a Rolls-Royce standard to a pied-a-terre.” BE- 
LOW: Louise Nevelson’s construction Night Rhythm II is given prominence in the study, 
where family photos line the desk. Horsehide sofa and pillow fabric, Clarence House. 





The visitor keeps coming back to 
the chief virtue of the apartment—its 
extraordinary variety and richness, 
its almost lighthearted arrangement 
of treasured possessions. 

“T think,” recalls Geoffrey Brad- 
field, “that it was Jane Austen who 
said, ‘Some prefer mountains; we pre- 
fer hills,’ and to me, that is the es- 
sence of what the English do so well. 
They don’t have to make a great big 
mountain of everything, and we 
didn’t do it here.” 

“Lean and clean,” says Spectre. 


continued on page 312 


BELOW AND RIGHT: A 1936 Picasso still life 
enlivens the dining niche, which contains an 
English mahogany table. Kangxi period por- 
celains and rare famille verte vases line the 
shelves. East Turkestan rug is from Dildarian. 
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Hombre Que Rie, at left, and f 
study of his mistress Marie-T 








Powder Blue Brush Pot, Kangxi period (1662-1722). Porcelain; 6” high. 
Monochrome porcelains were among the many beautiful and func- 
tional objects discerningly selected for the Chinese scholar’s table. Here, 
a brush pot is adorned with “powder blue” enamel, believed to have 
been created during the Kangxi period. E & J Frankel, Ltd., New York. 












Apple Green Ginger Jar, Kangxi period. Porcelain, wood and jade; 104” 
high. Included in the vast repertoire of green monochromes is the lumi- 
nous “apple green,” which was made by applying a transparent, un- 
crackled green enamel over a*crackled off-white glaze; the porcelain 
was then fired at a medium temperature. E & J Frankel, Ltd., New York. 
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Antiques: 


‘Chinese Dionne Porcelain 
Aesthetic Triumphs from the Qing Dynasty 


TEXT BY JOHN A. CUADRADO 


IN 1915, A STONE TABLET was excavated at Jing- 
dezhen, the vast urban kiln-complex that for more 
than one thousand years was the center of China’s 
porcelain industry. Entitled “Orders and Memo- 
randa on Porcelain,” the eighteenth-century tablet 
was one of many said to have been left behind by 
Tangying, a renowned director of the Imperial 
Porcelain Factory during the Qing Dynasty 
(1644-1911). Vowing to preserve “the rules of the 
art . . . for the use of after times,” Tangying took care 
to have the secrets of porcelain manufacture in- 
scribed in stone. Chief among the arcana he wished 
to preserve were surely the firing and glazing tech- 
niques essential to the creation of monochrome por- 
celains. These single-color wares reached an 
astonishing level of technical and aesthetic develop- 
ment during the reign of the Qing emperors, as an- 
cient glazes were rediscovered and a multitude of 
new ones were created. 

Devoid of the painted decoration characteristic of 












ylood Vase, Kangxi period. Porcelain; 1742” high. Regarded as one of thes 
s prized monochromes, “oxblood,” or lang yao, derived from copper q 
de, is a Kangxi period revival of glaze techniques developed in the early | 
it of the Ming Dynasty. Lemon Yellow Dish, Qianlong mark and period ~ 
36-95). Porcelain; 32” in diameter. Yellow, the imperial color of China, 
ears as a glaze in many subtle variations beginning with the Ming Dy- 
and continuing up to the 19th century. Both, J. J. Lally & Co., New York. 
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Imperial Tea Dust Vase, Qianlong mark and 
period. Porcelain; 13” high. Nien Hsi-yao, di- 
rector of the Imperial Porcelain Factory from 
1726 to 1736, is credited with inventing the 
“tea dust” glaze, which was achieved by 
insufflating green enamel upon a_yellow- 
brown ground. So treasured was this mono- 
chrome that the Qianlong emperor is said to 
have had it reserved solely for his use by law. 
Ralph M. Chait Galleries, Inc., New York. 


Pair of Mirror Black Bottle Vases, Kangxi pe- 
riod. Porcelain; 17” high each. The lustrous 
“mirror black” monochrome, called wu chin, 
meaning black gold, was created by combin- 
ing iron oxide with cobalt-rich manganese 
Fired in the full heat of a large kiln and, it is 
said, applied with as many as nine coats, 
“mirror black’’ wares were a specialty of the 
Kangxi period ceramist. Christie’s, New York. 


JOHN LE 


most of the porcelains exported to the West, the 
monochromes of the Qing Dynasty bespeak a Chi- 
nese interest in purity of form, line and color that 
was for a long time lost on Occidental collectors. 
They are the culmination of a centuries-old tradi- 
tion of monochrome production, and draw their 
strength from the reorganization of the Imperial 
Porcelain Factory undertaken by the Kangxi em- 
peror in 1680. The finest artisans in the empire 
were called to Jingdezhen and placed under the 
stewardship of officials appointed by the imperial 
household. The vast resources of the state treasury 
and the insatiable demand for porcelains from the 
court—up to twenty-seven thousand pieces, many 
of them monochromes, were sent to the Forbidden 
City each year—brought a flowering of the art that 
extended to private manufacturing as well. 
Innovations in kiln design and firing methods, 
improvements in the selection and refining of clays, 
and experiments in the composition of glazes re- 
sulted in monochromes of unmatched finesse. Coy 


names such as the t of old lama books” and 
“ashes of roses” wel ven by the Chinese to hues 
we can only guess at form part of; palette 





that has never been equaled. Qing chronicles tell us 
that colors were ground for thirty days before being 
brushed on in up to nine coats. Finishes of excep- 
tional delicacy, such as the “blue soufflé” or ““‘pow- 
der blue” glaze, were blown on through bamboo 
pipes covered with gauze. Recipes for glazes were 
zealously guarded, but the brilliance and transpar- 
ency of many Qing colors caused much speculation, 
leading contemporary observers to conclude that 
rubies and amethysts were ground into them. In 
1712, the Jesuit missionary Pére d’Entrecolles went 
so far as to decide that the essential ingredient for 
one spectacular glaze was a mixture of granulated 
red copper, alum and “‘boy’s urine.” 

The achievement of translucent celadons, gem- 
like blues and lyrical copper reds was a function 
not only of glazing but of firing. Expert workmen, 
trained to judge temperatures according to the color 
of the flame, were charged with regulating the feed- 
ing and venting of the kilns. Mistakes could be 
costly. Certain unintended variations in kiln atmo- 
sphere and temperature could, for example, trans- 
form an oxblood red into an off-green color. After 
about 1750, such mistakes in the development of 








oxbloods became more and more common. Later ox- 
bloods are streaked with blue and gray tones, and 
betray a glaze that overruns the foot-rim, which 
must be ground down. The loss of the secrets of this 
particularly prized shade caused no little consterna- 
tion. Even as late as 1882, the French consul noted 
that the Imperial Porcelain Factory was in the dis- 
agreeable position of being unable to fulfill repeated 
commands from the iron-willed—and unforgiv- 
ing—dowager empress, Cixi. 

The colors of Qing monochromes were important 
for more than decorative reasons. Many had ritual 
or hierarchical significance. The porcelains assigned 
to each member of the imperial household were 
strictly regulated according to color and design. 
Only the emperor, the empress and the empress 


Pair of Celadon Double-Gourd Vases, Qianlong mark and 
period. Porcelain; 13%" high each. Inspired by Song Dy- 
nasty wares, “celadon”—ranging from subtle shades of 
sea green to pale olive—was highly favored by the 
Oianlong emperor, a patron of the arts known for his 
interest in ceramic art. James B. Godfrey, New York. 


dowager had the right to monochromes of the egg- 
yolk hue known as “imperial yellow.” These were 
embellished by undulating five-clawed dragons 
delicately etched under the glaze. First-rank concu- 
bines were granted the high privilege of the use of 
yellow porcelains as well, but with the distinc- 
tion that their household wares were glazed white 
inside. White was the. color traditionally employed 
to honor the dead, and large services were created 
for the emperor and his retinue during the pro- 
longed periods of mourning customary at court. 
Porcelain ritual vessels in a variety of monochrome 
glazes were also employed by the emperor during 
worship in his role as intercessor between his sub- 
jects and the divine. Modeled after archaic bronze 


continued on page 314 


Cherry Red Meiping Vase, Kangxi period. Porcelain; 942” 
high. “Copper red,” from which both the “cherry red” 
and “oxblood” glazes are derived, was very difficult to 
fire and fell out of use shortly after it was developed 
during the first half of the 14th century. It would reap- 
pear some 300 years later. Pan-Asia Gallery, New York. 

















BEFORE AND AFTER: 


Before 


ABOVE: The Manhattan apartment of Kathy 
Brynner in a contemporary high rise as it 
looked “a moment before the curtain went 
up,” says designer Vicente Wolf. “Not shown 
were the movers, the florist and workmen 
preparing to attach a triangular table base.” 


The apartment has been reworked to suit 
Kathy Brynner’s “buoyant spirit,” says Wolf. 
RIGHT: He designed much of the furniture 
for the living/dining area, which overlooks 
the East River and is “very Zen in mood.” 
A Picasso drawing stands on the stone capi- 
tal from Quatrain; at left, a Tiepolo drawing. 


FOR A BUDDHIST, Manhattan is usually 
not on the eightfold path to nirvana, 
the place to find the peace of mind 
for a tranquil life. But high up in 
an apartment overlooking the East 
River, the mood is serene enough for 
a Buddhist monk, without effacing 
the personality of a young client ac- 
tively pursuing a variety of interests. 
“I wanted the feeling of walking 
on clouds,” says Vicente Wolf of the 
apartment he designed for Kathy 
Brynner, widow of Yul Brynner, in 
tones of gray, cream and off-white. 
The previous owners, more earth- 


Urban Renewal on High 





INTERIOR DESIGN BY VICENTE WOLF 

TEXT BY MANUELA HOELTERHOFF 

BEFORE PHOTOGRAPHY BY BILLY CUNNINGHAM 
AFTER PHOTOGRAPHY BY DURSTON SAYLOR 





bound and of another generation, 
padded about on parquet floors in an 
apartment darkly upholstered and 
heavily draperied, dining under- 
neath a wine-red glass chandelier. It 
was a traditional apartment inserted 
into a building of fairly recent vin- 
tage—dating to the sixties—with glass 
curtain walls, typically a historical 
and architectural blank. Wolf saw the 
possibilities immediately. 

“Yd worked in the building before, 
knew the space, the dimensions,” he 
says, and he felt at ease with the sen- 


RIGHT: Another view of the living/dining 
area before completion. BELOW: Six Jean 
Cocteau drawings, caricatures of Yul Bryn- 
ner as a phoenix rising from the ashes, be- 
came the logo for his production company. 
On the Frank Lloyd Wright-inspired con- 
sole/dining table are a Burmese Buddha and 
a Noguchi stone, which was Yul Brynner’s fa- 
vorite piece. Sofa fabric from J. Robert Scott. 











sible layout and the light he knew 
was on the other side of the draperies, 
begging to be let in. He also knew the 
client, who had lived for five years in 
a considerably more formal apart- 
ment Wolf had done with Bob Patino 
before the team split up two years ago. 
It had been designed for another cou- 
ple, who sold it to the Brynners in 
1985. When his widow decided to 
move into the new space, she turned 
to Wolf with ideas that were eas- 
ily accommodated as the apartment 
evolved over a period of some fifteen 


LEFT: Pillows and upholstered pieces being 
moved into a corner of the living area. 
BELOW: On a screen behind the 1950s-style 
sofa that Wolf designed is another Cocteau 
caricature of Yul Brynner. An African tribal 
figure stands at left. On a versatile rolling 
cube, foreground, rests a Buddha head found 
in Kyoto. Wooden chair is from Afghanistan. 
Fabric for window shades, Manuel Canovas. 
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ABOVE: In the study/guest bedroom, books 
temporarily cover the base that Vicente Wolf 
transformed into a daybed. When the apart- 
ment’s previous owners lived there, “the fur- 
nishings reflected an old way of thinking, 
with draperies, dark floors, reproduction an- 
tiques and chandeliers,” says the designer. 


weeks. With few structural changes 
necessary, the choices concerned 
mostly color, texture and furnishings. 

“When I was younger, every 
thought I had, well, that was that and 
it couldn’t be changed or in any way 
altered by the client. I’ve come to re- 
alize what a one-sided approach that 
is,” says Wolf. For the present apart- 
ment, he considered Kathy Brynner’s 
casual style of living and equally in- 
formal manner. ‘She’s a dancer by 
profession—she performed with Yul 
Brynner in The King and I—and is 
constantly in motion, a very active 
person who also likes to curl up on 
the sofa,” he says. At the same time, 
she needed the tranquillity for medi- 
tation and a work area for courses she 
is taking in psychology. “So in de- 
signing the space, I wanted it to be 
very flexible.” 

Though hardly palatial with just 
a living/dining area, study and bed- 
room, the space seemed to expand 





“She has a lighter-than-air personality,” Wolf 
says of Brynner, a dancer who is now study- 
ing psychology. LEFT: In the study/guest 
bedroom, her work area, the daybed is up- 
holstered in J. Robert Scott fabric. Shelves 
hold personal memorabilia. The oil is con- 
temporary Chinese. Carpet from Schumacher. 


once part of the floor was stippled 
and mottled with the apartment’s 
light colors, which are occasionally 
accented with a rose tint. It was a 
color Wolf incorporated into the com- 
forter and pillows in the bedroom 
after Kathy Brynner returned from 
Europe, bringing a magazine with 
a picture of a rose. “She loved the 
color, and it gave the place the right 
touch of softness and the unexpected,” 
he says. “It’s not something I would 
have done, but it worked perfectly.” 

A Burmese Buddha placed on a 
pedestal sets a muted tone in the en- 
trance hall. From her old apartment 
Brynner brought only those personal 
things that had meaning for her— 
books and artworks—leaving Wolf 
to design most of the furniture, be- 
ginning with the curving sofa that 
functions gracefully as a transition be- 
tween the entrance and the living 
area. Placed behind it is a three-part 
metal screen that catches the light 
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ABOVE: The empty master bedroom. Few 
structural changes were made to the apart- 
ment, although at first Brynner thought the 
space looked tight. “I wanted it to be sparse, 
but not pinched,” she says. Adds Wolf, “It 
wasn’t the space but the things in it. To see 
her in the old, constricted space was strange.” 


and creates a counterpoint to the silky 
sheen of the pillows and the undulat- 
ing forms of the sofa. 

Like so many things in the apart- 
ment, the screen is easily movable. 
Opposite an oversize sofa in the liv- 
ing area are two chairs set on cast- 
ers. Depending on her mood, Kathy 
Brynner, who likes informality, can 
roll the chairs over to the Frank Lloyd 
Wright-inspired console that doubles 
as a dining table, or closer to the low 
table made of frosted bronze glass. 

Another client might have pre- 
ferred to break through the narrow 
kitchen between the living area and 
study, to turn the latter into a dining 
room. But there were books to be ac- 
commodated along with a word pro- 
cessor, television and music system, 
and so the choice was easy. A few 
photographs in the study recall the 
actor, but his life is mostly kept out 
of view or related indirectly: Above 
the sofa in the living area, for in- 


RIGHT: “We wanted the bedroom to be soft, 
comfortable and serene,” says Wolf. Next to 
the club chair, which he designed, is an Afri- 
can chieftain’s chair that is used as a table; 
displayed on it is a Eugene Atget photograph 
of Versailles. The armchair is upholstered in 
fabric by Manuel Canovas. Schumacher carpet. 


stance, are six caricatures of him done 
by Jean Cocteau as logo studies for his 
production company. 

The current master of the house is 
Cagney, a Jack Russell terrier, whose 
stubby legs just barely get him to the 
top of the daybed in the study, a pre- 
ferred spot that can also double as 
guest quarters. In her own bedroom, 
recalls Wolf, his client insisted on a 
small change, with attractive conse- 
quences. “She said she didn’t want the 
frame I'd planned for the bed, and in 
the final analysis she was right. With- 
out it, the room was more expansive. 

“There is no ego here,” he contin- 
ues. “T think a truly successful job is a 
reflection of the client, not the de- 
signer. It’s not about me making a 
statement. I think the ‘designer room’ 
is dead. It’s now about who lives 
there and what they like. You like 
English, Déco, the fifties? A room, an 
apartment, doesn’t have to say just 
one thing.” 
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In Greenwich Village 


Amiable Sophistication Defines an 1840s Town House 


INTERIOR DESIGN BY THOMAS FLEMING OF IRVINE & FLEMING 
TEXT BY JOHN TAYLOR PHOTOGRAPHY BY BILLY CUNNINGHAM 





“The clients wanted something that would suit the feeling of a house, but that they could use 
while raising a family,” says Thomas Fleming of Irvine & Fleming. The living room of the 
1840s town house in Greenwich Village is “the most formal of the rooms,” he notes. “We filled it 
with comfortable, inviting furniture and materials.” Brunschwig & Fils velvet on the English 
slipper chair. Damask draperies from André Bon. Lee Jofa chintz. Scalamandré wallcovering. 


THOMAS FLEMING likes to proceed room by 
room, even object by object. “I think it’s 
the ideal way to work,” he says. “It lets 
you feel your way into a house, because 
sometimes it takes a while to figure out 
what’s best. I’d much rather work that 
way than rush in and complete everything 
from basement to attic in six months.” 

Such a deliberate approach also enables 
Fleming to avoid design clichés. Indeed, as 
can be seen in a town house he recently 
completed in New York’s Greenwich Vil- 
lage, his method produces delicately bal- 
anced interiors, rooms that are distinctive 
yet unforced. 

The brick residence, situated on a side 
street, has four stories and twelve rooms. It 
dates back to the 1840s, and original de- 
tails such as plaster moldings, chair rails, 
floorboards and carved marble fireplaces 
are intact. It is, in short, an elegant but 
unintimidating place, and the clients, who 
entertain regularly but also have two small 
children, were looking for a design that 
would bring out precisely those qualities. 

Although they were living in Tokyo 
and London while much of the work took 
place, they had very firm ideas about 
the outcome, and the house reflects their 
sensibilities as much as it does Fleming’s. 
“We sometimes went through dozens of 
pieces before we found the ones that were 
just right,” the designer says. “It was a 
true collaboration.” 

Fleming began with the parlor floor, a 
series of three rooms connected by 
wooden pocket doors. The first problem 
he faced there concerned, the windowless 
and rather dark middle room. Conven- 
tional wisdom dictates that a designer try 


to brighten up such an area. After consid- 
ering the matter, Fleming decided that in- 
stead of fighting the lack of light he should 
emphasize it. “There was no getting around 
the fact that it had no direct sunlight,” he 
says. “The question was how to turn that 
to our advantage.” 

The center room became the library. To 
introduce a degree of stateliness, Fleming, 
constructed four tall faux-rosewood book- 
cases and painted their interiors cardinal red. 
He placed a red-striped wallcovering on 
the walls, stained the floorboards a tobacco 
brown and added leather Regency chairs. 

By defining the center room of the lay- 
out with such rich colors, Fleming was 
able to accentuate the light, floral effect he 
planned for the rooms at either end. ‘They 
all work together because of the contrast,” 
he points out. “It creates the sensation al- 
most of looking through an hourglass. 
From the living room, your eye is drawn 
into the dark library and then out beyond 
into the sunroom.” 

Fleming's decoration of the living room 
evokes the sophistication of the mid-nine- 
teenth century. To establish an air of gran- 
deur, he designed red damask draperies 
with fringed valances. Those he hung 
from black-lacquered poles ornamented 
with gilt rings and finials. 

To soften the atmosphere, he then 
added a cream-colored wallcovering with 
a small floret pattern and a sofa and chairs 
done in chintz. “Good old chintz,”” Flem- 
ing says with an affectionate laugh. ‘It 
keeps the room from being too formal, 
too forbidding.” 

A sumptuous nineteenth-century Bes- 
sarabian rug was the final touch. Flem- 
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OPPOSITE: “I think the sunroom isa bright, whimsical room,” says Flem- 
ing. A rustic 1930s wicker settee and armchair contrast with the smooth 
black-and-white diamond-patterned floor. Decorating the window, which 
looks out to the garden below, are Scottish lace drapery sheers with 
Scalamandre glass beaded trim. Cowtan & Tout floral wallcovering. 


RIGHT: Vibrant hydrangeas add to the floral accents in the sunroom. 
BELOW: The informal dining room is graced with an 18th-century 
English gateleg table and 18th-century Windsor chairs. The room dis- 
plays the soft colors used throughout. Clarence House draperies. 


ing’s associate Richard Langham stumbled 
across it at the Winter Antiques Show in 
New York. It was just the sort of unpre- 
dictable inspiration his evolutionary ap- 
proach can produce. ‘People say, Start 
with the rug,” Fleming remarks. “We pre- 
fer to finish the room and then get the rug. 
That way you can come up with some- 
thing you would not have been able to 
anticipate but that’s a complete knockout.” 

The sunroom at the back of the parlor 
floor overlooks a multilevel garden—de- 
signed by Spruce Roden—that has tulip 
beds, a wisteria vine and a magnolia tree. 
Fleming thought it would make a perfect 
sunroom, but he didn’t think his clients 
would go along with the idea. “I was 
afraid they'd consider it too frivolous,” he 
confesses. “They might have felt that it 
wasn't serious enough, that it was wasting 
one of the spaces on the parlor floor.” 

He broached the idea somewhat tenta- 
tively. To his surprise, his clients agreed. 
Fleming struck a summerhouse note by 
furnishing the room with a 1930s wicker 
settee and armchair. The couple found the 
wooden-wheeled tea cart. The pieces still 
had their original paint. 

For a touch of drama, the designer 
stained the floor in a black-and-white dia- 
mond pattern. The windows were dressed 
with Scottish lace drapery sheers that in 
turn were trimmed with a glass bead 
fringe. “The lace filters the sun a bit, but 
you can look right through it,” Fleming 
says. “The beads catch the sun and make 
the room literally sparkle.” 

Below the sunroom is the dining room. 
Since it not only gives onto the garden but 
is connected directly to the kitchen, the de- 
signer felt an informal tone made sense 
there as well. ‘We wanted buoyancy, 
freshness, comfort,” he says. “We made it 
a country dining room.” 

continued on page 316 
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OPPOSITE: “As cool as a summer breeze and spacious as all outdoors” is how Fleming describes 


the master bedroom. “It’s a sentimental combination of pieces collected by the residents.” Steel 


bed designed by Fleming and his associate Richard Langham. Cowtan & Tout chintz. Stark rug. 


“The residents agreed with my idea for turning the room at the back of the parlor floor into a 
sunroom,” recalls Fleming. “I convinced them to take advantage of the view to the garden.” B 
LOW: A tulip bed adds a splash of color to the brick-accented garden, designed by Spruce Roden. 
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West Side Exoticism 


Evocative Textures and Cultural Allusions for Felicia Jones 


INTERIOR DESIGN BY RICHARD GILLETTE AND STEPHEN SHADLEY 
TEXT BY PATRICIA WARNER PHOTOGRAPHY BY DAVID GLOMB 
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OPPOSITE: “I wanted a mesa-like appearance,” explains Gillette of the living room walls, which were replastered with ocher- 
colored pigment. “Decorative wall treatments have become too illustrative for my taste. We wanted something more abstract and, 
therefore, more lasting.” The ceiling was decorated with some 2,500 sheets of tarnished silver leaf. An Auguste Bonheur oil is set 
over a bluestone fireplace designed by Gillette and Shadley. An inlaid Bugatti chair and side table are at left. Ushak carpet, Stark. 


FEW NEW YORK APARTMENT renovations are launched with 
an ancient Chinese ceremony to rid the rooms of evil spir- 
its. “Before so much as a hammer blow, our client insisted 
- we all walk through the place clapping and popping Chi- 
nese firecrackers to frighten bad omens out of the win- 
dows and away,” says interior designer Richard Gillette. 

After eight successful years of practice, Gillette and his 
partner, Stephen Shadley, are perfectly hip to the foibles of 
city dwellers. But even they confess that in designing the 
Central Park West residence of Felicia Jones and her nine- 
year old son, Christopher, they were in for a few surprises. 
Not least were the rock crystals that appeared on sills and 
in corners during the eight-month-long project, lest any- 
one’s energy flag. 

The apartment was set at the rear of a typical late-1920s 
building and offered some generous spaces, but also poky 
rooms, little natural light and no views. Besides the stygian 
mood, there was a general state of ruinous neglect. “It was 
a real challenge,” admits Gillette. “Stephen’s first remedy 
was to demolish some walls and extend the main hallway up 
sixty feet to an end wall with a window to bring in light.” 
But the focus was inescapably inward-directed, which 
spurred the designers to provide as much luminosity as 
possible by way of reflecting surfaces and filtered light. 

Today, the ocher frescoed walls, shimmering ceilings, 
dark floors and European and Asian furniture, textiles and 
pottery echo both the late nineteenth century’s rage for the 
Near and Far Eastern styles and the 1920s, when similar 
crosscurrents of fashion swept through Western décor. 
Prominently displayed is a collection of furniture designed 
by Carlo Bugatti in the 1890s and intricately inlaid in 
freely translated Mudejar style. 

Gillette and Shadley, whose clients have included such 
celebrities as Kathryn and Robert Altman (see Architectural 
Digest, March 1990), Diane Keaton, and Matthew Modine, 
enjoy collaborations with creative people and understand 
a client’s wish for well-camouflaged sanctuary. “It was 
clear that Mrs. Jones wanted a safe haven,” says Shadley. 
“It was to be monastic and very Zen.” She had become 
fascinated by a book about Kyoto’s seventeenth-century 


Katsura palace, and since the designers were “thinking 


Orienta',” in tribute to her exotic background and funda- 
mental! they turned to this masterpiece of traditional 
Japai hitecture as inspiration for the wall treat- 
ments slossy woods and shoji-style screens. 

Felic the former wife of rock musician Mick 


“The \ptivating,” says Shadley of Felicia 


Jones al ristopher (right). “She could envisage 


theend rm n through the rubble of reconstruction.” 
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Jones of Foreigner, is no stranger to a fabled lifestyle. With 
husband and entourage, she spent much of her time flying 
around the country in Lear jets and throwing prodigal 
parties. “At first,” she recalls, “it was a lot of fun; we were 
young, and did crazy things. We had a big country house 
in New York State, and with a knowledgeable friend as 
guide, we began to acquire important pieces of Art Déco. 
Everybody in the profession collected Art Déco. We were 
reaching beyond that when we bought the Bugatti.” 

Jones was born in Guyana, a British colony until 1966, to 
a Chinese father and a Guyanese mother. When she was a 
child, the family moved to England and settled in Corn- 
wall. “My mother remarried an Englishman in Lanca- 
shire,” she explains, “so my two brothers, my sister and I 
were raised in a very colonial Victorian manner, but in a 
magical part of England—St. Austell.” 

In her late teens, Felicia Jones made an adventurous 
move to London and a career in modeling, commuting 
between Britain and the Continent on assignments. She 


continued on page 316 
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BELOW: Ina corner of the dining room, a Japanese fansu holds a OPPOSITE: On a dining room wall is a 1920s roundel attrib- 
19th-century Imari vase. On the table is a 19th-century stand- uted to Hildreth Meiere. The designers applied leaves of tar- 
ing tray from Indonesia. The English teapot and candlesticks nished silver to the walls, complementing the shoji-style screens 
are also 19th century. Pale green ceilings offset the white walls. used throughout the apartment as dividers. Stark Agra carpet. 
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Terra-cotta-glazed ceilings devised by Gillette and Shadley contribute to the subtle tones of the master bedroom, which features a 
19th-century gilt cheval glass from Spain. The shimmering bedcover was fashioned from antique sari borders. In the corner are a 
circa 1900 Spanish painting and a 19th-century gilt-bronze Buddha from Thailand. Silk taffeta Roman shade fabric, Clarence House. 
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STAIR & COMPANY 


EST AB El Soee Die 1-912 


ye 1806. and 14th os Cry Cng leit ee and Sacntings 


942 Madison Avenue (between 74th and 75th Streets) New York, NY 10021 - Telephone 212-517-4400 


~ 





OXFORD ANTIQUE RESTORERS LTD. * 718-706-1144 
(A subsidiary of Stair & Company specializing in the restoration of Antique Furniture) 
STAIR & COMPANY LONDON * 120 Mount Street, London W1Y 5HB + 71-499-1784 
We are always interested in acquiring 18th and 19th century English furniture of comparable quality. 
David H. Murdock, Owner 
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super’ Regency Rosewood Drum Table, the inset leather top over four 
working and four dumm: drawers all edged with inlaid brass supported by a 
chamfered triangular pedestal ‘-corated with anthemions; the concave 
tripartite base rest'ne oncar scrolling feet, on casters, Circa 1820. 


Len; Height: 2947/2" 
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JAB FABRICS 













JAB fabrics are available through STROHEIM & ROMANN 


Atlanta, Boston, Chicago, Dallas, Dania, Denver, Houston, Laguna Niguel, Los Angeles, New York, 
Philadelphia, San Francisco, Seattle, Troy, Washington D.C., 
Rome, Paris, London, Zurich, Dusseldorf, Tokyo, Sydney, Toronto — SAMO 


To the Trade only. 
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San Francisco, CA 94103 
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A CENTRAL PARK MASTERPIECE 


Classic Spaces Designed for a Singular Collection of Art and Antiques 
continued from page 216 


signer. The greater triumph is that 
they are intimately scaled. 

The superb Louis XVI table at the 
end of one of the sofas was made for 
the Petit Trianon. “I found it at the 
Winter Antiques Show,” Bradshaw 
says. ““Later, when the client went to 
the show, she tried to buy it and was 
told that someone had gotten there 
first and put it on hold. Luckily, that 
somebody was me.” Bradshaw had 
to create a Louis XIV-style low table 
with a Boulle marquetry top, “be- 
cause we couldn’t find an appropriate 
piece for the room. Remember, there 
was no such thing as a coffee table 
in the eighteenth century—but then, 
they didn’t have big upholstered so- 
fas, so what did they need them for?” 

Bradshaw's favorite object in the 
room, and indeed in the whole apart- 
ment, is a black-lacquered secretary 
honeycombed with drawers. His cli- 
ent, he says, loves chinoiserie. ‘This 
is the kind of piece the Chinese often 
made for export to England, but this 
particular one, I’m certain, was made 
to stay in China. For one thing, the 
doors aren’t glazed, as they would 
have been had it been meant for En- 
gland, and for another, the interior is 
fitted in an Oriental manner 





there’s 
a niche in there for a god.”” Bradshaw 
is also partial to the Roman rose 
quartz urn with eighteenth-century 
ormolu mounts by Thomire that he 
had made into a lamp. 

From the room’s pale persimmon 
cut-velvet walls, Léger’s 1920 Le Pe- 
tit Déjeuner lays its bloom on a late- 
eighteenth-century French commode 
larded with black-and-gold chinoise- 
rie japanning. On top of the com- 
mode sits a small Maillol sculpture, 
of which the client has a full-size 
version in the garden of one of her 
houses. Two Louis XVI gilt consoles 
flank the fireplace, and a group of Af- 
rican artifacts stand out on the enliv- 
ened mantel under Picasso’s 1909 
Woman with a Book. 

The dining room walls are aswim 
in dark green silk moiré, the drap- 
eries in coral-and-gold silk damask. 
There, the owner can set up as many 


as three tables. The fireplace mantel 
was enlarged to accommodate a 
carved and gilded wood Chippendale 
mirror that the client bought in Lon- 
don. The designer explains, “This | 


_ is how we work: She came back from _ | 
‘Europe with the mirror and said, 


‘Look what I found, let’s use it in the | 
dining room—if it doesn’t fit, we’ll 
make it fit.”’”” The room also holds a 
Regency breakfront bookcase lined 
with coral silk pleated draperies, a 
pair of eighteenth-century English 
girandoles that the client bought in 
London as well, and ebonized and 
parcel-gilt Regency-style chairs. The 
eighteenth-century twelve-panel cor- 
omandel screen was divided into two 
sections. In front of it, on either side 
of the fireplace, are splendid Louis 
XVI dessertes. 

“We wanted to keep it light,” says 
Bradshaw of the master bedroom. 
The solution was a French blue for 
the walls, done in a striéd ottoman 
cloth, and a turquoise carpet of 
hand-tufted seamless wool. The silk- 
warp fabric for the draperies and bed- 
cover is a replica of a pattern in Marie 
Antoinette’s spendthrift bedroom in 
the Palace of Versailles. 

“When I showed the client this fab- 
ric she fell in love with it, so that’s 
what we did the room around,” Brad- 
shaw explains. “We had to wait over 
a year for it, it was so elaborate to 
make. But it was worth it—there’s ev- 
ery color in the rainbow in there.” 
Four oils by Georgia O’Keeffe, in- 
cluding such signature subjects of the 
artist’s as a skull and a calla lily, fur- 
ther lighten the room—indeed, set it 
almost adrift. 

The client’s husband's study boasts 
his own fine collection, of Greek, 
Roman and Egyptian antiquities; an 
early-nineteenth-century Russian 
writing table bought in Paris; an un- 
usual Anglo-Indian inlaid side table; 
a circa 1720 taboret; and a Regency 
armchair with carved and gilded li- 
ons’ heads. Small as it is, it is a stun- 
ning room—another perfect mosaic 
of art and furniture in an apartment 


that abounds in them. 0 











RICHARD GREEN 


Annual Exhibition of Sporting Paintings 


OPENING ON WEDNESDAY 17th OCTOBER 1990 





Sir Alfred Munnings, KCVO, PRA, RWS, RP (1878 - 1959). 
Sir Gordon Richards on Lord Astor’s ‘High Stakes’. Signed 
Canvas: 28 x 36 in/71.1 x 91.4 cm 


Including works by: Jacques-Laurent Agasse - Richard Ansdell - Alfred de Dreux 
Lionel Edwards - John Ferneley Snr - Harry Hall 
Heywood Hardy - John Frederick Herring Snr - Sir Alfred Munnings 
James Pollard - John Nost Sartorius - James Seymour - Charles Towne 


Illustrated catalogue available $20 including airmail postage 
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Museum Edition: Handsigned and numbered, forest green 
leather or suede bound, with an original drawing ($900/$925) 
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The Goddess of the Night. Signed. Canvas: 24 x 36in/61 x 91.5 cm 


AN EXHIBITION OF PAINTINGS BY 


John Atkinson Grimshaw 1836-1893 


To be shown at 
Richard Green Gallery 
39 Dover Street 
London W1X 3RB 
Tel: 071-493 3939. Fa:.: 071-495 3318 


Fully illustrated catalogue available $25 including postage 
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WHITE NIGHTS IN NEW YORK 





A Light Palette for Lyn Revson’s Residence Above Fifth Avenue 


continued from page 222 


Lyn Revson through the years. Still, 
she did not have the perfect picture to 
go over the mantel. She and Hamp- 
ton searched everywhere, and finally, 
in Mexico, Revson found it. Called 
Torso with White Roses, by the Mexi- 
can artist Rocio Maldonado, it’s a 
masterful drawing, somehow redo- 
lent of the Renaissance, in shades of 
ocher, sienna and white. 

Then, in one of those throwaway 
chic gestures so indicative of his style— 
as if to say, enough luxe already— 
Mark Hampton covered the floor in 
palomino-colored straw, more flaxen 
than golden. Of course, it winds up 
being the ultimate luxe. 

It has been said of Mark Hampton 
that he never forgets a room he has 
seen anywhere in the world. So he 
drew from his photographic memory 
to design the entrance hall, calling to 
mind a marble floor he saw in a 
house he visited in Rome. The artist 
Robert Jackson was called in and pro- 
vided with the design (four pieces of 
marble—beige, white, black and terra- 
cotta), and voila, a stunning faux- 
marbre floor painted to scale. The 
walls are glazed in twelve coats of lac- 
quer the color of black coffee—Mark 
Hampton calls it espresso. Bookcases 
cover one wall, and the French bronze 
chandelier is nineteenth century. 

The sitting room is another area of 
all-white repose. The furniture, pale 
butterscotch wicker, is covered in 
white textured linen. The floor-to- 
ceiling Thai silk draperies are woven 
in a colossal plaid. Mimi London de- 
signed the low table; Karl Springer, 
the end tables. The Hampton-designed 
mirrored screens were inspired by 
Syrie Maugham. Lyn Revson’s arrest- 
ing portraits by Andy Warhol domi- 
nate the room. 

And now we come to the Main 
Event: Mark Hampton calls it “Act 
two, scene one: Revson’s Bedroom.” 

“We wanted it to be the prettiest 

ed in the world,” he says, and in- 


ed, the grea! ‘our-poster he de- 
sned is fit fe fairy princess. A 
breathtaking ten feet tall, made 


of carved wi ished in antique 


ivory paint, it is every imaginative 
woman’s fantasy. The glorious dome 
overhead is made of two shades of 
white_silk, and the entire work of 
art—for that it is—is trimmed and 
festooned with rosettes and yards of 
cream silk fringe and silken cord. The 
bed linens, heavily appliquéd with 
lace, are from Porthault. 

When one can drag one’s eyes from 
that creation, it is noted that the rest 
of the room lives up to the bed. The 
white silk draperies with huge, high, 
arched valances are trimmed in ro- 
settes and fringe. A black-and-gold ja- 
panned George I secretary stands in a 
corner, and one of Lyn Revson’s fa- 
vorite chairs, black-lacquered and 
painted with white roses, stands be- 
fore it. White orchids grow in the 
dark-green-and-gold Louis XVI plant- 
er by a window. A dull gold Regence 
mirror hangs over the commode, and 
again, a spot of color—a pair of tur- 
quoise tole nineteenth-century lamps 
with gold lions sit on the white-mar- 
ble bedside tables. . 

As unique as the bedroom is the 
luxurious dressing room, all cream 
silk taffeta and peau de soie hangings. 
Hampton intended his design of the 
closets as a Palladian “triumphal” 
arch. “The real triumph,” says he, 
“was being able to put away all of 
Lyn’s clothes.” There Robert Jackson 
again worked his faux-marbre and 
trompe-l’oeil magic, painting murals 
and walls with bouquets of lilies, peo- 
nies and tulips, baby penguins on ice 
floes, seashells and, in an archway, a- 
trompe-l’oeil vignette—a crystal vase 
filled with roses, a jeweled ladybug, a 
strand of pearls and the gold-and- 
enamel cigar-band ring from Cartier 
that Revson’s children gave her. 

“T love the apartment and every- 
thing in it,” says Lyn Revson. “I’m 
happy the moment I walk in the 
door. And I adore my dream bed.” 

Oh yes, that ravishing bed. The 
morning after it was installed, Mark 
Hampton called her. “Well,” he said, 
“how do you like your new bed?” 

“IT feel like Merle Oberon in Ja- 
karta,” said Lyn Revson. Bingo! 0 
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Modernist Still Lifes 
continued from page 249 


then piece together the bowls of fruit 
and vases of flowers shuffled in space 
against tabletops and studio walls. 
Such kaleidoscopic still lifes, whose 
| angularity announced the look of the 
world of Art Déco and jazz, could 
quickly be codified into academic for- 
mulas in Paris art schools. And of 
course, back in America, both private 
and public collections of modern 
painting were rapidly being formed, 
so that from the 1920s on, confirma- 
tion of faith in modern art could be 
had in museums as old as the Metro- 
politan and as young as MOMA. 
Ironically, our readings today of 
still lifes by modern painters have 
sullied the aesthetic purities these 
early generations discovered in the 
arrangement of inanimate objects. 
Some art historians, concerned with 
questions of social structure, have fo- 
cused on van Gogh’s potatoes, Gau- 
guin’s peasant bowls or the labels on 
Cubist bottles as conveying messages 
about time, place and economics; and 
others, believing with Freud that no 
choice is accidental, would psychoan- 
alyze the apples of Cézanne as con- 
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veyors of a disturbing erotic content 
more overt in his figurative art, or the 
guitars of Picasso as concealing sexual 
puns. We have learned, in fact, that 
still-life components are by no means 
as neutral and invisible as they once 
seemed in the heyday of modern- 
ism, and that, say, the selection of a 
prickly pear or a calla lily might tell 
us something that even the artists 
themselves were unaware of. For 
many of us, these modernist still lifes 
are poignant reminders of a time, 
much earlier in our century, when 
artists believed in such innocent and 
old-fashioned ideas as beauty. 
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Haute Couture in an East Side Duplex 
continued from page 255 


The three met frequently for round- 
tables, often over dinner, where they 
would look at books, discuss the latest 
acquisitions and make suggestions in- 
spired by the work in progress. In 
light of the types of furnishings they 
would use, they decided that the 
apartment’s backdrop should be, in 
Kohle Yohannan’s words, “a little prim- 
itive, not pampered.” Toward this 
end, some of the walls were painted 
with sand, and the handmade tiles 
that form a chair rail around the 
dining area are set slightly askew. 
They also agreed that what colors 
weren't bright and hot should be 
weathered in feeling, so the floors 
were bleached, as if by the sun, and 
the walls subtly layered in tints for a 
rain-washed effect. 

Everywhere there is a strong feel- 
ing of the artisan’s hand, in keeping 
with the Mexican tradition of crafts- 
manship. Yohannan personally built 
the platform low table, applying five 
shades of gold and copper leaf in a 
variegated, random pattern; versions 
of the finish were also used for the 
glass ball vases and for the piano. To 
complement Martinez’s collections, as 
well as the one object she brought 
with her from the ranch—the brand- 
ing iron by the fire—McFadden and 
Yohannan found rustic-looking iron 
chairs, candlesticks and pedestals. 
Appropriate to the hacienda mood 
are such found objects as a wheat 
thresher and an old window shutter 
hung like paintings on the walls, and 
the ship’s gears used as asymmetric 
anchors for the moiré valances. 

No apartment is ever finished. As 
Yohannan and Martinez go over what 
has been done so far, they remember 
a detail that needs to be refined. And 
so it is decided that McFadden and 
Yohannan will come to dinner that 
evening for yet another roundtable. 
Zarela Martinez confirms that the col- 
laboration has been so enjoyable that 
she would like it to go on indefi- 
nitely: “We are already on to the next 
project. After all, this is a house that’s 
about entertaining, so working on it 
should be entertaining as well.” 0 
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Eighteenth-Century French Style on Fifth 
continued from page 261 


of Italian consoles with rouge-marble 
tops. Illuminated by four bronze- 
doré Louis XVI sconces, the Fortuny 
fabrics for the walls and draperies en- 
velop the room “in a red-and-gold co- 
coon,” says the designer. 

The master bedroom, in the half of 
the apartment whose perimeters un- 
derwent extensive reconstruction, is 
sumptuous in the way the designers 
intended it to be, though there, too, 
some contemporary leavening seems 
to be at work. The taffetas and pastels 
surrounding the period pieces have 
been assembled and hung with a 
lightness that staves off the stifling- 
ly pretty feeling found in some eigh- 
teenth-century boudoirs. 

The apartment’s almost paradoxi- 
cal livableness is its most impor- 
tant element—the real reason for its 
success. “We weren't recreating any- 
thing,” Metzger emphasizes. ‘“We 
were creating a beautiful apartment.” 
His clients agree. ‘“The beauty is what 
you see, not the period,” says the hus- 
band. “Is it a home? Absolutely.” 

“When I walk in here,” says his 


“We weren't 
recreating anything. 
We were creating a 
beautiful apartment.” 


wife, “I’m a little more formal’’—a 
pleasant and elegant feeling, she ex- 
plains, not an uncomfortable one. 
Despite her good instincts for indi- 
vidual pieces, she still had some 
anxiety about how it would look to- 
gether, Michael Christiano recalls. 
“That's our job,” he told her. The anx- 
iety was understandable. “Just be- 
cause it’s pretty doesn’t mean it fits,” 
he says. But he adds that a design- 
er’s confidence in what he visualizes 
should compensate for a client’s 
doubts: “I’m excited at the moment 
that I think of the idea. I expect it to 
look beautiful. I think as a designer, 
you ve got to feel that.” O 





A Sleek Apartment Overlooking the Park 
continued from page 269 


“Those were my feelings when I 
walked into the apartment for the 
first time. It was a modest plat- 
form on the skyline, containing 
many different objects and tastes, 
yet put together in a spirit of great 
cultural harmony.” 

The thought touches on another 
theme dear to Spectre’s heart—the 
rapid development of an internation- 
al standard of style and aesthetics. 
“Time alone ensures that more and 
more people grow up and travel, get 
an international education, are ex- 
posed to international views and 
don’t want to go home to a houseful 
of brown mahogany or even a major 
porcelain collection or a pristine Bau- 
haus living room. They’re the spear- 
head of a society that demands 
variety without vulgarity, and a style 
that is responsive to what they’ve 
seen on their travels. The couple who 
own the apartment may be typical of 
this new generation, and certainly 
their children are. 

“It’s always such fun to think in 
terms of a new decade,” adds Spectre, 
“but I think the nineties will show a 
new restraint and detachment. The 
underlying note of hysteria will van- 
ish.” Perhaps the most representative 
nineties moment in the apartment 
comes in a section of the living room 
leading to the master bedroom. It’s a 
vignette, but a masterful one. Hang- 
ing over one of a pair of gilt side 
tables is a Rufino Tamayo painting 
of sliced watermelon. It is a perfect 


expression of the apartment: the 


almost cold elegance of the side ta- 
ble compared with the delicacy of 
the artist’s hand. 

“What we need,” the designer con- 
cludes, “is a style that’s identifiable 
as nineties. That’s going to be my 
task for the next segment of my ca- 
reer.” In the meantime, the space he 
and Bradfield created hovers in 
the sky above Fifth Avenue, perhaps 
as a blueprint for the future, “ema- 
nating hints and suggestions,” says 
Spectre, “like pieces of a jigsaw puz- 
zle, as to how this new style might 
come about.” 0 
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Chinese Monochrome Porcelain 
continued from page 276 


vessels, those for ceremonial rites at 
the Temple of Heaven were glazed a 
deep blue, and were designed to re- 
ceive offerings of consecrated wine 
and pickled or salty food. 

The effect of Qing monochromes 
depends not only on color but on 
form and decoration. Graceful pear- 
shaped vases, wafer-thin stem cups, 
and dishes articulated like blossoms 
give pleasure in their abstract simplic- 
ity. Engraved, embossed or molded 
decoration also adds to the aesthetic 
impact of monochromes. Potters in- 
cised scrollwork patterns and floral 
designs inspired by silk brocades be- 
fore glazes were applied. They carved 
mountain landscapes on brush pots, 
engraved sprays of Prunus in low re- 
lief on bowls and added sculptural 
chilong dragons to curl up the necks 
of vases. White porcelains of extreme 
thinness, known as “bodiless” wares, 
were embellished with an /iua, or “‘se- 
cret decorations,” which were fully 
visible only by transmitted light. 

The most exquisite monochromes 
were perhaps those made for the 
scholar-gentry for use at the painting 
and writing table. The mark of the 
educated Confucian gentleman from 
the emperor on down was profi- 
ciency in the arts of painting, calligra- 
phy and poetry. The tools needed to 
pursue these arts were viewed as em- 
blems of taste and erudition, and 
great care went into their selection. In 
their production of monochrome 
wares to satisfy a discerning clien- 
tele, Qing potters displayed tremen- 
dous ingenuity, often imitating forms 
from the natural world. They created 
brush-washers resembling sunflow- 
ers, and brush rests with the three 
peaks of the traditional Chinese 
“earth mountain.” They made water 
pots in the form of lavender-glazed 
lotus blossoms with red coral 
branches and disguised water-drop- 
pers as white seed pods. 

Two very different glazes repre- 
sented the ne plus ultra in writing 
implements. One delicate glaze was 
pink-red in color and marked by 
speckles of green, much like the skin 


of a ripe peach. Difficult to produce, 
the glaze was reserved just for writ- 
ing accoutrements and small vases 
that held a single blossom or a spray 
of miniature orchids. Known in the 
West as “peachbloom,” the revered 
glaze was less poetically described by 
the Chinese as “bean red.” Literati 
also particularly cherished reproduc- 
tions of the celebrated gray-green 
Guan and Go celadons of the Song 
Dynasty. Qing potters were remark- 
ably adept at imitating the body, 
form and even the web-work of glaze 
cracks known as “crackle” character- 
istic of these early monochromes. 
According to Pere d’Entrecolles, to 
achieve the requisite patina on such 
imitations, Qing potters would im- 
merse an example in a “strong bouil- 
lon made of fowls and other meat” 
and then put it in “the most filthy 
sewer that can be found.” When the 
imitation was fished out, he noted, 
“It passes for being three or four cen- 
turies old, or at least for a specimen 
of the preceding dynasty... .” D’En- 
trecolles was correct, for even today, 
the dating of these wares is a source 
of confusion for collectors. 


Experiments in glazes 
resulted in monochromes 
of unmatched finesse. 


In 1776, the Qianlong emperor was 
so struck by one chrysanthemum- 
petaled monochrome that he in- 
scribed a poem on it, declaring it 
more delicate in form and color than 
the flower itself. Court records show 
that the emperor, a noted connois- 
seur, was moved to inscribe some 195 
porcelains from the imperial collec- 
tion with such poetry. The mono- 
chromes produced during the Qing 
Dynasty inspire much the same reac- 
tion in us today. They transcend the 
boundaries of time and culture, and 
bring delicacy and grace to our own 
very different world. 0 
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Evocative Textures and Cultural Allusions for Felicia Jones 
continued from page 294 


then spent four years in Portugal, 
studying the language and the cus- 
toms. Of her early upbringing, she 
remembers with a laugh, “We were 
so terribly English. My mother wore 
Jaeger and Aquascutum clothes, and 
I’ve nostalgically dallied with room- 
fuls of chintz. But this apartment, ” 
she adds, sitting against the pale lin- 
en cushions of the living room ban- 
quette, “more closely identifies with 
my heritage. Nowadays I feel a com- 
plete international.” 

“Our client realized from the start 
that it wasn’t a dream apartment 
space, but she trusted us to give it a 
unique personality,” affirms Shadley. 
“She also didn’t want Sheetrock!” Ina 
major undertaking, the old plaster 
walls were scraped down to the origi- 
nal layer and the plaster was reap- 
plied with tinted powdered pigment 
in an inventive variation on old fresco 
techniques. The striated, horizontal 
effect “seems to glow from within,” 
notes Gillette, who adds, “The finish 
is entirely durable—these walls need 
never be painted.” 

“We concentrated on the back- 
grounds,” continues Shadley. “We 
compensated for the lack of light by 
using pale colors on walls and uphol- 
stery, soft color washes or silver leaf 
on ceilings, and no heavy draperies. 
We solved the grim outlook upon 
other people’s back windows with in- 
terior ‘glazed’ panels—in fact, they’re 
textured Plexiglas—fitted to the win- 
dow frames with hinges. They pick 
up the shoji-screen concept in the 
hall.’”” Since the interiors encompass 
relatively few doors, the full-length 
sliding Japanese-style screens divide 
the spaces for greater intimacy. 

And the simple, flame-shaped 
glass ceiling lights the designers used 
throughout work ingeniously with 
the Plexiglas window panels to pro- 
vide the “well-lit airiness’” their client 
desired. “I turn down the lights and 
put candles everywhere when I en- 
tertain,” Felicia Jones says. “It is very 
dramatic. But generally there’s a bois- 
terous little boy in the house who 
needs to see where he’s going.” 





When client and designers met, 
they discovered a mutual passion for 
handmade artifacts, curiosities and 
objects rooted in other cultures—a 
bias on ample display in the apart- 
ment. At the time, Felicia Jones still 
owned and operated a clothing com- 
pany. “I think Richard and Stephen 
saw me as some multihued bird,” she 
says. “I was wearing layered outfits 
made from exquisite fabrics woven 
and printed for us in India. Seeing me 
like that, they knew I wasn’t afraid of 
color.” Still, it was important to all 
three that the tonal values be soft 
and variegated. The designers bring a 
painter’s sensibility to their work, 
since both set out to be fine art- 
ists. Indeed, the colors that link the 
rooms—yellow ocher, sienna, faded 
terra-cotta and mossy green—seem 
scarcely touched by time. 

Gillette restored the thronelike Bu- 
gatti armchair himself, and found 
blue tassels to guarantee an authentic 
flourish. “We were halfway through 
the renovation before we learned 
about the Bugatti furniture our client 
had in storage,” he recalls. “We 
nearly died.” With the Bugatti pieces 
in place, the interiors’ limpid mini- 
malism gave way to further embel- 
lishment. The owner's magnificent, 
gold-threaded Poiret shawl ended up 
on the living room piano, for exam- 
ple. Elsewhere, Moroccan rugs, Indian 
textiles and Oriental porcelains are 
displayed alongside burnished metals 
and decorated or lacquered woods. 
With its mixture of sophisticated de- 
sign and ethnic objects, the apart- 
ment could be that of a fashionable 
Parisienne of the 1920s. 

But mystical, symbolic content 
plays as big a role as aesthetics. Atop 
a low table, three fresh peaches ar- 
ranged on a plate are a Chinese charm 
for a lucky house as well as an of- 
fering to one of the seven Buddhas 
owned by the resident. Felicia Jones, 
who studies t’ai chi ch’uan, says 
she “fantasizes about one day em- 
bracing Buddhism.” In the meantime, 
she sees no harm in asking the gods 
for help. O 
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Sophistication Defines an 1840s Town House 
continued from page 289 


The room has a slyly whimsical air. 
From the ceiling Fleming hung a 
nineteenth-century French tole chan- 
delier. Its long, sinuous arms and 
curling metal leaves frolic over an 
English gateleg table the couple had 
acquired earlier. In another amusing 
touch, Fleming painted tromp-l’oeil 
paneling on the lemon-yellow walls. 
“It’s marvelous,” he says. ‘You don’t 
catch on to it immediately, but you 
have a good time when you do.” 

By the time he had finished the 
dining room, Fleming had worked 
out two general principles that help 
give the house a specific character. He 
had used shades of cream and yellow 
to lighten rooms and to provide a 
hospitable atmosphere, and he had 
opted for interrupted spaces, arrang- 
ing furniture to encourage the sensa- 
tion of depth. 

The designer also applied these 
principles on the second floor, where 
a sitting room, dressing area and mas- 
ter bedroom form another series of 
rooms. He had the walls glazed a pale 
apricot color. Instead of installing the 





“We wanted 
buoyancy, freshness, 
comfort,” he says. 





four-poster or canopied bed most of- 
ten found in a room of this sort, Flem- 
ing and Langham designed a steel 


bed and had it painted a distressed ~ 


bluish gray. The handsome but unob- 
trusive frame makes the room seem 
airy and open. “It’s a relaxing room,” 
Fleming notes. “If a bedroom isn’t re- 
laxing, you haven’t done your job.” 

And such an atmosphere can only 
be the product of an unhurried 
method. “You can’t be forced in your 
approach,” Fleming says. “Especially 
when you're working on an older 
house, it’s important to try to create a 
feeling rather than make a statement. 
You have to proceed with care. And 
that takes time.” 5 
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following interior 
design showrooms 


LA JOLLA CA 
Kitchen Expo 

7458 La Jolla Blvd (619) 456-0050 
LOS ANGELES CA 


Kitchen Studio LA 
359 N. Robertson Blvd. (213) 858-1008 


MONTEREY (Seaside) CA 
Kitchen Studio 
1096 Canyon del Rey (408) 899-3303 


SAN RAFAEL CA 
Lamperti, Inc 
1241 Andersen Dr (415) 454-1623 


SANTA BARBARA (Montecito) CA 
Coast Village Design Center 
1250 Coast Village Rd.(805) 565-3504 


TUSTIN CA 
Designer Kitchens, Inc 
17300 East 17th. St (714) 838-1074 


DENVER co 
WmoOhs Showrooms 
2900 East 6th. Ave (303) 321-3232 


STAMFORD cT 
Kitchen by Deane, Inc 

1267 E. Main St (203) 327-7008 
NAPLES FL 


Design Kitchens 
1673 Pine Ridge Rd. (813) 597-2174 


STUART FL 
Witbeck's Kitchens 
3351 S.E. Federal Hwy. (407) 220-3111 


HONOLULU HI 
Details International 
560 N. Nimitz Hwy (808) 521-7424 


CHICAGO (Evanston) iL 
Karlson Kitchens 
1815 Central Street (708) 491-1300 


BOSTON (Wakefield) MA 
Builders Kitchen Cabinet 

134 Water Street (617) 245-3880 
BIRMINGHAM Mi 


Kitchen Studio 
355 S. Woodward Ave. (313) 645-0410 


MORRISTOWN NJ 
Leonardis Kitchen Interiors 

35 Airport Rd (201) 829-7112 
GREAT NECK NY 


Hastings Kitchen Studio 
404 Northern Blvd (516) 482-5350 


NEW YORK NY 
Hastings Kitchen Studio 
230 Park Avenue S (212) 674-9700 


CHARLESTON sc 
Chase Design (803) 886-5760 
FORT WORTH ™ 


Designs by Droste 
4818 Camp Bowie (817) 763-5034 


CANADA 


VANCOUVER Bc 
Kitchen Space Inc 
15 Chesterfield Place (604) 985-1174 


OAKVILLE ON 
Design Plus 

2347 Lakeshore West (416) 847-3415 
OTTAWA ON 


The Total Kitchen 
4658 Woodward Dr. (613) 226-7454 


TORONTO ON 
Cabinet by Design 
161 Eglinton Ave. E (416) 481-5101 


Yorkville Interior Design Centre 
70 Yorkville Ave (416) 922-6620 


KITCINGINS ee 





DOWNSVIEW KITCHENS 


2635 Rena Road, Mississauga 
Ontario, Canada L4T 1G6 

Tel. (416) 677-9354 

Fax. (416) 677-5776 


C enturies ago, one feature that separated 

an ordinary house from a noble one was 
its fireplaces. For the lucky few, artisans 
worked day and night carving and sculpting 
mantels into works of art from rare marble 
and rich wood. 


The fireplace, with its decorative mantel 
and accessories, was more than a source of 
warmth, it was a source of pride; turning even 
a modest manor into a majestic estate. 


Today, people with a sense of value and 
taste understand the enduring quality of a 
hand-crafted mantel and coordinated acces- 
sories. 


As it did in the past, a distinctive mantel can 
turn your home into a castle. 


At Danny Alessandro, Ltd. Edwin Jackson, 
Inc., we search the world for rare antique 
mantels and accessories, like our 18th cen- 
tury Louis XVI marble and bronze mantel 
from Versailles. We also carry a complete 
selection of the finest reproduction and 
designer contemporary pieces, making 
Danny Alessandro, Ltd. Edwin Jackson, Inc. 
the largest fireplace specialist in America. 





To transform your home into a palace con- 
tact your designer or call Danny Alessandro, 
Ltd. fora personal showroom appointment. 
For your convenience, a catalog of reproduc- 
tion mantels is available for five dollars. 
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An important first in the great 
Lenox tradition of artistry 


bor bride 


eo@ vs 





Pure romance in hand-tailored 
taffeta, velvet, tulle, satin and lace 
...rich with hand beading and 
accents of 24 karat gold 


She’s a radiant picture of Victorian 
elegance. The first bride doll ever 
created by Lenox—beginning a new 
tradition in heirloom-quality dolls. 

Exquisitely hand-tailored, her gown 
is aglow with over a hundred faux 
pearls. Her veil is a sweep of gossamer 
tulle... her upswept hair is arranged by 
hand. Like the finest antique dolls, her 
head, arms and legs are crafted of 
bisque porcelain, then painted by hand. 
Her brooch is of Lenox® china, and her 
wedding ring gleams with 24 karat gold. 
To enjoy this superb imported doll 
in your home this holiday, order by 
November 30, 1990. 576330 


Perfect for holiday giving. 
For faster service, call anytime, 
toll free 1-800-533-8810 ext. 701. 





Please mail by November 30, 1990. 


Please enter my reservation for The Lenox Bride, 
a 2214” collector doll, to be crafted for me in 

| fine hand-painted porcelain. My doll will 

| come complete with Certificate of Authenticity, 
| display stand and storage box. 


| Ineed send no money now. I will be billed 
| in five monthly installments of $59* each. 


| Name 
| PLEASE PRINT 


| Address 








| State 1 
| 576330 











Check here if you prefer to have one charge 
of $295* applied to your: (1) MasterCard 
VISA CJ American Express 




















Acct. No. SS —— 





Sigmature ——______§ 
*Plus $4.25 per doll for shipping and handling. 
Sales tax will be billed if applicable. 


Mail to: Lenox Collections 
PO. Box 3020, Langhorne, PA 19093-0620 


jLENOX. Sl IN| Cols 1889.) 


Shown less than actual size of 221/2" high. 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 6 eee | 
akae | 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
Hardwood display stand provided. | 
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EDITIONS 








Michael Wilkinson 
oonrise 
Acrylic 15” High 
Edition of 300 
nearest you. © M.N.W. 1990 


115 Schmitt Boulevard, Farmingdale, NY 11735*(516) 249-0680 Fax: (516) 249-0697 


Raymond Enkeboll Design 


: fee Ro ee 
ACCOUTREMENTS ARE i 
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 Fropucts 18 REALIZE. YouR” 

DESIGN IDEAS. Foe. A~ ’ : Sy / 
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Droject: Family room bar | Material: Oak/dark finish Client: John D. Silverado 


Source Wood Carvings: Raymond Enkeboll Designs | Builder: Blue Sky Cabinets 


Tel : 
STE icion Designer: David Adam 








16506 Avalon Boulevard 
Address : Carson, CA 90746 
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Anthony Hail had to 
search far and wide before 
he found the right chande- 
lier for a client. During his hunt, Hail located several Euro- 
pean shops with a selection of ornate light fixtures, 
particularly rarer Russian and Swedish chandeliers. “I saw 
a beautiful Neoclassical Swedish chandelier in London,” 
Hail says. Cage-shaped with a 42-inch drop, it bore 12 
lights, was decorated with glass obelisks and prisms, and 
had a stem ornamented with blue glass inlays. 

Among his recommendations is Pelham Galleries in 
London. Pelham’s stock of English furniture includes a ca. 
1755 gilt-bronze-and-cut-glass chandelier (above left), ac- 
cording to manager Fergus Dowding. It resembles the de- 
sign of a set of three chandeliers hanging in the Cabinet du 
Roi of Louis XV at Versailles. Pelham Galleries, 163-165 
Fulham Rd., London SW3 6SN, 71-589-2686. 

The Wulff-Moller antiques gallery in Copenhagen spe- 
cializes in Russian, Swedish and Baltic chandeliers as well 
as Empire bronzes and Continental furniture. Notable in 
Wulff-Moller’s collection are a lacelike Swedish chandelier 
with crystal swags that drop like waterfalls and a similar 
Russian Neoclassical model with a symmetrical, engraved 
ormolu frame (above right), both made ca. 1790 by un- 
known craftsmen. Gallery owner Torben Friis Moller says 
that $50,000 to $65,000 is the price range for a top-quality 
Neoclassical Russian chandelier. Wulff-Meller, 25 Bred- 
gade, 1260 Copenhagen; 33-91-1121. 

“Russian chandeliers are the most valuable because they 
are difficult to find and very rare,” says Flemming Kjar, 
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Titanium and palladium 
used with rare woods are 
among the unusual jewelry 
designs at the Devon Gal- 
lery in Hong Kong. A 
necklace and matching 
rings in 18-karat gold are 
set with black diamonds; 
oval-shaped quartz is pol- 
ished and drilled to ring 
size; turquoise is burnished 
into spheres and strung 
into a long necklace. 

Swiss owners Mischa 
and Rene Vogtli and their 
goldsmith, Ueli Keung, 
who operate sister galleries 
in Lucerne and Zurich, bal- 
ance the jewelry displays 
with changing exhibitions 
of art by contemporary 
painters, many of whom 
are Chinese and Japanese. 
Devon Gallery, 14 Lan 
Kwai Fong, Central, Hong 
Kong; 525-4045. 


another Copenhagen dealer whom Hail recommends. Kjar 
was showing a Louis XV-style Swedish chandelier with a 
cage shape and large cut-crystal drops. Dealers add one ca- 
veat: The differences between Russian and Swedish chan- 
deliers are hard to detect, mainly because in the late 18th 
century many Swedish craftsmen went to St. Petersburg to 
study design. Flemming Kjar, 5 Silkegade, 1113 Copenha- 


gen; 33-15-1836. 
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Ce a shop sell- 
ing majolica dinner- 
ware designed in Italy by 
Americans Carol LeWitt 
and Elaine Carl for the U.S. 
market, opened a branch in 
New York’s SoHo a few 
months ago. There is al- 
ready the flagship shop in 
New York’s Little Italy and 
two in Connecticut, but the 
SoHo branch seems to be 
| appealing to artist peers of 
| Carol LeWitt’s husband, Sol 


| LeWitt. The pottery has 




















been popular in Italy since 

the 15th century. Many of 
the designs on Ceramica’s 
majolica—all of which are 
supervised, revised and cre- 
ated by LeWitt and Carl— 
come from traditional Ital- 
ian majolica patterns, while 
some, like the new Sienna, 
use geometric motifs that 
were part of more ornate 
patterns created in the Re- 
naissance. Ceramica, 59 
Thompson St., New York 
10012; 212-941-1307. 





continued on page 326 





THE CARTIER DIAMON 


CARTIER...FOR 140 YEARS 
UNITING LEGEND WITH REALITY. 
A HISTORY SO RICH IN 
CREATIVITY AND ACHIEVEMENT 
THAT IT HAS CHANGED THE VERY 
COURSE OF THE JEWELERS ART. 
GENERATIONS OF DEDICATED AND 
TALENTED DESIGNERS, WORKING 
WITH THE NOBLEST OF EARTH’S 
TREASURES, HAVE TRANSFORMED 
DIAMONDS AND PRECIOUS METALS 
INTO OBJECTS OF RARE BEAUTY 
AND FANTASY. LIKE POETS OR 
MAGICIANS, CARTIER CREATORS 
KNOW THE WONDER OF DREAMS 
AND THE MYSTERY OF DESIRE. 
AND LIKE THOSE MASTERS OF 
IMAGINATION, THE CARTIER 
ARTISTS INTERPRET THOSE 
DREAMS AND DESIRES FOR A 
CLIENTELE WHICH, LIKE 
CARTIER ITSELF, IS UNIQUE 


IN ALL THE WORLD. 
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sRTIER, INC 


OA be TRS 
since 1847 


BAL HARBOUR: BEVERLY HILLS « BOSTON * CHEVY CHASE - CHICAGO COSTA MESA : DALLAS s FORT LAUDERDALE » HONOLULU » HOUSTON + LAS VEGAS 
LOS ANGELES - MONTREAL: NEW YORK + PALM BEACH : SAN FRANCISCO: SAN JUAN + ST. THOMAS : TORONTO = VAIL» VANCOUVER» WASHINGTON, D.C. 





MONTPELIER, MONTPELIER STATION, VA A NATIONAL TRUST PROPERTY. 


PRESERVATION...PLAN ON IT 


Planning on restoring a house, saving a landmark, reviving Write: 
your neighborhood? 
Gain a wealth of experience and help preserve our historic National Trust 
and architectural heritage. Join the National Trust for Historic for Historic Preservation 
Preservation and support preservation efforts in your Department PA 


community. 1785 Massachusetts Ave., N.W. 
Make preservation a blueprint for the future. Washington, D.C. 20036 





designs for leisure, itd. 


306 east Gist street, new york, new york 10021 (212) 759-6943 


Outside New York call factory collect for name of nearest showroom: (1-914-241-4500) 
AHome Furnishings Trade Showroom Patents Pending 
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FEMME NUE SUR CANAPE AVEC UN CHIEN 1934 oil on canvas 96 x 130 cm signed and dated 


EXHIBITION 
NOVEMBER 15-DECEMBER 26, 1990 


NAHAN GALLERIES 


381 West Broadway, New York, N.Y. 10012 
(212) 966-9313 Fax: (212) 966-9616 


CATALOG $25.00 


NAHAN GALLERIES EXCLUSIVELY REPRESENTS MAX PAPART, THEO TOBIASSE, JAMES COIGNARD, OSCAR DE MEJO, BERTHOIS-RIGAL, 
NISSAN ENGEL, ARTHUR SECUNDA, MAYEU PASSA AND ANDRE VILLERS. 








A new crop of Chinese 
peasant paintings, 
first produced in Huxian in 
the late 1950s, is now find- 
ing favor among collectors. 
Usually done in the fields 
during work breaks, the 
colorful paintings on paper 
are often humorous obser- 
vations of village life: peas- 
ants harvesting crops, 
women washing clothes, 
men tending their cows, 
and village festivals. 
Among the better-known 
artists are Li Fenglan, one of 
the pioneers of the genre, 
Pan Xaio Lin and Zhou 
Gong Yuan (Black and White 
Cows, right). For the intrep- 
id collector, Huxian is an 
arduous four-hour drive 
from the ancient city of 
Sian, capital of Shensi Prov- 
ince and site of the 7,000- 





During a whirlwind shop- 
ping spree in England, de- 
signer Anthony Browne 
found unique antiques in 
Hungerford, Berkshire. 

“T bought a pair of terra- 


year-old terra-cotta war- 
riors. Others can find the 
works more easily in Hong 
Kong galleries, such as 
Charlotte Horstmann and 
Gerald Godfrey at Ocean 
Terminal, Kowloon, which 
has examples of peasant 
paintings by two women 
from Shanghai—Chan Fu 
Yung and Sho Sui Man. 


MAGGIE BEALE 





A shop in which fabric, furniture and the services of paint- 
ers and upholsterers are all offered under one roof is a fix- 
ture of the Paris scené. Now there are two or three such 
special places in New York, the most recent being Le Petit 
Trianon. Manager Odile de Schietere coordinated the fab- 
rics of Christian Schlumberger and upholsterer Michel Ba- 
ladi to produce the complete service shop. “What we are 
selling is service and saving time,” says de Schietere. “Cus- 
tomers come here and see the glazing on the walls or the 
tented ceiling, and they get an idea of what they want. 











cotta dogs, life-size grey- 
hounds, at Bibi Harris 
Antiques,’ Browne re- 
counts. He also purchased a 
gilt Empire mirror and Re- 
gency cane chairs from 



















































































(COURTESY 8m HARRIS 








Harris’s collection of mid- 
18th- to late-19th-century 
furnishings (below left). An 
abundance of chairs in- 
cludes French wing chairs 
and needlework-covered 
chairs. Bibi Harris An- 
tiques, The Sale Room, 
Church St., Hungerford 
RGI17 OJG, 488-684-616. 
Other noteworthy pur- 
chases include a large 19th- 
century animal painting, 
Waiting for Master, by Wil- 
liam Elstob Marshall at Par- 
avicini, which also had a 
set of 19th-century litho- 
graphs of animals as well as 
a collection of silhouettes of 
European royalty by Au- 
gustin Edouart. Paravicini, 
7 Bridge St., Hungerford 
RG17 OEH, 488-685-173. 
At Lynda Franklin Inte- 
riors, which carries mostly 
Continental furniture and 
decorative items, Browne 
bought a 100-year-old ma- 





They don’t have to depend 
on a rendering.” 

Le Petit Trianon also of- 
fers fabrics from Manuel 
Canovas and Brunschwig 
& Fils. At the showrooms, 
adjacent to the workrooms 
where the furniture is 
made, customers can see 
the selection of furniture 
styles that are offered. With 
only a six-week waiting 
period for pieces of furni- 
ture, it is no wonder that Le 
Petit Trianon and its work- 
room arm, Upholstery 
Unlimited, are favored by 
designers. Le Petit Trianon, 
1270 Third Ave., New 
York 10021, 212-472-1803; 
Upholstery Unlimited, 138 
W. 25th St., New York 
10001, 212-924-1230. 





hogany wine cooler that 
looks like half a barrel and, 
he says, makes for an ele- 
gant planter. Lynda Frank- 
lin Interiors, 25 Charnham 
St., Hungerford RG17 OE], 
488-682-404. 

Browne likes the Hun- 
gerford antiques shops, 
which carry mostly 18th- 
and 19th-century English 
goods, because ‘‘they are 
great sources for items that 
can create a certain atmo- 
sphere in a room,” he says. 
“They don’t sell just furni- 
ture.” At Youll’s Antiques, 
he found a reasonably 
priced 150-piece Victorian 
dinner service. Youll’s, 28 
Charnham St., Hungerford 
RG17 OEJ, 488-682-046. 

















continued on page 330 
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Luxury Bedding Collection: 
"Royal Fantasy" 


Turon m a lien w teuaele 
Louis XV, 18th Century 





ULMER & KART 





wnbaca ct 
Meee ae. WY =o 
Fos nearly a century, Bischoff's luxurious fabrics and Royal Embroidered Lace™ creations have ba 
been treasured by Europe's finest families. Now, connoisseurs everywhere can experience our SC O 
sumptuous imported Swiss bed ensembles. Sheets, duvets, blanket covers, dust ruffles, pillow ROYAL EMBROIDERED LACE™ 


. F Seas A ST. GALLEN - SWITZERLAND 
cases and shams. 100% long-staple Egyptian cotton. 240 thread count. Irresistible satin finish. * 


Although delicate in appearance, Bischoff laces are washable and will be cherished for generations. 


ee ee Textiles with histoire. 
Bischoff. High-tech lace with a passion for history. We couldn't keep it a secret forever! 
& Pp y 


THROUGH YOUR INTERIOR DESIGNER AND ARCHITECT AT THESE FINE SHOWROOMS 


ATLANTA DALLAS HOUSTON NEW YORK SAN DIEGO SEATTLE TROY 
Ainsworth & Noah Robert Allen Robert Allen John Stuart Randolph & Hein Elinor & Verve Campbell Louis/Robert Allen 
CHICAGO DENVER LOS ANGELES PHILADELPHIA SAN FRANCISCO TORONTO WASHINGTON D¢ 
Robert Allen Shanahan Collection Randolph & Hein Robert Allen Randolph & Hein Primavera Robert Allen 
USA CORPORATE HEADQUARTERS 1¢800¢331*LACE 80537991099 TELEFAX 805°379#2467 


BA elo ae WOUA | Antiquarian Traders 
a rare opportunity to shop Downtown warehouse address Showroom 


A A 4851 South Alameda Street Pet RY (ol cekt wa -al0 (=) 
ol discerning Los Angeles, CA 90058 Los Angeles, CA 90069 


collectors are buying Tel: (213) 627-2144 Fax: (213) 232-3767 _Tel: (243) 658-6394 
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140 Page Catalog $15 (incl. updated supplement) 


E CHAPU. BRONZE SCULPTURE CAST FROM 

INAL MARBLE DISPLAYED IN THE PARIS 
SALON OF 1875. (47”"Hx 14"W) O. LARGE MAJO: 
LICA JARDINERE ON STAND WITH LION'S HEADS AND 
PAW FEET (4’6” tall) P. RENAISSANCE REVIVAL 
MARQUETRY AND BRONZE MOUNTED COFFEE 
TABLE (21/2'x4') @. ORNATE DORE BRONZE 
FRENCH 3-PC. CLOCK SET WITH HAND-PAINTED 
PORCELAIN FACE (Candelabra 29"H) 





The Best of Both Worlds 


For over half-a-century, SieMatic has been creating unique, 
innovative kitchens in the old-world tradition. Yet over the 
years, SieMatic has incorporated into its designs the most 
advanced, state-of-the-art features and accessories. A Manor ! 
House Kitchen by SieMatic is an unmistakable example of how | 
the old and the new come together in a perfect pairing of the 
best of both worlds . . . simple rustic charm coupled with | 
modern kitchen technology. | 
I 
I 
| 
| 


SieMatie Kitchen Interior Design is available through your 
Architect or Interior Designer. Also available in Canada. 


KANOSSSS 
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Name 


Address 
City 
Phone 


Please send me the 
all-new full color 
» SieMatic Kitchen Book. 
It’s 182 pages of exquisite kitchen 
interior design. I have enclosed a check 
or money order for $12.00 payable to: 
SieMatic Corporation, Dept. Al 1 
Box F286, Feasterville, PA 19047-0931 


State Zip 


Kitchen Interior Design by SieMatic 
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Inside the Design World 











Chair Lift 


She calls it “Mimi’s favorite chair.” It looks comfortable, 
inviting, just the way designer Mimi London intended her 
new chair (below) to be. “It belongs by any big fireplace— 
in Aspen, a beach house or a Montana lodge,” says London, 
whose design was influenced by Frank Lloyd Wright, Gus- 
tav Stickley and Adirondack furniture. London, who lives 
in a Lloyd Wright house (AD, March 1987) 
and says she’s probably doing a lot of de- 
signing by “osmosis,” is currently creating 
architectural cabinets using 
primitive Japanese con- 
cepts. One is for a client 
and another design is for 
herself. One of them may 
end up on the showroom 
floor as well. Mimi Lon- 
don, Pacific Design Center, 
8687 Melrose Ave., Suite 
G168, Los Angeles 90069; 
213-855-2567. 





Foot Service 
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Antiques and ottomans 
have become the staples of 
Turner and Madden, be- 
gun several years ago by 
Susan Turner and Leslie 
Madden. “We started out 
intending to specialize in 
custom-built upholstered 
furniture,” says Madden. 
The partners discovered, 
however, that their an- 
tiques, selected in England, 
the South and around 
New York, were the most 
popular items with design- 
ers such as David Easton 


and retail customers alike. 

“The upholstered furni- 
ture is still a big part of our 
business,” says Madden, 
“but the antiques sell fast- 
est. Even with the furni- 
ture, it’s our two custom- 
designed ottomans—one 
oval and one round—that 
capture people’s attention.” 
Why are the ottomans so 
popular? “They spruce up 
a room quickly,” she says. 
Turner and Madden, Ltd., 
1146 Lexington Ave., New 
York 10021; 212-737-5537. 


Shop Talk 


U sing the shop-within-a-shop concept, Bebe Winkler 
recently opened her own boutiques in specialized 





stores in New York, New Jersey and Chicago. Winkler is 
also adding to her line of table linens, decorative cushions, 
shawls and an entire bed collection. This fall she introduces 
“bouquet” cushions covered in a multicolored rococo cot- 
ton print of marigold, forest, French blue and ivory, as well 
as teal-and-bronze damask cushions with various kinds of 
fringe and matching shawls. Bebe Winkler, 212-838-3356. 
The headboard Matthew Smyth designed exclusively 
for the owner of Luten Clarey Stern was so favorably re- 
ceived that it won’t be a one-of-a-kind any longer. L.C.S. 
put the piece on its showroom floor at the end of October. 





COURTESY PAUL BRIGER 


Star Bright 


In the year and a half since he’s been on his own, Paul 
Briger has wasted no time in designing tole accessories for 
the home, and designers have wasted no time in buying 
them. When Mario Buatta and Bunny Williams saw proto- 
types of Briger’s tole wastebaskets in the spring, they liked 
them so much they took whatever he had. “I didn’t even 
have any samples for a while,” says Briger, who has since 
replenished the stock at his New York antiques store, P. 
Briger Antique Furniture and Objects. 

Buatta is a big fan of the baskets. ‘The shapes are very 
unusual,” he says. “Those kinds of objects for classical 
rooms are very difficult to find,” he adds. Indeed, that’s 
exactly why Briger decided to design the wastebaskets. 
“Necessities like these for the home just aren’t readily avail- 
able,” he says. Departing from the standard round tole or 
rectangular wood designs, Briger “came up with something 
more whimsical, something new.” The result: Gold half- 
moons encircle the rim of a ten-sided green basket with 
gold bun feet, while crossed-arrow motifs grace the glass 
sides of a 24-inch Directoire-inspired hanging lantern. 

The tole wall lights are just as whimsical. A country 
French sconce resembles a sunflower (below left), with gold 





leaves encircling a large black, green or white disk. Then 
there’s the Star of the Garter wall light (above right), 
Briger’s interpretation of the British royal medallion. A roy- 
al-blue tole belt surrounds a central mirror; emanating 
from the belt are mirrored spikes that look like sunbursts. 

Briger says clients can custom-order various colors, faux- 
finishes and the like for any of the tole pieces, which are 
being produced by Briger-Scofield Design. One client or- 
dered ten-sided and eight-sided wastebaskets in two-tone 
gold. P. Briger Antique Furniture and Objects, 42A E. 74th 
St., New York 10021; 212-517-4489. 


An Art Déco brass bed Smyth saw in Paris served as a 
springboard for his design, he says. His is a polished bronze 
headboard with clean and simple lines. When viewed 
head-on, it looks like a bridge with a circle in the center 
between two supports. Luten Clarey Stern, 1059 Third St., 
New York 10021; 212-838-6420. 





continued on page 332 











SINCE 1801, CRANE HAS BEEN A PARTY 
TO SOME OF THE MOST FESTIVE GATHERINGS. 


A Crane invitation always brings more to the party. Made of 100% cotton fiber, 
Crane tells your guests to expect good food, fine wines and the very best company. 
Perhaps that’s what makes Crane invitations so highly celebrated among prominent 

party throwers and prominent partygoers. Crane & Co,, Inc., Dalton, Mass, 01226, 





Crane's Blue Book of Stationery is now available at authorized Crane stationers and fine bookshops. 
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Inside the Design World 








One-Stop Shopping 


B uying antiques in Manhattan became a one-stop-shop- 
ping proposition for Rubén de Saavedra, who made a 
series of purchases at the Decorators Center Building (315 
E. 62nd St., New York 10021, open to the trade only). 

A Régence giltwood mirror, embellished with a car- 
touche of a pair of doves holding a strand of pearls and 
stalks of wheat, caught de Saavedra’s eye at Objects Plus 
(212-832-3386). Mirrors are the focal point of the shop’s 
collection of French furniture and objects. 

De Saavedra bought a collection of early-19th-century 
French porcelain saucers and 18th-century platters from an 
abundant selection next door at Chrystian Aubusson (212- 
755-2432), which carries 18th- and 19th-century French 
furniture and accessories. 

Paris Antiques (212-421-3340) supplied de Saavedra 





In the Showrooms 


Larry Hokanson started his rug design company, Hokan- 
son Inc. (5650 Kirby, Houston, TX 77005; 800-255-5720), 
five years ago, after working for Edward Fields carpets for 
18 years in Chicago, New York and Texas. “I thought there 
was a need for well-designed rugs that were not incredibly 
expensive,” he says. His reasonable attitude paid off with a 
commission from Mark Hampton to design the rug for the 
renovated Oval Office in the White House. Since then, de- 
signers Robert Bray, Allen Kaufman and Robert Metzger 
are among those who swear by him. Architect Robert A. M. 
Stern has used Hokanson to design the rugs for a new resi- 
dential project. Of the subdued palette he uses and the clas- 
sical images of Adamesque 
swags, columns and 
wreaths, Hokanson says, “I 
have an interest in archi- 
tectural forms and quiet 
colors—that’s my forte.” 
The roses, salmons, quaker 
grays and taupes he works 
with bear out his artistry 
and belie his modesty. 
Clarence House has a 
collection of classic striped 
fabrics that are simple and 
strong and also use a quiet 
palette. Grand Rayure Satin 
(the broader stripe) and Petit Rayure Satin (the narrower) 
were inspired by a pair of draperies found in an Oyster Bay, 
Long Island, antiques shop and reputed to have belonged to 
the late English designer Geoffrey Bennison. The original 
fabric had alternating bold black and deep scarlet stripes. 
Clarence House has recreated the color combination in silk 
satin, as well as a Charleston green and rosy taupe, and a 





steel blue and platinum. Santa Barbara is a new wool fabric 
that recalls a Navajo blanket. 
Several interesting collections that rely heavily on geo- 


metrics and are all tapestry weaves nave been created by 
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with a Louis XV commode mounted with bronze hard- 
ware. Although the store deals in European furniture, own- 
er Ben Passalacqua has’on display a ca. 1735 oval lacquered 
Japanese table that has no details, save for a curved edge. 
The top is removable, and the legs, joined by a pair of lac- 
quered stretchers that cross in the center, fold for storage. 

At neighboring Old Versailles (212-421-3663), de Saave- 
dra found a large, rare Italian faience mirror from the early 
18th century. Old Versailles (below) is known for antique 
French furniture as well as 
accessories. Owner Charles 
Kriz, who collects “happy- 
looking” flower paintings, 
has Jacob Petit vases cov- 
ered with three-dimen- 
sional vegetables and a 
faience soup terrine shaped 
like a savoy cabbage. 

De Saavedra also took 
home an English bisque 
pug dog, purchased at 
Duane Voth Antiques in 
the Manhattan Art & An- 
tiques Center (Duane 
Voth Antiques, Shop 89, 
1050 Second Ave., New 
York 10022; 212-371-1240). 
Voth’s store is a collector’s 
nirvana of wine-related 
and assorted antiques 
(right). In recent months 
the crown jewel of his col- 
lection was a ca. 1835 min- 
iature opera spyglass made 
by Storr and Mortimer, 
England, that collapses into 
an orb about the size of a 
napkin ring. 


COURTESY OLD VERSAILLES 





COURTESY DUANE VOTH 





Hazel Siegel for Knoll International (655 Madison Ave., 
New York 10021; 212-207-2200). A 27-year veteran of the 
textile design world (and wife of architect Paul Siegel of 
Gwathmey Siegel), Hazel Siegel was hired a little more 
than a year ago to rebuild the textile division at Knoll. Her 
theme for the collections she has created is “the principles 
of modernism,” using a recurring palette of purple, red, 
beige and turquoise. She chose Paul Klee as the symbol of 
modernism, and used four of his paintings in her textile 
designs. The tapestries in the Paul Klee Collection (left) are 
Blue Night, an interlocking pattern of circular and trapezoi- 
dal forms in shades of purple, blue and green; Polyphony, a 
grid in shades of yellow, green and orange with textural 
variations in the pattern; Colorful Life Outside, a grid resem- 
bling closely locked plowed fields in earth tones of yellow, 
rust and green; and Monument in Fertile Country, a speckled 
weave in white, blue and red. 0 
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MOVING’? 
RENEWING’? 
QUESTION? or 
COMPLAINT’? 


THEN USE 
YOUR LABEL! 


Please attach your 
current Architec- 
tural Digest label 
here, or copy your 
name and ad- 
dress as it ap- 
pears on your Cur- 
rent label in this 
space. All our 
services to sub- 
scribers are faster 
when you include 
that subscription 
label, 


MOVING? 


Please give us eight weeks 
notice. Attach your label when 
you send us the new address. 


WRITE IN NEW ADDRESS 

























ADDRESS 


NAME 
ADDRESS APT. NO 
CITY 


STATE ZIP 


UNLISTING SERVICE: Just check the 

box below, send us this coupon 

and your label. 

L_] Do not give my name to mail 
advertisers who rent the Archi- 
tectural Digest list. 


RENEWING? 


Check your label to be sure it's 
correct. By the way, your label 
shows the last issue in your cur 
rent subscription in the top right 
corner. (Example: MAR 86 means 
March of 1986 is your expiration 
date.) For uninterrupted service, 
include your label with your order. 


COMPLAINT? 


We can give faster results when 
you include your label 


Architectural Digest, P.O. Box 10040 
Des Moines, IA 50340-0040 
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654 Madison Avenue 
New York, New York 10021 
212/753-4110 


Pages 224-231: 
John Tackett 
167 Perry Street, #1D 
New York, New York 10014 
212/627-8956 


Bunny Williams Inc. 

4 East Seventy-seventh Street 
New York, New York 10021 
212/772-8585 
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Melvin Dwork, Inc. 
405 East Fifty-sixth Street 
New York, New York 10022 
212/759-9330 
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New York, New York 10021 
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Schutz & Company 

205 West Fifty-seventh Street 
New York, New York 10019 
212/245-0627 


John Volpe Gallery Inc. 
958 Madison Avenue 

New York, New York 10021 
212/570-9500 


Washburn Gallery, Inc. 

41 East Fifty-seventh Street 
New York, New York 10022 
212/753-0546 


D. Wigmore Fine Art, Inc. 
22 East Seventy-sixth Street 
New York, New York 10021 
212/794-2128 


Richard York Gallery 
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New York, lew York 10021 
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E & J Frankel, Ltd. 

1040 Madison Avenue 
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James B. Godfrey 

177 East Seventy-fifth Street 
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212/288-0895 


J. J. Lally & Co. 
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Pan-Asia Gallery 
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AVERY 
BOARDMAN 


MANUFACTURERS OF CUSTOM SOFAS AND SOFA BEDS 


Plants on East and West Coasts: 
NEW YORK: D&D Building, 979 Third Avenue, N.Y. 10022 (212) 688-6611, 9:30-5:00 Monday thru Friday 
LOS ANGELES: Pacific Design Center, Green Bldg. Space 888, 8687 Melrose Ave., CA 90069 (213) 659-1660, 
9:30-5:00 Monday thru Friday 


Kaplan & Fox, Inc., Boston Design Center, Boston, MA 617-482-6600 
Karl Mann Chicago, 161t Merchandise Mart, Chicago, IL 312-670-3640 
Turner - Greenberg Associates, Inc., 1855 Griffin Road, Dania, FL 305-925-8303 
Boyd-Levinson & Co., 1400 Hiline Drive, Dallas, TX 214-698-0226 
Boyd-Levinson & Co., 5120 Woodway — Suite 111, Houston, TX 713-623-2344 
The Rist Corporation, 300 D. Street, §.\W/. Washington, D.C. 202-646-1540 
J.M. Associates, 680 Eighth Street, San Francisco, CA 415-621-4474 
, Ernest Gaspard & Associates, 351 Peachtree Hills Ave., N.E. Atlanta, GA 404-233-8645 
Wroolie & Lo Presti, 1108 Auohi St., Honolulu, Hawaii (808) 523-5553 
Arredamenti Ginardi, Via Ettore Rolli, 24A/26 Rome, Italy « 


Brochure on Letterhead Requested * 164 Color Page Catalogue and Price List — $35.00 Credited © Thru your interior designer or architect 


fa, Chair, and Sofa Bed, all Avery Boardman, Ltd and all upholstered in exclusive Avery Boardman, Ltd. fabrics and trim. 
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The Orange Sellers 
Signed, Oil on Panel: 4'4" x 614" 


Eugéne de Blaas Confidences 
Austrian/Italian 1843-1931 Signed and dated 1885 
Oil on Panel: 
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British 1864-1949 
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©1990 Ghurka 


Ghurka—America’s } » cminent maker of fine luggage, travel gear, handbags, personal accessories and gifts. 


Madison Avenue, New York; 
Santa Barbara rm pecial ’s throughout the civilized world. 1-800-243-4368 
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THE TASTE OF EXCELLENCE 


LAMPS 


BRONZES 





PORCELAIN 


MARBLE 


TERRA CoTTA 


JADE 


Rose Quartz 


CRYSTAL 


PAINTINGS 


GIFT ITEMS 





A pate-de-cristal figurine by Argy Rousseau and designed by Bouraine 
$225,000 


Purchased at auction in Geneva earlier this year by owner Larry Flynt 


8360 Melrose Avenue, Los Angeles, California 90069, (213)655°?0201 
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COSTA MESA 


SOUTH BAY WOODLAND HILLS 
Reco ele 23649 Hawthorne Blvd. 20011 Ventura Blvd. 
Ose sree just north of Pacific Coast Hwy. just east of Winnetka 
(714) 540-3822 


(213) 373-8936 (818) 340-7677 
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Cartier Vendéme pearl-tipped cigarettes. 
Available only in the finest establishments 


For more information, 1-800-CARTIER. 


9 mg ‘‘tar;’ 0.7 mg nicotine av. per cigarette by FIC method 






SURGEON GENERAL'S WARNING: Smoking 
By Pregnant Women May Result in Fetal 
Injury, Premature Birth, And Low Birth Weight. 
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THE ESTATE OF 


KALEF ALATON 





Paintings, Drawings, Engravings 
Inquiries: Stacey Roman 
(213) 850 - 7500 ext. 263 


Oriental Works of Art 
Inquiries: Dessa Goddard 
(415) 861 - 7500 ext. 244 


European Furniture and Decorative Arts, 
Books, Works of Art and Antiquities 
Inquiries: Kenneth Winslow 

(415) 861 - 7500 ext. 236 

Jon King 
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eg? ete 217 To be sold in Los Angeles on Monday, November 5, 1990 
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DISCOVER EXOTIC CREATIONS IN THE CARIBBEAN. Bring home some dazzling pieces of jewelry with your 
Caribbean suntan. Little Switzerland has exquisite designs you won't find at home. At incredible duty-free prices. You'll also 
discover great prices on watches, china, crystal and perfume. Major credit cards accepted. Call toll-free 1-800-524-2010. 











x 






St.Thomas « St.Croix St.Martin « St.Barth « Antigua 
¢ Aruba * Curacao » Bahamas 
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THE NATURAL BEAUTY OF 

















perial Black 


RPN 115 — Burgund RHV 015 — Strata Gre 


FLOOR AND ROOF TILES. 
LARGE RANGE OF NATURAL COLORS. 
SHOWROOMS — INVENTORY — BROCHURES. 


EUROCAL SLATE CENTERS 

































LC) NORTHEAS$ Oo 
2170-D COMMERCE AVE. i NORTH NEWPORT BLYD. 800-441-4366 HAWAII. 
CONCORD, CA 94524 NEWPORT BEACH, CA 9266 666 BAKER ST. #365 OR, WA, B.C. 
(415) 676-1042 (714) 6§0-2200 COSTA MESA, CA 92626 —800-553-5611 
AX: (415) 671-6879 FAX: (7114) 650-3729 (714) 668-947 
FAX: (714) 668-9474 
Oo OGA, LA, FL MS, AL. 
ti AMEDA EET 530 SIXTH AVE. 800-445-5720 
| FRANCISCO,|C.4 94103 SAN DJEGO, CA 92101 3307 McKINNEY AVE. 
(415) 864-7813 | (619) 231-2477 DALLAS, TX 75204 
“AX: (415) 864-1761) FAX: (619) 231-2519 (214) 720-6066 


FAX: (214) 720-6068 








Breguet, of course. 





Breguet: In 18K gold; stillsan Ot hrle 


Legends have sought this watch. 
Napoleon. Wellington, too. And the crowned heads 
of England, France, Italy, Spain and Russia. 


‘Then, as today, those who shape 
destiny are quick to pursue 
that which seems most 
uncommon. 


That which cannot be Since 1775 
hurried. Or imitated. Or easily obtained. 
So rarely seen, in fact, that each is numbered on the dial. 
So masterfully designed, that one still observes 
the fluted case, hand-turned dial and apple hands. 


Shapur 


fine jewelry 


245 POST STREET SAN FRANCISCO, CALIFORNIA 94108 (415) 392-1200 


© 1990 For list of selected jewelers and catalog, send $3 to Breguet, 18 East 48th Street, New York, NY 10017 
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Los Angeles 
Tribal and Folk Art 


ONE HUNDRED DEALERS 
Folk and Tribal Arts Worldwide 
(pre-1940) 


LS¥E-16E (LT9) 


A AZNOU OSUN.d 


Saturday, November 10 
11:00 a.m.-7:00 p.m. 


Sunday, November 11 
11:00 a.m.-5:00 p.m. 





Santa Monica Civic Auditorium 
Santa Monica, California 





General admission $6.00 
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Preview Opening 
Saturday, November 10 
9:30 a.m.-11:00 a.m. 











Preview admission $25.00 
The Preview Opening will benefit 
The Craft & Folk eum, Los Angeles. 
Antique | LA yciation 
For further informatio: tact: 
Caskey-Lees, P.O. Box 1637, Topa yrnia 90290 


213-455-2886 
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BALDACCHINO 


919 North La Cienega Boulevard, Los Angeles 90069 - Phone 213 657-6810 


Antiques ROBERT KELLY _ Accessories 
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AGA JOHN ORIENTAL RUGS 





Antique French Aubusson 7'4" x 10' 


EXHIBITION and SALE 
of 


ANTIQUE AUBUSSONS/TAPESTRIES/EUROPEAN RUGS 
October 15 Through November 9 
Pacific Design Center Showroom 


Design Center South Pacific Design Center San Diego Design Center 
Laguna Niguel Los Angeles San Diego 
(714) 643-2451 (213) 657-0890 (619) 457-1869 
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©1989, Rutt Custom Kitchens, a HARROW company 





Shown: French Quarters, a traditional design. “Monogram” built-in appliances by GE. 


From exemplary materials to exquisite workmanship, our 
uncompromising craftsmen overlook no detail creating 
America’s finest custom cabinetry for America’s most dis- 
cerning homeowners. 


Rutt cabinetry is painstakingly fashioned for those who 
understand a dedication to quality that places value above 

cost. And because it’s true custom cabinetry, we can meet 
For Those your highly individual requirements, making even the 
most functional room a true showcase. 


Unaccustomed To Begin your planning with our luxurious Folio of design 
Compromise From and decorating ideas. It demonstrates why Rutt cabinetry 


is never an extravagance, but rather a lasting investment 


; that adds value to your home and your life. 
Those Who i 


Your personal copy of the Rutt Folio is available at these 


Never Consider It. Authorized Rutt Custom Kitchen Dealers. If your stan- _ 
dards are as uncompromising as ours, we invite you to visit 
a showroom today. 
Authorized Rutt Custom Kitchen Dealers 
Carmel Corona Del Mar Los Angeles Novato Pacific Palisades 
Seger’s Kitchens & Kitchens Del Mar The Kitchen Architect Marin Kitchen Works, Inc. The Kitchen Architect 
Baths of Carmel 3838 East Coast Highway  143So. Robertson 401 D Bel Marin Keys Blvd. 15207 Sunset Blvd. 
26386 Carmel Rancho Lane Suite B (213) 247-0500 (415) 883-8728 Suite C 
(408) 624-4667 (714) 673-9199 (213) 459-7947 
Palm Dese Sacramento San Francisco Sonoma 
Desert Kitchen Design The Plumbery Continental Kitchens & Baths Design Cabinet Showroom 
73-241 Highway 111 - 1A 9778 Business Park Drive 340 West Portal 800 West Napa Street 
(619) 568-067 (916) 369-2284 (415) 661-6776 (707) 938-5087 


ilso request the Rutt / ‘9 by writing to Rutt Custom Kitchens, Dept. ADC, 
0 lville, PA 17528 enclose $7.00, which includes postage and handling. 
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Wace multi-textured, 
pure wool carpets from | 
Invicta of Australia, | 
“By Royal Appointment” | 
collection is stocked 
and distributed in the 
USA exclusively by 
WOOL MERCHANTS 
INTERNATIONAL INC. | 
Pee ett te! 

Corona, CA 91719 ey 
(714) 734-7320 


(800) 854-7107 
FAX 714-279-0194 
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TRADITIONAL LIGHTING 
PU DIY 


The finest display of imported 
lighting from Europe. 


Sconces ® Flush Fixtures ° Hanging Lanterns 
Billiard Fixtures ¢ Reproductions 
Chandeliers ¢ Outdoor Lanterns 


ACADEMY LAMPS 


DIRECT imPORTER 


11 BEVERLY OULEVARD 
LOS ANGELES, Cé IRN'A 90048 
271 





10 Da tems 


JOHN HALL DESIGNS 


FINE FURNITURE MADE TO ORDER -¢ ART - ACCESSORIES 
Monday through Friday 10:00 to 5:00 
1010 MONTANA AVENUE, SANTA MONICA, CA 90403 (213) 393-0305 











SPAR CLIPPERS 
TALLEST of the TALL SHIPS 


One and two-week Caribbean cruises aboard true clipper ships 
sail from St. Martin every Sunday. Calling daily on the loveliest 
Virgin or Leeward Islands, these memorable voyages will be 
experienced by only 180 convivial guests. The romance begins 
on our first ship, s.v. STAR CLIPPER, July 7, 1991. In January 
p ) ) 

1992 our second Tall Ship s.v STAR FLYER. arrives to catch 
Caribbean breezes and then STAR CLIPPERS 
summers in the Mediterra- : ; 

. er CLIPPER SHIP CRUISES 
nean. Call or write for our new a 
brochure: Vourtravelnise ill 800 442-0551 
yrochure. Your trave age nt Wi 9835 Bird Ave., Dept 
handle all the details. From Miami, FL 33133-4604 
$995 dbl. occ. 





Ships’ Registry: Luxembourg 
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EioWns lbe.0S 
de oTeveN Aeo 6 IWAN. & CO 
PACIFIC DESIGN CENTER 8687 MELROSE AVE. SUITE G292 LOS ANGELES, CA 213-657-7000 


FAX 213-657-6519 


Our artists hand-paint affordable museum-quality 
melo cme mt oye eee eel t ae 


You may commission the custom oil-on-canvas 
re-creations of any masterpieces you care to own, in 
dO Oe 


Your selections will be hand-painted on the canvas 
and authentically antiqued for the time of the 
original. Paintings include gold-washed and ornate 
handcrafted period frames. 


SVE R ee c ase ty 
Masterpiece Re-Creations. 
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HERITAC oF cae ISE Vincent Van Gogh by Heritage House Galleries, painted circa 1990. 
Pm eI E Cle muna Ouest hel em Dolce 
“GALLERIES: | 


Full information will gladly be sent to you at no charge upon your 
request. We will also include the 320-page “Art Source Book” with over 
700 full-color plates for twenty-nine dollars. 


Dolores & 5th Ave. @ P.O. Box 3925 © Carmel, CA 93921 
Phone (800) 659-9407 or (408) 625-9407 © FAX (408) 625-9736 


EXPRESS YOURSEI 
WITH THE 
MAGIC OF KINDE 


Relax. Dream. Pamper yourself 


in comfort and elegance. Let the 
design experts at Village Green 
create a personal statement for 
vou. Choose from a wide array of 
fine furniture and accessories, Bor 
vou, your family, and your friends 
Because everyone deserves life's 
little pleasures, Call us for'a tree 


OT} consult 


ac | Village 


Veer 


9 South Greenteab Avenue ue 


; 
r CA 90602 a 


98-9461. 800-826-7056 
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AN ORDINARY ENTRY BECOMES 
A GRAND ENTRANCE 


























Main Photo: FLOOR: Rodas 
Blanco. DETAIL: Rodas Platino 
& Rodas Marfil. 
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NEw YORK: 


Enter a room by Porcelanosa. 

You'll discover the classic 
beauty of fine European 
ceramic tile. 

Timeless. Tasteful. Elegant. 

And durable. 

What's more, you'll notice 
that extra care has been put 
into every design and detail. 
Right down to the way the 
tiles are precision cut for a 
flawless fit. 

Porcelanosa invites you 
to discover how to turn an 
ordinary entrance into a lasting 
impression. 

Stop by an authorized 
Porcelanosa distributor 
today, or send $1.00 fora 
copy of our full color brochure. 


PORCELANOSA 


EXUPRI OT PIEVASN| (GEIR AIM LG ate E 


Anaheim 1301 S. State College Blvd. (714) 772-3183 
Paramus 147 Route 17 South (201) 261-1991 
Huntington 1842 E. Jericho Tpk. (516) 462-6222 


OPENING Soon: West Hollywood 553 N. San Vicente (213) 651-3319 
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Still another Serene Desert Scene 
from the watercolor mastery of 


Ric David, 


the “old man of the desert...” 
Enroute To Lake Powell 


This watercolor print is presently being distributed in limited 
numbers to the nation’s framers, and galleries. See it today at 
your favorite shop! 
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“Enroute to Lake Powell”. 


Published from a watercolor painting. Overall Size 
26"x22", Image Size 23"x19", 2,000 Signed and 
Numbered Prints, 25 Artist’s Prints. Retail Price $75.00 
U.S. or $100.00 Canadian plus s/h. 


“It was a long hot dusty trip to Pierce, Arizona,” recalls 
the artist. “Navajo dwellings on = 
the reservation, shimmering 
through the heat of the day, and 
the signs demanding... ‘no 
stopping, no picture taking’.” This 
painting then is a recollection of eS ? 
that time long ago. 0 ‘a id 
The art of Ric David is the result of over forty years o 
wandering the deserts and mountains of the great 
Southwest, and seeing them every time, almost as the 
“very first time.” Now, retired after an equal number of 
years as a commercial artist, his recollections and 
impressions committed to paper in delighful pastel-like 
watercolors are well worth the viewing. His current series 
is available at your local dealer. Previous prints may also 
be available. 


For more information on Ric David originals, artist's 
proofs, and limited edition prints, write or call one of the 
addresses listed below 
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Corona Del Mar 
Encinitas 
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Antique European Pine 
Emphasizing “ A Country & Southwestern Look” 


2912 E. Coast Hwy. 940 A First St. 410 E. Haley St. 
Corona Del Mar Oa T Santa Barbara 
(714) 759-3665 (619) 632-8579 (805) 962-0250 











HOLIDAY ENTERTAINING WITH A 
SENSE OF THINGS FRENCH. 


LYMAN DRAKE 


AUNT WAG ELS: 
18.000 SQUARE FEET OF FRANCE'S ILLUSTRIOUS 
PaAsT. AND GLORIOUS PRESENT. 
2901 So. HARBOR BLVD., SANTA ANA, CA 92704 
(714) 979-2811 FAX (714) 979-5037 
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Wantep To Buy: 


Entire Estates or Single Items 


Furniture, Accessories, Oriental Rugs, 
Paintings & Statuary 


o 
ENGLISH 
QUEEN ANNE 
CHIPPENDALE 
REGENCY 
SETS OF CHAIRS 
DINING ROOM TABLES 
SIDEBOARDS 
WELSH DRESSERS 
BREAKFRONTS 
CHEST OF DRAWERS 
DESKS 
ETC., ETC. 
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FRENCH 

LOUIS XIV 

REGENCE 

LOUIS XV 

LOUIS XVI 

EMPIRE 
FLAT TOP DESKS 
CONSOLES 
MIRROR 
ARMOIRES 
OCCASIONAL TABLES 
BEDS 
COMMODES 
ETC., ETC. 

* 








We Buy and Sell Fine Quality 
Style and Period Furniture and Accessories 


Generous Finders Fee 
Select Consignments 


NIC! OT SON’S Since 1904 


362 N. Coast | Beach, CA 92651 
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1 ups called it 


our “Bedroom,” the world over, 








| butitwasourworld. to create 
generations //. 

of Happily is 
Ever Afters. 

Our catalogue, $5.00. 


We remember that 


he | 


q TIMELESS FURNISHINGS FOR CHILDRE! 
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DEDICATED 
TO THE ART AND CULTURE 


OF OUR TIME 


THE MUSEUM OF CONTEMPORARY ART 


250 South Grand Avenue at California Plaza 


THE TEMPORARY CONTEMPORARY 


152 North Central Avenue 


downtown Los Angeles 
213.621.2766 


























EACH S.T. DUPONT HAs A Story To TELL. 
YOURS. 





i PARIS 





Goldsmith craft: 
“Montparnasse” ball point pen and “Gatsby” 
lighter coated with marbled tortoise shell 
Chinese lacquer, steel watch with 


an engraved dial. 


— 


AVAILABLE AT S.T. DUPONT BOUTIQUES - 680 MADISON AVENUE. WALDORF ASTORIA HOTEL AND HYATT REGENCY WAIKIKI 
CALL (800) 343-5829 FOR THE S.T. DUPONT DEALER NEAREST YOU. 
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ACCESSORIES 


By Direct Import 


OCEAN AVENUE 
CARMEL-BY-THE-SEA 
CALIFORNIA 
408-624-7178 



















Make your yard the mos: 
elegant room in your hom 


Transforming yards into imaginative and ¢ 
joyable outdoor living rooms has been | 
business of A. Lee Shelbourne for nearly 
quarter of a century. And our experien) 
shows both in awards for design excellen 
and in the increased home equity our desig. 
have generated for our clients. 








We design your yard from the ground 
We take a personal, professional approach) 
every phase of our total outdoor living CST 


Quality is our yardstick. Our business is Ke 
design. We work with your contractor) 
recommend experienced contractors who té 
in stride difficult sites, engineering problew 
remodeling outdoor/indoor areas, adding s 
and updating older pool and garden sites 









On-site consultation recommended. |) 
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Elegant Designs for Living 


275 South Beverly Drive Suite 100 
Beverly Hills, CA 90210 
(213) 272-1230 (800) 426-8963 
Locations throughout California and 
the United States. 
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REMEMBRANCE OF THINGS PAST AND PLEASANT. 


P| 
They seem to extend a quiet invi- 
tation to enter and stay awhile— 

-_ our upholstered creations. Furni- 
ture rich with suggestions of a 
grand past. Comfortable, comfort- 
ing. Henredon’s superbly crafted, 
hand-carved seating collection. 
French armchairs; Empire daybeds; 
banquette loveseats; camelback 
sofas. And the fabrics: Belgian 
linen velvet; wool challis; bronzed 
silk stria —from the most famous 
textile houses in the world. Welcome . 
to the widest range of style, fabric 
and custom options. For the bro- 
chure, send $15.00 to Henredon, 
Dept. A120, Morganton, North 
Carolina 28655. For the dealer 


nearest you, call 1-800-444-3682. 
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The Upholstery Collection by 


HENREDON 








Calla Lily Vase by Sugasawa. Haiku by Shiki. Height 11”’ $275. 
450 Park Avenue at 57th, New York 10022 (800) 654.0016. Hoya catalogue $6.00. 
Hoya Galleries at Marshall Field’s, George Watts & Son, I. Magnin Wilshire. 
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Letters from Readers 


People Are the Issue 


Contributors 
Architectural Dialogue 

Charles Jencks and Kurt Andersen 
on the Postmodern Legacy 


Arquitectonica at Home 
Laurinda Spear and Bernardo Fort- 
Brescia’s Miami Residence 
By Beth Dunlop 


Architects Review: 

Custom Details 

Extending the Architectural Impulse 
into Interior Design 


For Collectors 

Leo A. Daly II and the Intellectual 
Appeal of Architectural Models 
By Brooks Peters 


Brendan Gill 
William Adams Delano— 
Gentleman Architect 


AD-at-Large 
Inside the Design World 


Reader’s Directory 
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12 Remaking the Mediterranean Style 
Cool Classicism for a New Jersey Villa Designed by Robert A. M. Stern 
Text by Robert Campbell/Photography by Steven Brooke 





112 _ Inthe Coastal Vernacular 
A Residence by Robert Venturi and Denise Scott Brown 
Text by Suzanne Stephens/Photography by Matt Wargo 





12© Dynamics of Venice Beach 
Antoine Predock Synthesizes the Natural and Urban Energies of a Singular Site 
Text by Sylvia Lavin/Photography by Mary E. Nichols 








124 _ Unconventional Wit near Chicago 
Stanley Tigerman Infuses a Suburban House with Playful Complexities 
Text by Kurt Andersen/Photography by Bruce Van Inwegen 

13©O _ Rationalism Revisited in Switzerland 

A Rigorously Geometric Residence near Lugano by 

Mario Campi and Franco Pessina 

Text by Joseph Rykwert/Photography by Daniel H. Minassian 





134 _— Art: Neoclassical Architectural Motifs 
Colorful Graphic Works Reflect the Glory of an Age 
Text by Christopher Finch 
14@© | The Frick Family’s Clayton House 
Thierry Despont Restores Pittsburgh’s Grand Estate 
Text by Susan Mary Alsop/Photography by Derry Moore 





144 Palladian Abstractions 
Hugh Newell Jacobsen’s Light-Washed Design in Michigan 
Text by Robert Campbell/Photography by Balthazar Korab 

152 Intimate Grandeur on the Water 
Shope Reno Wharton Gives New Life to a Connecticut Mansion 
Text by Paul Goldberger/Photography by Durston Saylor 

16©_ Antiques: Folk Art Houses 
The Handmade Charm of Diminutive Domiciles 
Text by Richard Conniff 








166 _ The House of the Butterfly 


Bob Ray Offenhauser Evokes the Spirit of Ancient China in Los Angeles 
Text by Michael Webb/Photography by Mary E. Nichols 


176 _ Internal Logic in Tokyo 
Akira Watanabe’s Small-Scale Oasis of Dynamic Space 
Text by Michael Webb/Photography by Pamela Fernuik 


182 Ofa Visionary Nature 
Bart Prince’s Sculptural Design for Joe and Etsuko Price in California 
Text by Michael Webb/Photography by Mary E. Nichols 


JO© _ Contemporary Tradition 


A Multifaceted Design for a Westchester County Residence by Peter L. Gluck 
Text by Suzanne Stephens/Photography by Norman McGrath 
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BMW INTRODUCES ASC:T: 
IT MAY WELL REDEFINE WHAT YOU THINK 
OF AS A PERFECT DAY FOR A DRIVE. 


ov A, YAMA nb ony saa, 


Once again, BMW takes the luxury car where it’s never been before. To hel} || 
keep the driver in firm control even on slippery surfaces, the 750iL now offers || 
the breakthrough of ASC+T (Automatic Stability Control+Traction). It’s a system|| 
that continually monitors the traction of all four wheels. Then, atthe first sign || 
of slippage, it automatically makes split-second adjustments to the engine anc), 


ed 





© 1990 BMW of North America, Inc. The BMW trademark and logo are registered 


prakes—regulating the torque applied individually to each of the rear wheels. 
ASC+T results in superior handling not only in wet or icy conditions, but on per- 
fectly dry surfaces as well. Call 800-334-4BMW to find out more about 

the 1991 75OiL, or visit your nearest BMW dealer for a thorough test 

rive. Rest assured, it’s a perfect day for one. THE ULTIMATE DRIVING MACHINE. 
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Sculpture by Erwin Binder 


The Wendelighting difference is 
evident in the finest homes where 
paintings, sculpture, objects d’art, even 
landscaping, literally come alive. No 
other system measures up to the 
visual impact. 

The key to it all is the Wendel 
contour optical projectors. Our 
custom lens system and by 
unique framing tech- | ; < 
nique can illuminate 
one or more objects | [= 
to their exact contour lI 
with amazing preci- 
sion. We will be dl 
pleasedtoprovide | as 
complete details. LSS 


TV 
WENDELIGHTING 


DIVISION OF JACKSEN INTERNATIONAL, Ltd 
Interior and exterior lighting including 
the renowned Wendel Contour Optical Projectors 


Headquarters 
2445 N. Naomi Street, Burbank, CA 91504 
818/955-8066 
New York Showroom by appointment 


National Toll-Free 800/528-0101 














LETTERS FROM REAIBEISs 





The editors invite your comments, suggestions and criticisms. 
Address: Letters, Architectural Digest, 
5900 Wilshire Boulevard, Los Angeles, California 90036. 


In the August 1990 special islands 
issue, the opening article by Paul 
Theroux (Guest Speaker) really got 
me in an island mood. It reminded me 
of all the islands I’d been to, and how I 
felt on each one. The villa on Capri is 
absolutely stunning, but I like how 
Arne Hasselqvist’s Mustique house 
works so well with the setting. I hope 
there are more issues like this. 
Catherine A. Albert 
New York, New York 


Talk about serendipity! I’ve just re- 
turned from the enchanted Galapa- 
gos Islands and finished reading The 
Mosquito Coast by Paul Theroux, and 
now I have your special islands issue. 
I am a longtime reader and collector 
of Architectural Digest; the August is- 
sue is a treasure. 
Linda C. Brumitt 
Tyler, Texas 


I have thoroughly enjoyed the last 
five years of the magazine and 
learned a great deal about design. 
Each month I find myself transported 
around the world. In the August 1990 
issue, | admired Beth Dunlop’s text 
for the “Sanibel Caméléon” feature; 
the photography is always superb. 
Gwendolyn Nixon 
Watsonville, California 


I have rarely read such rubbish as “A 
Sanibel Caméléon.” Look at the 
photos: The house was inserted into 
its environment about as gently as 
the plastic hamburger cartons that lit- 
ter the roads. 
Stephen Toland 
New Smyrna Beach, Florida 


As the 


fou 


owner of an island house, I 
it disappointing that you chose 
on two very affluent Ca- 
ribbean islands and their equally 
wealthy residents in the August 1990 
special islands issue. It is distres sing to 


to foci 


ne, as a reader of your publication for 


over fwenty years, to find Architec- 
tural Digest leaning more and more in 
favor of showcasing those of distinct 
wealth, and social and political posi- 
tion. Do these people really need this 
amount of free publicity? 
Jacqueline N. Yeager 
North Charleston, South Carolina 


The August 1990 special islands issue 
was truly commendable. The photo- 
graphs were sensational. It was really 
a switch from the landscape I am 
used to. Only one small comment: 
Give more credit to the architects! 
Stephanie Christensen 
Ashton, South Dakota 


The August issue of Architectural Di- 

gest is just fabulous: almost too much 
champagne and caviar. 

Edward Widenhouse 

Las Cruces, New Mexico 


Visit an island and you will forever 
hear, in your heart, its siren song of 
return. I assume Architectural Digest 
was under such a spell when it fea- 
tured Arne Hasselqvist’s house in the 
August 1990 issue. 
Thomas Tollefsen 
Santa Rosa, California 


What an incredible feeling the August 
1990 special islands issue is. Thank 


you for whisking me away on this _ 


two-hundred-page vacation. By the 

way, The AD 100 is the best frequent- 
flyer bonus I can think of! 

Ursula J. Hermacinski 

Beverly Hills, California 


I was delighted to be a part of The AD 

100. But I would like to point out that 

although I decorated the family wing 

at Sudeley Castle, the credit for the 

design of the drawing room should 
actually go to Adam Pollock. 

Stanley Falconer 

Colefax & Fowler 

London, England 














Living up to a higher standard. 
American Standard 





The best design 


captures 

the grace 

of the past 

and the promise 


of the future. 








The Heritage Suite. 


A luxury suite of flawlessly designed bathroom fixtures. This perfect union of timeless lines and modern innovation 


could only have been created by American Standard, the company with a long tradition of creating products destined to become classics. 


Shown is the Heritage™ Suite of fixtures in White, with Cadet Prestige™ faucets in Polished Brass. 

For your nearest American Standard showroom call: 1-800-821-7700 Ext. 4023. For our brochures, send $3.00 to American Standard, 

P.O. Box 6820, Piscataway, NJ 08855. American Standard Showplaces are located in Chicago (III Crossroads of Commerce, 

Suite 100, Rolling Meadows); Dallas (12344 Inwood Rd.); Los Angeles (116 N. Robertson Blvd.); New York (IDCNY, 30-30 Thomson Ave., LIC); Pittsburgh (100 Ross St.) © 1990 American Standard Inc. 
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On page 197 of this issue you will find an 
experiment called The AD Collection, part 
of our ongoing effort to provide Architec- 
tural Digest readers with direct access to 
the world of fine art and antiques. We 
present The AD Collection as a unique 
opportunity to browse among a rare selection of 
pieces offered by twenty-six of the most respected art 
and antiques dealers in the United States. Each piece 
in the collection is being reserved specially for read- 








JIM MCHUGH 





ers of Architectural Digest, and 5 percent 
of the net sales price will be donated to 
charity. I want to thank our distinguished 
dealers for their cooperation, and for their 
trust in taking part in this unprecedented 
venture. It’s appropriate, too, that The AD 
Collection appears within the pages of another ex- 
periment, our first special issue devoted entirely to 
architecture. As with all of our experiments, we're 
eager to hear your response. 


laos ones Editor-in-Chief 








Remaking the Mediterranean Style 
For a seaside villa in New Jersey, Rob- 
ert A. M. Stern has conjured up the 
Mediterranean, but with a decidedly 
classical sensibility. The 16,000-square- 
foot house is surrounded by what the 
architect describes as “an idealized, 
classical landscape’’—a vital factor in 
the design. On the main floor, for ex- 
ample, the living room, dining room and card room all 
contain French doors that open onto a wide terrace over- 
looking a sunken garden court. Stern and landscape archi- 
tect Robert Ermerins planned the court so that water from 
a stone basin at the top spills over into a series of smaller 
basins. On the ground floor is an indoor lap pool, set in a 
vaulted room with walls and columns surfaced in mosaic 
tile. The card room is another unusual space. Influenced by 
the work of Jean-Michel Frank and Emile-Jacques 
Ruhlmann, it was “intended to evoke a men’s card room of 
the 1930s,” Stern points out. A final period touch: Illumi- 
nating each table is a hanging lamp of bronze, opaline 
glass and enamel. See page 102. 


ROB LANG 





Robert A. M. Stern 


In the Coastal Vernacular 

The owners of a waterfront Long Is- 
land Sound residence, which was built 
by Venturi, Scott Brown and Asso- 
ciates in an abstracted Shingle Style, 
first learned about the Philadelphia ar- 
chitects after their son, a painter, had 
heard Robert Venturi and his wife and 





Robert Venturi 


partner, Denise Scott Brown, lecture at 


ROB LANG 


JIM MCHUGH 





the University of Pennsylvania. The 
clients soon became ardent admirers of 
the firm’s work and of Robert Venturi, 
who was in charge of their project. “It 
all began with the house that he built 
for his mother,” says one of the res- 
idents, referring to the now-famous 
icon in Chestnut Hill, Pennsylvania, 
that the architect designed in 1961. 
“Venturi is amazing. He can take from all the past archi- 
tectural eras and still the product is his own. I think history 
will prove him a visionary.” See page 112. 


\\ 


Denise Scott Brown 


Dynamics of Venice Beach 

“The Venice, California, project was 
quite different from other residential 
projects I’ve had, but it was similar 
as a qualitative challenge. I’m used to 
working with a natural setting, and 
here, instead of a number of acres in 
the desert, I had to work with a thirty-. 
by-ninety-foot lot on the ocean,” says 
Albuquerque-based architect Antoine Predock. “The resi- 
dent is a pilot, and I had been an engineering student and 
spent summers working in the aircraft industry, so we 
shared an interest in crafting the house, particularly when 
it involved some mechanical aspects, such as the huge 
pivot window,” continues Predock. Among his current 
projects are hotels for Disney World in Orlando and Euro 
Disney, a humanities building for the University of Cali- 
fornia, Davis, and the American Heritage Center and Art 
Museum at the University of Wyoming. See page 120. 





Antoine Predock 
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continued from page 14 


Unconventional Wit near Chicago 

A 3,500-square-foot residence north- 
west of Chicago provided Stanley 
Tigerman with an unexpected set of 
challenges. The main obstacle was 
working within the constraints of his 
clients’ modest budget. But the de- 
sign, which combines clustered ele- 
ments reminiscent of farm structures 
with such materials as split-face concrete block, stucco and 
galvanized roofing, is surprisingly complex and witty. The 
house comprises six primary elements: a pair of single-car 
garages, two living wings, a central tower and, at the rear, 
a pine deck overlooking a creek and surrounding woods. 
The hectic pace continues for the sixty-year-old Tigerman: 
Last summer he and several other architects designed in- 
stallations at the Mackintosh wing of Glasgow’s noted 
Hunterian Art Gallery. But perhaps his most intriguing 
venture is what he will describe only as a “mysterious 
project for Disney in Burbank.” See page 124. 





RUSSELL INGRAM 


Stanley Tigerman 


Rationalism Revisited 

in Switzerland 

“We used the form of a courtyard 
house because of the small sites in 
Switzerland,” Lugano-based architect 
Mario Campi explains. “It allows the 
inhabitant to focus on a very private 
area.” Although the primary concern 
for Campi and his partner, Franco 
Pessina, was to create a residence on 
Lago di Lugano for a German film and 
television producer that could be used 
for conferences, the governing princi- 
ples were geometric. The partners’ re- 
gional affiliation is with Switzerland’s 
Italian-speaking Ticino region, where 
Rationalism—the movement that com- 
bines geometric elements within a continuous history of 
architecture—has its greatest presence. Campi and Pessina 
have done several residences there, but they are now de- 
signing two large-scale commissions—the IBM headquar- 
ters building and a public housing project—in Zurich, the 
city in which they were educated. See page 130. 








Franco Pessina 


The Frick Family’s Clayton House 


first and foremost a residential ar- 





chi d that always has to do with 
desig, eriors and working 
with c! vhy the resto- 
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Thierry Despont Thierry Desp French-born ar- 
chitect who yton, the for- 
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mer Frick family residence in Pitts- 
burgh. “I emphasized to the board of 
directors that the focus of the restora- 
tion was how the family lived,” he 
continues, noting that the house was 
inhabited by Helen Clay Frick until 
her death in 1984. “It was remarkable 
how much the personality of Henry 
Clay Frick was still in the house, and 
one of the great things about working on it was getting to 
know the personal life of a great American entrepreneur.” 
“We chose Despont,” says the museum’s director, De- 
Courcy McIntosh, “because we needed a restoration archi- 
tect with a strong expertise in interiors. Despont won us 
over by his enthusiasm, his vision and his power to orga- 
nize.” Today, Despont is designing a number of large 
houses, as well as the J. Paul Getty Museum’s future deco- 
rative-art galleries, a series of fifteen period rooms or- 
ganized chronologically for the collection of European 
furniture. See page 140. 





DeCourcy McIntosh 


Palladian Abstractions 

“Vincent Scully was my teacher at 
school, and he said that a house is only 
memorable when it’s irrational,” says 
Hugh Newell Jacobsen. Of the Michi- 
gan residence he designed for a com- 
mercial builder and his wife, Jacobsen 
comments, “Sure, it’s a nutty house. 
My mother would have a fit! Before 
she died she told me, ‘We're inordi- 
nately proud of you, Hugh, but we don’t know why any- 
one would actually hire you!’”” The American Palladian 
design, with such precedents as Stratford Hall and Mount 
Vernon, combines a spaciousness with “the illusion of sit- 
ting on a hundred acres,” the architect continues. “The 
ceiling in the Great Room is so high—about twenty-eight 
feet—you could make your own weather there.” He’s par- 
ticularly happy with the landscaping, which he outlined 
to include several pear tree allées. “If architecture is the 
conception and creation of space with bricks and mortar, 
landscape architecture is the creation of space with plant 
material and earth.” See page 144. 


Jacobsen 


Intimate Grandeur on the Water 

When Suzanne and Norman Hascoe 
purchased their current house in 
Greenwich, Connecticut, several years 
ago, they closed the deal on December 
20 and were anxious to get the restora- 
tion process under way. Because of 
their involvement with the museum of 
the Rhode Island School of Design, 
they knew the reputation of architects 


Bernard Wharton 


Allan Shope 
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VACHERON CONSTANTIN 


The World's oldest Watch Manufacturer 
Geneva since 1755. 









The Tourbillon 


circa 19350 
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From the day Jean-Marc Vacheron first opened 
a modest workshop in Geneva and took on his 
first apprentice, Vacheron Constantin has never 


ceased to turn out outstanding timepieces. 


With “Kalla,” “Phidias;’ and “Malta” Vacheron 
Constantin now launches yet another excep- 


tional collection in homage to the Art of Time. 
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ART ROOTED 
IN REASON 





Vacheron Constantin watchmakers have al- 
ways displayed near-fanatical pride in the 
beauty and ingenuity of their watches. Their 
motivations are rooted in the spirit of a bygone 
era known as the Age of Reason. 


It flowered in Europe during most of the 18th I 
century. Like other scientific crafts of the time, 
watchmaking enjoyed intellectual kinship with i 
mathematics and even with philosophy. Man 
was then in the process of ordering his universe 
around precepts rooted in reason rather than 
belief and timepieces had a role to play in his 
systematic exploration of the visible world. 
Astronomers, navigators and thinkers in every 
discipline reflected on the nature of Time and 
tord Kalla me Sy made use of timing instruments. Known as 

“‘cabinotiers,’ the watchmakers of Geneva 
were intimately involved in this process. Most 
of them were erudite humanists, well-read and 
inquisitive, fully aware that their watches 
would be valued as much for the science they 
embodied as for the fine craftsmanship they 
displayed. 


mary ae Bee The exact measurement of time had by then 
Nes cone as ie eed Sa er 
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ii = he ae Ss become invaluable to the progress of society. 
nO Bbw inti fy Ata aed 
ayy ap ag Pre iy Nt aa 4 The timepieces created by Jean-Marc Vacheron 
: ‘hana i “pada | es i and his colleagues are valued still today as 
tcrsce Ian he May Tee genuine contributions to the advance of civili- 
ie zation, steeped in the spirit of an admirable 
age, regulated by the rule of reason. 


PASSION SPANNING 
CENTURIES 


Although Jean-Marc Vacheron’s interests 
ranged from scientific discoveries to the study - 
of history, watchmaking remained his one 
abiding lifetime passion. A familiar figure of the 
‘‘fabrique,’’ as the watchmaking quarter of 
Geneva was called, he soon astonished his 
peers by his singleminded preoccupation with 
his craft—and by the masterpieces he created. 
As his workshop and his business developed, 
he took painstaking measures to transmit his 
deep love of the science of time to his heirs, 
sharing his passion as well as his skills with all 
who worked at his side. In that way, Jean-Marc 
Vacheron was able to ensure that his spirit 
would live on, spanning the centuries, up until 
this very day. His son, then his grandson, 








followed in his footsteps while never deviating 
from the principles he had previously laid 
down. A dynasty was born that spread the 
family name and notoriety far and wide, al- 
ways wedded to a unique approach to the art 
and craft of Time. Today, the name Vacheron 
Constantin remains synonymous with the 
highest degree of achievement. 


“DO BETTER IF POSSIBLE, 
AND IT IS 
ALWAYS POSSIBLE.” 





The other name by which the company is 
known belongs to Francois Constantin, who 
also helped in the creation of the company 
motto above. He joined the company at the 
request of the younger Vacheron and devoted 
his entire life to promoting Vacheron and its 
products. 


Tirelessly crisscrossing Europe for years on 
end, this talented salesman was able to con 
vince private customers and merchants alike 
that Vacheron watches belonged in their fu- 
ture. His efforts greatly helped Vacheron in 
consolidating its hold on the quality watch 
market. 


His correspondence with Geneva, which is 
now a treasured part of the company’s ar- 
chives, shows him to be a shrewd negotiator 
and a strong advocate of the excellence associ- 
ated with the timepieces he represented. He 
always convincingly argued against any sort of 
compromise that might cast a shadow on the 
integrity of the products he sold. Little wonder, 
then, that his name is forever wedded to Vach- 
eron’s. His passion was always to achieve the 
highest and rarest form of excellence possible. 


The collections recently developed by Vach- 
eron Constantin again express the superb art- 
istry of their master watchmakers and jewelers. 
These masters remain true to their great tradi- 
tion and demonstrate the enthusiasm of an 
exceptional art with a unique style of their 
own. 


For instance, The Phidias, whose classical ele- 
gance adorns itself with diamonds, or the 
Malta with its pure lines set off by exquisite 
diamonds, highlighting the perfect horological 
mastery that lends outstanding value to these 
timepieces. Magnificent examples of a well- 
structured collection, these watches are the 
culmination of painstaking effort and a 
philosophy with which Vacheron Constantin 
has always been associated. 


Phidias 
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REGENT KALLA 


Every design in the Kalla Collection represents an impres- 
sive sum of painstaking effort and uncanny precision. 
Each brought out the best in Vacheron Constantin’s 
designers and craftsmen. Each is a tribute to their excep- 
tional talent and skill. 





Carved right out of selid gold, the watch-frames form 
elegantly balanced outlines, enhanced by the purest dia- 
monds. Warming each watch right to its heart, racing 
over its 58,000 facets (integrated Regent model), their 
intense fires enliven a breathtakingly slim movement’s 
softly gleaming components—in salute to the jewelers’ 
consummate artistry. 


Radiating luminous prestige, Vacheron Constantin’s 
Kalla designs express Time’s poetic dimension to perfec- 
tion. For when, as here, art is driven by passion, the 
results exceed all expectations, rivalled only by a quest 
for the absolute that began in a modest attic workshop 
over two centuries ago. 


TIME REBORN IN FIRE AND LIGHT 


As the industrialization of the planet progressed, our sense 
of time has changed radically. No longer steeped in poetic 
mystery, Time has become the universal taskmaster, drill- 
ing punctuality and precision into us all. Possession of 
time has gradually come to restrict Man’s freedom rather 
than expanding it. 


Proudly upholding their centuries-old traditions, the lead- 
ing watchmakers of the world have in their part continued * 
to create feasts for the eyes and mind. Shunning purely 
utilitarian considerations, they offer the world a steady 
stream of dreams come true—time adorned with all of 
Nature’s treasures. Here, the jeweler’s art joins hands 
with the watchmaker’s science to bring forth exceptional 
timepieces endowed with a life of their own. Conveying 
a message of Beauty for Beauty's sake. From their move- 
ments most imperceptible workings to the silent fires of 
precious stones, serene self-assurance simply emanates 
from such unique creations. 


They testify to enduring values of civilization, untouched 
by Time’s inexorable flow. 


Watchmaking as a whole has in some ways changed 
beyond recognition since the advent of the wristwatch in 
the late 19th century. But in some ways only: the fine art 
of mechanical time has remained much as it was in the 
days of the ‘‘cabinotiers,’’ those master watchmakers of 
an earlier day. Modern watchmakers naturally work with 
more accurate and efficient tools and instruments, but 
the soul and the spirit of their craft is intact. So when a 
Vacheron Constantin watchmaker turns out yet another 
masterpiece today, he is only doing what has come 





naturally for centuries. 


VACHERON CONSTANTIN 


) TIE TH AVENUE, NEW YORK, NY 10019 
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Vacheron Constantin is proud to announce that a selection of the Kalla farnily of watches can be seen during a special showing at: 


Nov, 14-15: TRABERT & HOEFFER, Chicago, Ill. + Nov. 19-24: TOURNEAU, New York City + Nov. 26, 27: DORFMAN, Boston Mass. 
Nov. 29-Dec. 4: TIVOL, Kansas City, MO. + Dec. 6-8: SCHUBOT, Troy, Mich. + Dec. 11-15: PRINCESS ERMINE. Beverly Hills. CA 
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continued from page 16B 


Allan Shope and Bernard Wharton, 
both RISD graduates. ‘Through the ar- 
chitects, we hired a wonderful contrac- 
tor, Mike Hobbs,” Norman Hascoe 
recalls, “and he worked through the 
holidays, stripping the entire inside 
and building a steel frame to support 
the roof.” The house had been altered 
so many times that in some rooms sev- 
eral layers of ceilings and walls were 
revealed. When they were eliminated, “the whole house 
changed in style and volume,” says Hascoe, still in awe of 
the architects’ abilities. The next September, less than nine 
months later, the house was ready. See page 152. 





Suzanne and 


Norman Hascoe 


The House of the Butterfly 

“When this Los Angeles commission 
came along, I had just completed a Jap- 
anese house that turned out very well,” 
says architect Bob Ray Offenhauser, 
“so I decided to try another Oriental 
design—this time one with a Chinese 
influence. Bringing over Chinese 
craftsmen posed several problems, 
however. First, to secure their visas, we 





MARY E_ NICHOLS 


Bob Ray 
Offenhauser 


had to show that there were no craftsmen in the United 
States who could lay tile the particular way we wanted. 
Also, the craftsmen’s initial response to my plans was that 
I had designed it wrong. We explained that we had strict 
building codes to follow-and quickly worked it out. It was 
an extremely interesting project to do. I like clients who 
allow me to stretch. I am currently working on a Thai 
house and a Moroccan palace in the California desert. Who 
knows what will be next?” See page 166. 


Internal Logic in Tokyo 

“My work is about creating environ- 
ments that walk a tightrope between 
traditional and modern aesthetics,” 
says architect Akira Watanabe of To- 
kyo. “I have designed plenty of build- 
ings in congested urban areas, but I 
want to see what kind of influence 
wide-open spaces will have on my 
work.” Although he has never worked abroad, he envi- 
sions the plains of the American Midwest or the rolling 
hills of the French countryside as a desirable backdrop for 
a future project. In the meantime, he is busy with the de- 
sign of a resort hotel on the grounds of a golf course on 


continued on page 22 
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In Singapore 
where else 
but 
Shangri-La. 


Constant attention to 
details and standards 
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of service create 
the ideal environment 
for comfort. A peek 
behind the scenes at 
the Shangri-La. 


S ShangriLa hotel 
SINGAPORE 
A SHANGRIFLA INTERNATIONAL HOTEL 


SHANGRI-LA HOTEL, ORANGE GROVE ROAD, SINGAPORE 1025. TEL: 737 3644. TLX: 21505 SHANGLA RS. FAX: 733 7220/733 1029. 


SHANGRI-LA INTERNATIONAL: USA & CANADA (1-800) 359 5050 © LOS ANGELES (213) 417 3483 © NEW YORK (212) 286 9750 
SHANGRELA INTERNATIONAL HOTELS and RESORTS: CANADA * CHINA # FLU * HONG KONG * INDONESIA * MALAYSIA * PHILIPPINES (1991) * SINGAPORE * THAILAND 
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Something newly introduced. Combining revolutionary concepts with Val Saint %@ 
Sy anna 

centuries of tradition. Continuous casting ovens and pearwood tools. Modern IN 3 sw) 
iC Lamberts 

Design and Classic Rich Cut. Appreciating the importance of symmetry fF * 


Val has been making the finest crystal in the world since 1826 


Bloomingdale’s : Creative Specialties Macy’s California 
Baltimore 


Found at finer department and specialty stores nationwide. For more information or a Val Brochure (If requesting a brochure please 
include $2.50) write to: Val Saint Lambert U.S.A. Inc., 544 Riverside Avenue, Westport, Connecticut 06880 
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It Could Be The Years Most Sie 


hile it may be impossible to predict the future 
of the economy with absolute certainty, one 
thing is certain: At $39,900*, the 1991 Jaguar XJ6 is 
priced significantly lower than most European luxury 
motorcars. 
And while the XJ6 enjoys certain economic advan- 
tages, it also offers the dividend of spirited perform- 
ance. With 223 horsepower, our sophisticated 24-valve, 
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four-liter, computer-controlled engine is capable of i 
moving the XJ6 quite rapidly, while a sophisticated }y 
independent suspension system and four-wheel anti- }y; 
lock disc brakes give it outstanding athletic agility. 
Further performance refinement comes from a four- 
speed automatic transmission. Because it’s electroni- 
cally controlled, it converses freely with the engine to 
time upshifts and downshifts for unprecedented smooth- | 
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Jo: At839900 
cant Economic Development. 


*Manufacturer's suggested retail price, excluding dealer preparation, transportation, license and taxes. Actual retail prices are set by the dealer and may vary 


ss and accuracy. And by pressing the Sport button, of figured walnut. You will also enjoy such con- 
u can program the transmission’s shifting pattern for veniences as computerized climate control and an 80- 
Dre spirited driving. watt stereo entertainment system that plays through six 
Of course, the distinctive, sensuous styling of the acoustically matched speakers. 

16 is what you’ve come to expect from Jaguar. And the We invite you to test drive the 1991 XJ6. We think 
terior offers elegant details and luxurious comfort: you'll see that an economical price can be perfectly 
le seats are faced in supple leather, while the fascia, compatible with a wealth of luxury and performance. 
yors and center console are fitted with the rich warmth For your nearest dealer, call 1-800-4-JAGUAR. 
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continued from page 18 


Hokkaido, Japan’s northernmost island, a commission he tect. “Prince also worked with Kisho Kurokawa and the 
says is the first of its kind. When he has leisure time, Yasui family craftsmen on the teahouse,” adds Price, 
Watanabe enjoys tennis and go, a Japanese game similarto _—_ “so it is really an artistic collaboration.” See page 182. 

chess. Thinking strategically, he says, helps him to solve 
design problems and to refine his unique blend of tradi- 
tional and contemporary Japanese design. See page 176. 


Contemporary Tradition 

Yale-trained architect Peter L. Gluck of 
Manhattan fused a number of ideas 
and concerns in a Westchester County 
house that draws on the local architec- 
tural heritage. “It is interesting to look 
at a design problem on its own terms,” 


Of a Visionary Nature 

“Everyone asks me, ‘What style is it?’ ” 
says Joe Price of his southern Califor- 
nia house designed by Bart Prince of 


NORMAN MCGRATH 





3 Albuquerque. “But I believe architec- _ Peter L. Gluck explains the architect, who is currently 
2 ture is about solving problems. I just working on two churches and a syna- 
5 gave Prince the problems,andhecame — gogue. “I look at each project as special and different in or- 
Bart Prince up with solutions that surprised me — der to develop an aesthetic that conforms to a particular 

and that no one had envisioned be- wish.” In this case, the clients requested a residence that 


fore.” The two had met when Prince __ reflected the traditional houses in the area and yet exuded 
completed plans for the Los Angeles a contemporary feel. They also wanted a comfortable room 
County museum’s Pavilion for Japanese —_ that could accommodate concerts for an audience of a hun- 
Art, which Price commissioned to hold dred. Apart from acoustic considerations, the architect 
his collection. “The Prices didn’t ask drew on seemingly disparate historical sources, even his 
for a particular style. They never made —_ working experience in Japan. “Although I had initial mis- 
Joe and a sketch—they just gave me functional givings about some of the design elements,” the husband 
Etsuko Price requirements,and thedesigncame from __ says, “I can’t think of anything that hasn’t met my highest 
that information,” notes the archi- expectations aesthetically or functionally. ” See page 190.0 





Credit 
the Swiss 
with inventing 
Private 
Banking. 
And 
Credit Suisse 
with 
perfecting it. 


The goal of our global approach to 
asset management Is preservation 
of capital, while generating signifi- 
cant returns for those with $1 million 
of investable assets. All provided 
with our trademark service and 
discretion. Please call Mr. Roland 
Leutwiler at (212) 612-8543 for more 
information 
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THALASSA II: 

men’s and ladies 

18K and stainless steel 
or all stainless steel; 
ladies’ available with 
optional diamond bezel, 
both available with 
lizard strap 

Men’s model 

shown; $1595 
Women’s; $1495. 


1990, Jean Lassale, Inc 


When Youre Ready For 
A Superb Swiss Watch, 


We Have A Superb Swiss Watch 


Ready For You. | 


Elegance. Simplicity. Luxury. These are the qualities 
we build into every watch we make. Shown here, 


\ 
the new THALASSA II collection, designed to Geneve 
incorporate the precision and lasting good looks 
of the finest Swiss watches. Matchless in design, GOODMAN & SONS FORDS JEWELERS 
unsurpassed for accuracy, THALASSA II sets a HAMPTON, VA FORDS, NJ 
new standard for superb Swiss watchmaking. RONE REGENCY JEWELERS 
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A RAINBOW OF ELEGANCE. CLASSICS COME IN MANY COLORS. 


Founders George C. and S.S. Shreve opened their first creating exotic gifts, such as a 14-karat gold, 10-inch 


jewelry store in 1852 during the gold rush days in replica of the Statue of Liberty for the wife of a foreign 


San Francisco. For over a century, Shreve & Co. has president, as well as a coronation gift for Queen Elizabeth 





created and acquired the most beautifully-crafted trea- |y’q’q Il. Visit our store at Post and Grant, and be part of a 


sures in the world. Shreve & Co. has a tradition of ~~ —=>- tradition that began more than 130 years ago. 


SHREVE & CO. 


MORE THAN A TRADITION SINCE 1852 
POST & GRANT, SAN FRANCISCO 
CHICAGO PLACE, 700 NORTH MICHIGAN AVENUE, CHICAGO 





WEVeEEAeR Examine the 
appeal of this luxury automobile 


and youre apt to discover it 





amounts to considerably more 
than luxury for luxurys sake. 

Because, by creating a driving environment 
which keeps you relaxed, alert and in tune with 
your surroundings, the Mazda 929S could actually 
provide you with a more meaningful reward. 

Luxury for safetys sake. 

This isn't something achieved by chance. 
Rather, it is an accomplishment of Kansei Engi- 
neering. The way we build every Mazda not only 
to perform right, but to feel right. : 

It starts with a comfortable 
interior, virtually free from all 
distractions. For example, the inno- * 
vative climate control does much more than 
regulate the temperature. A sensor on the dash 
actually monitors sunlight in the cabin—which 
can make you feel warmer—and automatically 
adjusts the air conditioning to compensate. 


‘To insure peace and quiet, 80 engineers spent 
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eight months identifying and eliminating sources 
of unwanted squeaks and rattles. 

However, there’ a little-known fact our engi- 
neers know. To a driver, the only thing more 
discomforting than unwanted noise is total silence} 
So instead of engineering all 
sound out, they actually 
made certain those sounds 
which make the driving ex- 
perience pleasurable stay in. 

Of course, youll discover 
that most of these sounds 
emanate from the 3.0-liter, 
V6 engine. With 190 horse- 
power, it quietly elicits an 
unspoken trust. A trust 
enhanced by four-wheel anti- 
lock brakes. 

Our concern for the 
driver's well being doesnt 
stop here, either. 

The patented Mazda E-Link rear suspension 
assures that virtually any maneuver you under- 
take will be executed with exacting grace. This 
remarkably advanced system offers many of the 
benefits of four-wheel 

steering, but without 
its added weight. 


Still, when all is said and 
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THE MOST IMPORTANT SAFETY FEATURE 
OF ANY CAR IS THE DRIVER. 





done the Mazda 929S is, 
above all, an elegant luxury 


sedan. Lavishly appointed 





with creature comforts. 
And generously endowed with standard features 
that are anything but standard. 

Yet when you consider that a comfortable 


driver is a safer driver, perhaps this kind of 





luxury ought to be considered a necessity. 


36-MONTH/50,000-MILE WARRANTY 





No-deductible, “bumper-to-bumper” protection. 


See your dealer for limited warranty details. For 
information on any new Mazda car or truck, call 
toll-free, 1-800-345-3799. 


maZzDa 
IT JUST FEELS RIGHT. 
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rs “Legend has it 
that when the sun hits 
the water. ..it sizzles.” 


Feel The Hyatt Touch. 


Shipwreck Beach, Kauai, Hawaii 
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For reservations or more information about Hyatt Hotels and Resorts worldwide, call your travel planner or 1-800-233-1234. 


Hyatt Hotels and Resorts worldwide encompasses hotels managed by two separate companies ~ Hyatt Hotels Corp. and Hyatt International ( orp 
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Charles Jencks and Kurt Andersen on the Postmodern Legacy 



























Architecture critic Kurt Andersen (far left) queries Charles 
Jencks (left) about the current state of architecture and the 
future directions it may take. Jencks, who is based in London 
and teaches at UCLA, has written numerous books on con- 
temporary architecture; his latest book is called New Moderns. 


BELOW: Of the many architectural borrowings in a Delaware 
residence designed by the firm Venturi, Rauch and Scott Brown 
in 1978, the Carpenter Gothic inspired the music room. The 
lofty arches and whimsical detailing exemplify the referential 
yet playful nature of the design. Robert Venturi’s 1966 book, 
Complexity and Contradiction in Architecture, established and 
defined many of the Postmodern practices still seen today. 
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Kurt Andersen: How would you describe The Language of 
Post-Modern Architecture? 

Charles Jencks: The story begins with Postmodernism in 
the sixties and ends in a direction that probably wasn’t 
predictable—the new version of a hybrid classical lan- 
guage. That consensus starts in 1980, and it comes from a 
lot of different sources—from the Europeans, such as Aldo 
Rossi and James Stirling, and from the Americans, such as 
Michael Graves and Robert Venturi. It comes together sud- 
denly, much the way the International Style coalesced in 
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draws on 18th-century vernacu- 
lar styles and farm architecture 
with exaggerated classical mo- 
tifs, apparent in the flattened col- 
umns and oversize pediment. 
“To give the house an abstract 
quality, many of the historical 
details became symbolic,” Ven- 
turi says of the diverse styles. 


~ ft : 
4) LEFT: The residence’s exterior 
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Some people 
are generous by nature. 
We dedicate the 


ollowing pages to them. 
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Elevating gift giving 
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THE HIGHEST PEARS 





I owering above other mountains at 4810 
meters is the snowcapped Mont Blanc, Europe's 
highest peak. In the year 1908, this lofty summit 
served as the inspiration for both 


the name and the emblem of the 





noblest writing instrument of that time. 

Today, more than ever, a Montblanc writing 
instrument is the peak of perfection—prized 
everywhere in the world for its beauty of form 
and function, and its enduring capacity to 
delight. 

Those who own a Montblanc will tell you that to 
take this pen in hand and then glide it across a 


sheet of paper is to enjoy a forgotten pleasure— 


the art of writing. ¥ 
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MEISTERSTUCK DESIGN. 


OQ uite possibly, no other writing instrument 


is as prestigious as the legendary world-class 

Montblanc Meisterstiick. 

Sculpted of polished resin, with gold-plated 

accents, its design is a work of art. 

Indeed, for some, in pursuit of the 

timelessly elegant, it’s a collector's item. , 

It has won numerous awards, including the not- 

able Prix Gutenberg, and it has also been exhib- 

ited in the design collection of the Museum of 

Modern Art in New York City. It was included, of 

course, in the book Quintessence, for it is the 

quintessential pen. 

No wonder, as a personal possession, the deft and 
handsome Meisterstiick 
writing instrument is so 


very rewarding. 
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GLITTERING PRIZE 


he Solitaire in precious gold. The star of 
stars. Worthiest prize for the fortunate. And the 
most valuable piece in the entire Montblanc 
collection. 
Consider the beauty of this work of art. The peer- 
less Solitaire silhouette, recognized by connois- 
seurs worldwide. The solid gold 18-karat casing 


enhanced with elegant pinstripe finish. The finely 


engraved, platinum-plated 18-karat gold nib. All 


considered, it is a jewel of consum- 

nate workmanship articulated by master 
craftsmen. 

here is no nobler writing instrument nor more 


royal writing experience. 


1ilable in rollerball, as are all Solitaire 
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SENSUAL LUXURY 






















EL his newest variation of the Solitaire will 
delight the perfectionist. And those who appreci- 
ate the truly beautiful. 

It's a magnificent writing instrument in gleaming 
925 sterling silver with beautifully intricate dia- 


mond-cut pinstripe finish, and an 18-karat gold 


nib with platinum inlay. =——_ 


Imagine its richly beautiful luster. Imagine the 
feel in your hand of this exquisite sculptural 
object. Imagine writing with it. The glorious ease. 
The incredible elasticity of the gold nib gliding 
across the page. 

Pure opulence in finest silver. So far from the 
mundane. And yet, for those who appreciate it, 


‘nsual luxury to be enjoyed every day. 
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THE EXTRAORDINARY 


SOLITAIRE: 





H ow to adorn oneself with a jewel, write | 
with an extraordinary fountain pen, and gratify 
one’s aesthetic sense—all at the same time. 

The answer is, by choosing a writing instrument 
from the remarkable Solitaire family. Pens equally 
gratifying to hold and behold. 

For the example shown here, our jewelers 
employed 925 sterling silver, masterfully crafted 


the fine diamond-cut finish, and crowned the 





work with gleaming gold-plated fittings. 






The result is a veritable jewel. An 






l 


eye-delighting object that’s a perfect harmony of 






form and function. And above all, a superb writ- 






nstrument that affords endless pleasure and 
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iction. For years and years. 
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ABSOLUTE PRECISION: 








ie ike every famous Montblanc creation, this 
gold-plated Solitaire classic is a product of the 
most meticulous procedures. 

After skilled hands have cut and polished its plat- 
inum-plated gold nib...after seasoned Montblanc | 
goldsmiths have cut its exquisite fine-grained 
barley finish and mounted its golden fittings 
...after each infinitesimal detail has 
passed a series of painstaking in- 


spections...only then is the flawless 





quality confirmed by the master craftsman’s sig- 
nature on a numbered certificate. 
lhe 18-karat gold nibs on every Solitaire fountain 
i are exquisitely elegant, with fine engraving | 
um plating 
the possessor of this precious acces- 


ears of writing elegance. 
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THE PERSONALIZED 


WRITING INSTRUMENT. 


hat’s the idea behind the Montblanc col- 
lection—it allows you to choose a writing instru- 
ment in keeping with your view of self, as well as 
your particular writing needs. 
Consider. Our Rollerball with liquid ink 
glides easily over paper. With our ball- 
point, you can write at great length, and yet still 
write fastidiously. As for our fountain (pen with 


its choice of nibs, from delicate to majestic, it is 


supreme for displaying the character of your 


handwriting 
= 


] a | 


All are available in several magnificent’ Mont- 


with matching fineline pencil. 
tor, you'll possess the finest 
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To give a Montblanc is to know that 
your gift will be cherished for a 
lifetime, for its peerless beauty, 

craftsmanship and prestige. 
‘To receive a Montblanc is to know that 
you are indeed truly esteemed. 

If the 16-page brochure that should 
be affixed to this space has been removed, 
please request another by calling: 
Koh-I-Noor Inc. 

(201) 479-4124 
In Canada, 


(416) 670-0300 
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Available at fine jewelers, department Rel one sy cle 
oh-|-Noor Inc. (201) vio Sms Canada, 





Montblanc. 
Elevating gift giving 
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To give a Montblanc is to know that 
your gift will be cherished for a 
lifetime, for its peerless beauty, 

craftsmanship and prestige. 
To receive a Montblanc is to know that 
you are indeed truly esteemed. 

If the 16-page brochure that should 
be affixed to this space has been removed, 
please request another by calling: 
Koh-I-Noor Inc. 

(201) 479-4124 
* In Canada, 
(416) 670-0300 
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Charles Jencks and Kurt Andersen on the Postmodern Legacy 
continued from page 31 


“Architecture should start after the public makes its voice clear.” 


1927. And for similar reasons, Postmodern classicism is the 
new public language of architecture. 

KA: Now that you're in the fifth edition, have you felt 
obliged to accommodate tendencies like the work of Rossi 
or Leon Krier, tendencies that, at least in 1975, you might 
not have construed as Postmodern? At the beginning of 
The Language of Post-Modern Architecture you were really 
critical of Rossi. 

CJ: There are two aspects of Rossi—his theories and his 
buildings. His arguments for historical memory in ar- 
chitecture were key to Postmodernism in the sixties, 
whereas his early buildings were too abstract and mini- 
malist. They were even reminiscent of fascist architecture. 
Since about 1980 he has mellowed and produced a richer 
architecture in tune with his early theories. 


KA: You talk very persuasively about the nature of irony 


in Postmodern architecture. But are we not now in a late- 
Postmodern period where much of the irony that origi- 
nally informed the movement is gone? 
CJ: I don’t think it has lost direction and creativity in Eu- 
rope. Surely, James Stirling has kept his biting edge—espe- 
cially in the Stuttgart Museum and the Tate Gallery 
addition, where there’s some wonderful ironic beauty. 
Hans Hollein’s work in Vienna also mixes styles and 
meanings in a pointed and witty manner. It’s true that 
Venturi, Robert A. M. Stern, Charles Moore and Graves 
have become somewhat accommodating as they have 
moved into the establishment. But exciting Postmodern work 
is going on in Japan and Germany, by younger people. 
There’s a very good contextual building called the 


LEFT: A view down a walkway in Seaside, 
Florida, reveals the careful zoning consider- 
ations implemented in the design by city 
planners Andres Duany and Elizabeth Plater- 
Zyberk, currently at work on a design for 
Prince Charles. Jencks praises the Seaside 
plan for its free circulation of pedestrian and 
motor traffic, as well as for the town’s strict build- 
ing and zoning codes, which give the devel- 
opment a feeling of architectural coherence. 


BELOW: Exploring and undermining the tra- 
ditional notion of the home, New York-based 
architect Peter Eisenman designed a series of 
thematic residences. House III investigates 
the possibility of understanding the house as 
a kind of text, a story in the history of ar- 
chitecture. This particular theme is frequently 
addressed in deconstructivist architecture. 


3OOUS N3ASLS 


Landeszentralbank in Frankfurt by six architects under 
age forty-five. The bank and Hiroshi Hara’s Yamato Inter- 
national Building in Tokyo both show the new office type 
emerging as a “village.” That shift in scale to small block 
planning is a very important development. These archi- 
tects mix high-tech elements with ironic and historical mo- 
tifs in a way that isn’t overblown—contrary to “Disney- 
land Postmodernism.” So once again the young generation 
is keeping its cutting edge sharp, while the more estab- 
lished architects are becoming a bit unfocused. 

KA: Certainly, but I wonder if it isn’t also the case that the 
Japanese keep their cutting edge because there is none of 
the complacency that comes from the inevitable return to 
one’s Western heritage. They don’t run the risk that Stern, 
Graves, Venturi, you or any other Western architect does, 
of simply retreating into the traditions of classicism. 





DICK FRANK 
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Charles Jencks and Kurt Andersen on the Postmodern Legacy 
continued from page 33 


CJ: Yes. There is a problem of assimilation by one’s own 
past culture. But are the Japanese not subject to this? There 
is also more competition in Japan—perhaps thirty or forty 
good architects at work today. And the standard of compe- 
tence is so incredibly high in all things. 

KA: The craft is extraordinary. 

CJ: Yes. I’m excited about Kisho Kurokawa’s recent Hiro- 
shima museum. It’s not in either of my recent books, but it 
would be had it been finished. It is one of the canonic 
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ATELIER HANS HOLLEIN 


ABOVE: For the Guggenheim Museum in Salzburg, Aus- 
tria, Viennese architect Hans Hollein has proposed a de- 
sign to be built inside the city’s main geological formation, 
the Ménchsberg Rock. The model shows the skylighted 
space cut into the rock that will function as the primary 
source of light and central access point. The space hints at 
Frank Lloyd Wright’s Guggenheim Museum in New York. 


buildings of Postmodernism, along with four others I 
mention at the end of Architecture Today. 

KA: What has it been like to revise your notion of Graves’s 
place in the pantheon? 

CJ: Not pleasant, because | am his supporter and friend, 
but I don’t see much deve! 
Building, desig n« 
in another two 


pment since his Humana 
xd LT ) | h ' 


> is going to show us, 
ipable of great 


work and a change . before. Be- 
sides, his recently finishe: she can 
pull off a profoundly good <es the 
time and concentrates. 

When I wrote Kings of Infin: n 1 ut 
Frank Lloyd Wright and Michael Grave: --I s s‘s 
34 





commitment as being the forerunner of those who would 
paint, sculpt and bring architecture back as a full public 
art. If you’re going to do that, then you have to give the 
symbolism a certain resonance—a depth of meaning. One 
has to have social tasks ard artistic ones that are symboli- 
cally related. But instead, Michael collages signs—the 
Seven Dwarfs—just as Bob Stern applies the twelve Disney 
characters to his Disney Casting Center. There is no depth 
of relationship between these clichés and the rest of the 
building. They are tacked-on signs, what I call a “signolic,” 
not symbolic, architecture. 

KA: Yes. Disney risks being, I think, an almost dangerous 
kind of patron for Graves, Stern, Venturi. 

CJ: Funnily enough, they’ve turned into modernists and 
one-liners with the Disney buildings. Postmodernism was 
invented—with its double-coding—to supplant this kind 
of one-dimensionality. But they'll survive. In one sense I 
think they should be applauded for trying to turn the Dis- 
ney corporation into a center for architecture, but like Scott 
Fitzgerald, who failed to turn Hollywood into an Olympus 
of literature, they haven’t yet succeeded. 

KA; You have coined a wonderfully apt phrase, “the New 
Tuscanism.” Why. the appeal of a particular regional Ital- 





ABOVE: Kisho Kurokawa nestled his high-tech design for the Hiro- 
shima City Museum of Contemporary Art ina thickly forested park. The 
structure optimizes the number of indoor-outdoor spaces and uses ma- 
teriels particularly reactive to natural light. The effect, Kurokawa main- 
tains, is a “symbiosis of nature and architecture.” Jencks believes it will 
come to be considered one of the seminal Postmodern buildings. 


continued on page 36 
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Charles Jencks and Kurt Andersen on the Postmodern Legacy 


ian vernacular among architects in 
every Western nation in the last five 
or ten years? 

CJ: Partly as a reaction against the ex- 
cesses of the overrich kind of Post- 
modernism that was too nineteenth 
century. But I don’t see this as exclu- 
sive. Some architects, like Michael 
Graves, can be rich and primitivist— 
as in the Newark Museum. 

KA: Right. His San Juan Capistrano 
Library is very different from his Dis- 
ney buildings in that sense. 

C]: Yes, and he keeps a commitment 
to both of them. So does Venturi, 
and Charles Moore does very under- 
stated, low-key buildings when he 
cares to, as in the library building in 
West Berlin. 

KA: It seems that, among younger ar- 
chitects, a rejection of the Postmodern 
began some time ago. As we look 
ahead, isn’t the richness of Postmod- 
ernism going to seem dated, as youn- 
ger architects move toward a sort of 
asceticism and severity of form. 

CJ: Yes—among the young, and even 
the profession at large, there is a re- 
treat because of an overripe, mistaken 
Postmodern symbolism. If you are 
going to do rhetorical architecture, it 
must be symbolically rather than or- 
namentally embedded. My writing 
in the early 1980s, when the reaction 
started, said, ‘Look, the rules of orna- 
ment proposed in the nineteenth cen- 
tury and formulated by Owen Jones 
and today by E. H. Gombrich are ex- 
tremely sophisticated and become a 
language in their own right.” No ar- 
chitect has yet taken on Owen Jones 
or Gombrich. It’s sad and frustrating, 
because we have this incredibly intel- 
ligent tradition of theory, and arch 
tects aren't using it 
Eisenman will rediscover these ideas 


Perhaps Peter 


because symbolic and ornamen 
chitecture is an intellectual afta 
relates to the way serious conten! 
encoded and then is played 
symphony, building up « 
tions—movements toward a \ 
—and finally providing somet in; 


a little different, a surprise. 
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continued from page 34 


The academies and the tradition of 
Postmodernism should have led the 
younger generation to come along 
and produce better ornament instead 
of a new asceticism. I would say it is 
regressive to retreat to minimalism as 
a reaction. In any case, Postmodern- 
ism will survive very well as a minor- 
ity tradition, and be much better for 
that—in opposition. 

KA: In The Prince, the Architects and 
New Wave Architecture, you make 
the point that works of architecture 
should be judged as successes or 
failures on their own terms and not 
rejected a priori because of their 
style. That is a sensible approach, 
but I wonder if this can ever override 
the sense of stylistic embattlement, 
of ideology. 

CJ: No. I would say that it’s a question 
of ““both-and.” While you may reject 
the ideology of modernism or Post- 
modernism, which is Prince Charles’s 
right or anyone’s right, it seems to me 
that you should still make distinc- 


“Among the young, and 
even the profession 
at large, there is a retreat 
due to a mistaken Post- 
modern symbolism.” 


tions within a genre, and make a 

“both-and” judgment. Say, for in- 

stance, “This is the wrong style for 

the job, but he is very good at it.” 

That’s the proper way for the prince 

to proceed, instead of making a pure 

ideological judgment. 

KA: What I’m wondering is whether 
that’s a practical prescription. 

Yes, | think so. The converse is 

essive, because you assume that if 

ur ideology won, then things 

1 be ight. Clearly that does 

rm \ ‘t uS suppose that the 


prin ns, and that every architect 
in Britain is magically turned from a 
frog into a Classical Revivalist: You 





still haven’t said anything about the 
quality within the revival. And you 
have surrounded yourself with peo- 
ple who may not be as good, in their 
way; as the people you have just 
overthrown. So you win the taste 


revolution at the cost of losing the 


quality war. 

KA: There is talk, in a kind of glib, 
automatic way, that deconstructivism 
will become the Postmodernism of 


the 1990s. Although there are signs of Jj 


bad, second- and third-rate decon- 
structivism, could it extend beyond 
the coterie that it now influences? 

CJ: It may be a nine-day wonder. The 
same problems of overproduction, in- 
flation and gigantic size that beset 
Postmodernism are already besetting 
deconstructivism. I think it won’t be 
the style of the 1990s, but it proba- 
bly will be one of the reigning ap- 
proaches for the next few years. 

KA: Unlike Postmodernism, which 
still appeals pretty deeply to a kind of 
popular discontent with modernism, 
and to nostalgic longings of various 
kinds, it’s hard to imagine any but 
the most easily buffaloed clients ac- 
cepting deconstructivism. 

CJ: I disagree—there’s plenty of life 
and dynamism to the language of 
form. People will find the “flying 
beam” of Zaha Hadid exciting, and the 
skews and clashes of Coop Him- 
melblau very stimulating. I think Frank 
Gehry is immensely popular. 

KA: I don’t consider Gehry’s work 
deconstructivist. 

CJ: And he doesn’t think so. But his 
style is certainly deconstructivist, and 
insofar as the style has a certain life, 
it can really make links to the popu- 
lace at large, and become accepted. 
If you look at this new movement 
from a pluralist position, it’s a good 
thing, because it extends the range of 
genres. And I have always argued 
that essentially Postmodernism is a 
notion of genre, instead of zeitgeist, 
or a single spirit of the age. In other 
words, if you have four or five styles 
and a good architect capable of using 
all of them, then he can, as they could 
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in the eighteenth century, vary the 
style to suit the job. 
KA: Very contextual. 
CJ: That’s the idea. I would support 
deconstructivism, though I don’t sup- 
port its ideology or its meaning—I 
am not a nihilist. But of course Peter 
Eisenman, Daniel Libeskind and Ber- 
nard Tschumi are, like so many de- 
constructivists, firm believers in a 
nonsensical universe. 
KA: That’s why I keep Frank Gehry 
outside it. I think his intent is entirely 
more wholesome and social, and able 
to inspire joy, than Eisenman et al. 
On the issue of urbanism, how im- 
portant do you think the work of 
Florida architects Andres Duany and 
Elizabeth Plater-Zyberk is in terms of 
their town planning mission? 
CJ: I think the agenda, in which they 
acknowledge Leon Krier’s influence, 
has been extremely important. I do 
regret that none of them seem suffi- 
ciently aware of how it relates to Jane 


continued from page 36 


Jacobs’s theories directly—in fact, 
calls for small block planning, mixed 
uses and mixed ages are things that 
now twenty years later have become 
the formulas of Krier and Duany. Ja- 
cobs was the one to put mixed-use, 
historical cities and “small is beauti- 
ful” on the map. All of these very 
general trends that she supported in 
1961 in her great book, The Death and 
Life of Great American Cities, fed into 
Krier and Duany. That’s the best 
model of urbanism. It is nicer to live 
in that kind of city than a huge mod- 
ernist city—if we have a choice. The 
notion of the “office as a village,” or 
what is called village planning, also 
comes out of Jane Jacobs, and it isn’t 
particular to Duany. Duany and his 
wife, Elizabeth Plater-Zyberk, tend to 
be building villages for suburbia and 
for small-town America. I would 
also mention Stern’s very good and 
inventive theoretical work on the 
suburb in 1977. Krier and Duany are 


in keeping with Stern, so we have an 
important American tradition there 
that I think will continue. 

KA: What interests me about Duany 
and Plater-Zyberk is not so much 
their intellectual originality—and in- 
deed, they do owe a debt to Jane 
Jacobs—but rather that unlike Leon 
Krier, they are really sort of brain- 
storming the world, dealing with 
developers, residents and bureau- 
crats. They are worldly and relentless 
and have a sense of mission. That, es- 
pecially in America, is a brave and 
considerable achievement. 

What do you think about the idea 
that many of those around Prince 
Charles have advocated, and some 
people in America endorse, of having 
plebiscites about proposed build- 
ings? What they should be like, and 
look like? Is that a dangerous notion? 
CJ: Again, it seems to me that the 
Postmodern attitude toward that is 
very positive. It’s grown up from a lot 
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of different sources—from Jane Ja- 
cobs, advocacy planning, the whole 
notion of community architecture. 
But these sources are only half the an- 
swer. And that’s one of the reasons 
why I’ve always insisted on double- 
coding as the essence of Postmod- 
ernism, the idea that you design a 
building twice—once for the people 
and the context and once for the pro- 
fession. Without that input from the 
people—or a plebiscite—an architect 
doesn’t know what to symbolize, 
what to really value. And if he can’t 
take into account those tastes and 
drives, then the architect will just be 
following his own whims, and the 
styles of the moment. Perhaps I am a 
minority of one among the profes- 
sionals in saying that it is absolutely 
necessary to provoke the community 
into action, to provoke the client into 
confronting the architect and have 
something creative result. From that 
confrontation, the values of what a 


society wants can come out. So I am 
in favor of plebiscites as a precon- 
dition for architecture. Architecture 
should start after the public makes its 
voice clear. Then one might either 
have a competition based upon the 
styles and functions the public wants, 
or have the architect commissioned. 
What is frustrating is to mix up the 
two activities, so that the plebiscite 
goes on while the architect is design- 
ing. Then you get into a mess where 
everybody is trimming, and lobby- 
ing, and you get a compromise. You 
may say, “Well, how can you even 
separate them once you start the pro- 
cess?”’ But theoretically, you can sepa- 
rate the two processes. 

KA: How do you think Postmodern- 
ism will fare in the nineties? 

CJ: If you compare the history of 
Postmodernism to a multistage rock- 
et, in its first phase, the movement 
reached a certain level, and then the 
second-stage booster didn’t ignite. It 


stayed at the same level in America. 
But I am convinced there is going to 
be another blast-off in the nineties, 
which will cut across social issues 
much more decisively. 

KA: Are you sure that it will deserve 
to be called Postmodern? 

CJ: Definitely. In simplistic terms, it is 
the replacement of the mechanistic 
paradigm by the biological and or- 
ganic world view. The new biology, 
and also a more sophisticated cultural 
model for understanding how nature 
and society work, are replacing mod- 
ern paradigms. That new picture is 
just in the making. 

KA: I agree with you that it is an 
emerging sensibility, but I guess I don’t 
have the same intuition of how it will 
result ina coherent architecture. It could 
result in various architectures. 

CJ: Yes, but my guess is that it will 
produce its own symbolic style, 
which will come right out of Post- 
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modern classicism; it will still be 
partly classical and high tech. 

KA: A kind of architectural primitiv- 
ism, as in the work of Antoine Pre- 
dock or Mark Mack? 

CJ: Well, Postmodernism is radically 


-eclectic, so it may have primitivist ele- 


ments. If you look at the Hiroshima 
museum by Kisho Kurokawa, it is 
primitivist as well as many other things. 
It binds past, present and future into a 
difficult whole. That's just one example 
of the kind of building I would predict 
as prefiguring the nineties. Hiroshi 
Hara is also doing that sort of thing. 
KA: What about your own work? 
Your architecture? What are you cur- 
rently working on? 

CJ: I have decided not to do any ar- 
chitecture for the moment, so my lat- 
est book concentrates on many areas 
of the postmodern world—science, 
politics, economics and a little ar- 
chitecture. What’s so curious is the 
way the word postmodern really is 
right for so many developments that 
extend, transcend, incorporate and 


“Postmodernism will 
survive very well as a 
minority tradition, and 
be much better for 
that—in opposition.” 


change the essence of the modern. I 
am more convinced than ever that 
the modern world is drawing to a 
close in all areas—even modern sci- 
ence is Over. 

KA: Assuming Newtonian science to 
be modern? 

CJ: Yes, and particularly the world 
view that comes from it—the mecha- 
nistic, reductive, deterministic world 
view. And the idea of mechanism as 
the driving metaphor for our culture 
is finished. It’s had it. The future, as 
far as metaphor is concerned, is all 
biology, information and semiosis— 
the Age of Meaning. 0 
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Duette® shades are perfect for any 
home, any room and any window. Why? 
Because they offer a wide range of light 
transmission, from transparent to 
opaque. They come in three permanent 
pleat sizes. The soft fabric comes in a 
wide range of designer colors. And 
they’re available with a variety of hard- 
ware systems which allow you to cover 
any window, whether it’s on a curved 
wall or a sloped ceiling. 

It’s all made possible by our unique 
cellular honeycomb design. This patent- 
ed construction, which cannot be dupli- 
cated, produces shades that have 
incredible strength and durability, with- 
out visible cords, holes or seams to mar 
the appearance. 

What's more, Duette shades are easy 
to care for and are highly energy efficient 
as well, keeping heat in when you need 
it, and out when you don't. 

That's why no matter what your point 
of view, your windows will look more 
beautiful with Duette shades. 


Duette Elite™ shades are made with a 
soft, translucent fabric in permanent 
three-quarter inch pleats, for a look 
that's gently tailored. Here they filter 
the light to create a warm, sophisticated 
mood in this contemporary living room. 
These shades are shown with our Duette 
EasyRise™ the loop-and- pulley tracking 
system which allows even the largest 
and heaviest shades to be raised and 
lowered effortlessly. Another gentle 
touch from Duette window fashions. 

2 Duette Eclipse: 
minimum light, maximum beauty. 
No matter how bright and sunny it is 
outside, this southwest bedroom can be 
kept almost totally dark with these 





Duette Eclipse™ 
shades. What's 
more, Duette Eclipse 
will protect your 
furniture and rugs, 
because it blocks out 
99% of the sun's 
ultraviolet light. 
Duette Eclipse is 
especially practical 
when used with 
Duette Duolite™ allowing you to pair two 
different fabrics. This Eclipse/Sheer 
Visuale combination gives you the dou- 
ble benefit of daylight views and night- 
time privacy. 

3 Duette Splendor: 
the architectural look. 
There’s no better match for this spacious 
music room than the graceful, yet grand 
scale of Duette Splendor™ These shades 
have a wide two inch pleat and can 
cover large expanses of windows, up to 
fourteen and a half feet wide by an 
extraordinary thirty-five feet long. And 
the entire shade can be concealed in the 
headrail when completely raised. Duette 
Splendor. For the sweeping lines and 
broad planes that give windows a whole 
new dimension. 


4 Duette Expressions: 
a softer touch. 


Duette Expressions™ with its soft linen- 
look fabric, makes the perfect base for a 
delicate lacy overtreatment in this cozy 
nursery. The skylight uses our Duette 
Skyrise™ a tracking system which keeps 
shades on an angle securely in place. 
Skyrise can be operated manually or can 
be motorized, when you want to baby 
yourself. 
5 Duette Classic: 
for a traditional view. 
Duette Classic™ has 
our smallest pleat 
size, three-eighths 
of an inch, for a 
look that’s perfect 
for this elegant 
library. And Duette 
Classic can be 
custom made to fit 
any window shape, 
from a trapezoid to 
these gracefully 
arched windows. 














6 Duette Sheer Visuale: 
for a clearer view. 
Duette Sheer Visuale™ is made of a soft, 
knit, almost transparent fabric. So it lets 
in the view, without leaving your win- 
dows bare. Like all Duette shades, it can 
be installed to open from the bottom-up, 
or the top-down.:In this sunny beach 
house it’s in off-white, but it also comes 
in dark, smoky colors, pastels, or sheer 
lace-looks. Duette Sheer Visuale, a clear 
advantage for your windows. 


7 Duette Vertiglide: 
for a wider view. 


For large-scale windows and doors, as 

in this bright solarium, there’s nothing 
more fitting than Duette Vertiglide™ This 
vertical hardware system can be custom 
made for any expanse up to twenty-eight 
feet wide by eight feet high, and can be 
installed to open from either side, both 
sides, or with a center opening. Which- 
ever way you go, they're the nicest thing 
fo come across your windows. 


8 Duette Smart Shade: 
for the intelligent window. 


Duette Smart Shade™ is a curved track 
system that can be installed vertically or 
horizontally. It's perfect for bay windows, — 
greenhouses, skylights, or the series of 
curved windows in this granite bath- 
room. Any way you turn, Duette Smart 
Shade looks beautiful. 

For a free fabric sample and the name 
of your nearest Duette retailer, or to order | 
our new 24-page brochure ($2.00) or 
home video ($5.95), call 1-800-32-STYLE 
ext.100. Or write: Hunter Douglas Windo 
Fashions, RO. Box 308 Dept.100, Mt. Olive 
NJ 07828. 

Because whatever size or shape win- 
dows you have, we've got you covered. 
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By Beth Dunlop 


MIAMI IS AN enigmatic city, simulta- 
neously serious and fanciful—a place 
where paradoxes are the rule. More 
than most architects, Laurinda Spear 
and Bernardo Fort-Brescia savor those 
dichotomies; that is why the ener- 
getic contemporary work of their 
firm, Arquitectonica, has come to be a 
signature of the city. And as much as 
any of their designs, the house that 
they built for themselves and their 
five children speaks of this implicit 
understanding of Miami, of its char- 
acter and contradictions. 

“We wanted it to be a house that 
said something about Florida, a house 
that didn’t have a lot of gymnastics 
to it,” says Fort-Brescia. It is at once 
thoroughly reasoned and a bit intu- 
itive; it is serious in its intent and ever 
so slightly irreverent. 

They had owned the lot in the Mi- 
ami neighborhood called Coconut 


Laurinda Spear and Bernardo Fort-Brescia’s Miami Residence 


Known for using bright colors and dramatic 
forms, two of Miami’s leading architects, Lau- 
rinda Spear and Bernardo Fort-Brescia (left)— 
principals of the firm Arquitectonica—designed 
a residence for themselves in Coconut Grove. 


ABOVE: The three-story stuccoed house fea- 
tures simple geometric forms and an irregular 
pattern of different types of windows with 
overhangs. Built amid mature landscaping, 
the residence is located in a 1920s develop- 
ment called Entrada—a community sharing 
an inlet with docks, a park and a tennis court. 


Grove for several years. Once it had 
been the gateway to a 1920s develop- 
ment called Entrada; and that scheme 
had left the street with a legacy of 
idealism—a commonly owned tennis 
court and a shared inlet with docks 
and a small park used by the whole 
neighborhood. The house sits hid- 
den behind bosks of mature palms 
and other trees, planted over the 
decades by previous owners who in- 


continued on page 46 
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Laurinda Spear and Bernardo Fort-Brescia’s Miami Residence 


tended to build there but never did. 


“One of our main concerns,” says 


Spear, “was that it not be a house that 
people would stop to look at.” 

The practicalities and legalities of 
building on low-lying land near the 
water’s edge in Mi. ised the 
house one story off t! 
gave it much grander sc 
is a discreet house, surprising!) 


continued from page 42 


LEFT: With a parapet wall on one side 
and a stepped wall for a banister on the 
other, a quartzite-paved stairway leads to 
the second-story terrace and rear en- 
trance of the house. A wrought-iron 
Déco-style sunburst forms the gate. 


RIGHT: “Each of the windows becomes 
a little painting in itself,” says Laurinda 
Spear. One of the front-fagade windows 
is crowned by a semicircular overhang 
and has an off-center blue window box. 


BELOW: Semicircular overhangs protect 
the second-story windows, and triangular 
ones cover the third-story windows of the 
rear facade. “The curves and diagonals 
cast shadows,” says Fort-Brescia, “and 
suddenly the box is no longer a box.” 
French doors open to the playroom; the 
second story contains the main living 
spaces; bedrooms are on the top story. 


trusive. It has the vast square propor- 
tions of an Italian farmhouse and the 
deft, light touch of an artist’s hand. 
The stucco walls are painted a 
muted gray green, essentially the 
color of concrete that has not yet 
dried. It is an intensely drab hue, al- 
most ironically so. The early, image- 
making buildings of Arquitectonica 


used bo! colors in unexpected ways, 


and that became a kind of hallmark. 
And indeed, color is always a consid- 
eration for Spear and Fort-Brescia, 
though their preoccupation is more 
with its pictorial and narrative pos- 
sibilities and less with the particular 
brightness or subtlety of the hue. 
Arquitectonica’s work is marked as 
well by a profound interest in com- 
position, in examining the building 
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Laurinda Spear and Bernardo Fort-Brescia’s Miami Residence 


wall as a kind of painter’s canvas, and 
this house is no exception. “The 
house was, as usual, composed from 
the outside in,” says Spear. It was or- 
ganized around a simple perimeter. 
And once the walls were set, “we 
then proceeded to compose the fa- 
explains Fort-Brescia. ““We 


ut 


cade, 
punched out windows at a certain in- 
terval to create a kind of diagonal 
checkerboard.” It is a methodical fa- 
cade in a way, and a nimble one in 
another. No two windows are exactly 
alike, although there are only two 
sizes of them. “Each of the windows,” 
says Spear, “became a little painting 
in itself.’” They are studies in abstrac- 
tion and in geometry, clear and 
frosted panes punctuated with tile 
and glass block. Each window, says 
Spear, is “a little vignette.” 

It is spirited as well. “Suddenly a 
facade that was almost like a Ratio- 
nalist fagade comes alive,” says Fort- 
Brescia. ‘“Then we decided we should 
add yet another layer of composition. 

“After all, it is Florida, and when it 
rains, it rains hard. If you look back 
in history, there were always over- 
hangs over the windows. Mediterra- 
nean buildings . vas Or wood 


continued from page 46 


ABOVE: A movable panel divides the din- 
ing room from the living room. Artist 
Barry Massin crafted Spear and Fort-Bre- 
scia’s dining table of purpleheart wood 
with inlays of royal palm and tamarind. 
The artworks, including the view of the 
Miami coast, right, are from the architects’ 
collection of Floridiana. The brass chande- 
lier—a drafting table light—was a gift 
from the Miami architect Wahl Snyder. 


RIGHT: In the entrance hall, a 19th-cen- 
tury chest with curved front and marble 
top contrasts with the contemporary treat- 
ment of the front door, made of frosted 
glass with a pattern of tropical fish. 


“We didn’t want to 
do an architect’s 
house. This is a house 
for a family.” 


awnings. Art Deco buildings added 
eyebrows.” But the historical allusion 
is altered here. Semicircles and trian- 
gles of bright blue shade windows 
and turn corners. Several windows 
fill out the geometry of the overhangs 
to become bays; others remain flush 
with the walls. “We wanted,” says 
Fort-Brescia “to give life to the over- 
hang.” As 


nst the flat, three-story 
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facade, they are exclamation points 
and much more. “With the bright 
sun of Florida, they become the form. 
The curves and diagonals cast shad- 
ows, and suddenly the box is no 
longer a box. They cast a shadow, and 
the gray green is no longer a solid 
color,” he says. 

In another house, shutters and 
window boxes might have been af- 
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terthoughts, but here they are inte- 
gral—“just another level of fanta- 
sizing,” says Fort-Brescia. They are 
painted the bright blue of the tile in 
the windows. All the rest of the trim 
is white—eyebrows, window mul- 
lions, terraces, parapets. 

In many ways the house represents 
the evolution of the firm’s work, re- 
laxation where there once was greater 
rigidity. A stairway made of irregu- 
larly shaped gray quartzite pavers 
rises with a distorted perspective to 
the front door; the parapet that be- 
comes its banister ascends at irregular 
intervals. Indeed, it has a_ pictorial 
aspect, but it is also participatory, 
definitely a work of architecture in 
three dimensions. 

Spear designed the frosted-glass 
front door with its decorative pattern 
of tropical fish. A longtime Miami ce- 
ramist, Mary Grabill, created the tile 
house numbers with a design of tur- 
tles and crabs. The fish reappear as 
cutouts on shutters on a rear window. 
A wrought-iron starburst becomes a 
gate at the top of the rear stairway, 
also of shimmering quartzite. 

As the design of the house pro- 
gressed, it was clear that there would 
be a dialogue between form and func- 
tion. Windows that seem whimsical 
in fact serve the sensibilities of a 
functioning household, obscuring the 
views into some rooms, shaping the 
vistas from others. The small en- 
trance hall looks back to glass terrace 
doors; each view from inside out is 
part of a sequence. “Modern houses 
are expected to have lots of glass, and 
this one doesn’t,” says Spear. “I like 
the idea of a framed view.” 

The interior of the house has both 
order and vigor; the rooms are not 
large, but they open easily onto one 
another. The walls are a series of slid- 
ing plane 
house 
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architecture with lots of plywood and 
corrugated metal. This is different. 
This is a house for a family.” 

For the living room, Spear de- 
signed a rug in mythic Florida colors: 
Coral fish swim across a sea-green 
surface, within a border of lavender 
palm trees surrounded by a gold- 
ocher cityscape. It was manufactured 
in Fort-Brescia’s native Peru. Spear 
and Fort-Brescia also designed the 
dining room table, made out of a 
richly colored wood, purpleheart, 
with rectangular inlays of such native 
woods as royal palm and tamarind. 
The table, crafted by Miami artist 
Barry Massin, sits on four polished 
Alexandra Palm trunks that in turn 
sit on a surprisingly folkloric-looking 
Chinese rug. Over the table hangs a 
brass lamp that was the drafting table 
light of a prominent Miami architect, 
Wahl Snyder, who died in 1989; he 
requested it be given to them. 

Spear and Fort-Brescia possess an 
extensive collection of Floridiana— 
paintings, maps and tinted photo- 
graphs—that has its roots in Spear’s 
vast childhood collection of Florida 
postcards. Their collection ranges 
from antiquities to oddities, but the 





The furniture is a 
combination of found 
objects and fine design. 


emphasis is on landscape painting. 
The furniture, too, is a combination 
of found objects and fine design. A 
chest in the entrance hall belonged to 
Spear’s grandmother, as did a framed 
Chinese silk robe that sits over the cut 
shell-stone fireplace. The furniture 
collection includes a red-painted 
sheet-metal chair by Howard Meister 
and a huge primitive painted chest 
by the Florida City-based artist Rich- 
urd Warholic. 
Chairs by Oscar Niemeyer and Gil- 
bert Rohde flank a chenille-covered 
s sofa and a Revolution-period 
sed and dated December 


mw ( lv 


Laurinda Spear and Bernardo Fort-Brescia’s Miami Residence 


19, 1777. Fort-Brescia spied the settee 
in a garage sale one day, and only 
when the upholsterer took it apart 
was its age revealed. “People often 
think that a modern architect is not 
interested in the past. That’s not true. 
Modernism is only a matter of under- 
standing where one’s work fits in his- 
tory,” the architect says. 

The house makes an easy transition 
from the formal to the familial. The 
kitchen opens onto a breakfast room. 
A children’s playroom is furnished in 
1930s rattan “pretzel furniture,” an- 
other form of Floridiana. A single 
cypress tree trunk was stripped by 
Miccosukee Indians into a handrail 
for the stairway, and a wave detail 
follows the rise of the steps from the 
living room to the upper-floor bed- 
rooms. Several postcards from Spear’s 
collection were used to create a wain- 
scot for the tiled baths. John Hila- 
rides, an artisan working in North 
Carolina, transformed the tourist im- 
ages into ceramic tiles. Amazingly, 
the collection contained an image of 
the precise location of their house; the 
tile it became occupies a central spot 
in the guest bath. 

Such details are more than mere 
homage to Miami; they typify the 
preoccupations that have propelled 
Spear and Fort-Brescia’s work at 
Arquitectonica, the subtleties and ex- 
aggerations that make design almost 
magicians’ work. Nothing is quite 
what it seems. 

“We have always been interested 
in scale and changes in scale,” says 
Spear, “in making small things look. 
big and big things look small. And, of 
course, there is color and compo- 
sition, the painterly approach to com- 
position.” It takes full expression in 
the simple house in the neighbor- 
hood called Entrada. “When I drive 
up to the house,” says Spear, reflect- 
ing on the design, “I like the fagade. 
It’s orderly, and yet within that, there 
are all these passages created by the 
windows.” Like quotes from a favor- 
ite poem, they are metaphor and allu- 
sion, telling us succinctly a story of 
architecture and Miami.0 
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_ Silver Ghost’s engine by balancing —_handcratted that only ten men in 
a coin on the radiator. Just as Sir the world are qualitied to build one. 
Frederick Henry Royce first did all Aesthetic refinements such as 
those years ago. rare woods from around the world, 
_ Today, Rolls-Royce motor car hand-cut and perfectly matched 
engines, while being technologically to create veneers no two motor cars 
current and computer precise, will ever share. 
continue to be painstakingly assem- And in 1990, a culmination of 
bled by hand. As they were then. refinements long in development 
__ And their renown for power, and of sufficient importance to jus- 
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THE HAMILTON CHRONOGRAPH 


Since 1892, the Hamilton Watch Company 
has earned a reputation as America’s pre- 
mier watchmaker. From supplying the 
marine chronometer that guided U.S. Navy 
warships in World War II, to inventing 

the world’s first electric watch in 1957 — 
Hamilton has an unparalleled record of 
producing precision timepieces. Today, 
Hamilton continues its tradition of 
timekeeping excellence by introducing 
their most advanced wristwatch yet— 
the Hamilton Chronograph. 


An elegant dress watch and sophisticated 
chronograph all in one. Stunning multi-dial 
display tracks twelve separate functions 
with a state-of-the-art Swiss quartz move- 
ment. Features include a twelve-hour stop- 
watch and date window. Separate dials 


track elapsed hours, minutes, seconds, 
even tenths of seconds! 


The elegant 1940s-inspired case is richly 
finished with 5 microns of 18kt gold, and is 
complemented by a genuine Teju lizard 
wristband. For the finishing touch, your 
Chronograph will be engraved with three 
initials of your choice at no extra charge. 


Comes with two-year manufacturer's war- 
ranty and certificate of authenticity. An 
excellent value at just $395 (plus $3.50 
shipping/handling) payable in 8 monthly 
credit card installments of $49.81* each. 
Order today! Phone orders shipped in 
1-2 weeks. 


CALL TOLL-FREE: 
1-800-367-4534 


541-8480 


Hamilton Classics 

47 Richards Avenue 

Norwalk, Conn. 06857 

Call Toll-Free: 1-800-367-4534 
Please send me Hamilton Chronograph(s). 

Initials to be engraved on back: —___. _____ ___ 

For each watch, charge 8 monthly installments of $49.81* to my credit card: 
[J VISA (J MasterCard (J) American Express () Diners Club 


30-Day Money Back Guarantee 
Two-Year Manufacturer's 
Warranty 





Credit Card No. Expiration Date 


PLEASE PRINT CLEARLY 


Address 


City/State/Zip 





Signature 
(All orders subject to acceptance.) 


J I prefer not to use a credit card and will pay by check. Enclosed is my 
deposit of $159.50* for each watch. I will pay the balance as billed in four 
monthly installments of $59.75* for each watch. 

*Includes shipping and handling. Any applicable sales tax will be billed with shipment 
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Extending the Architectural Impulse into Interior Design 








“As models, I think of 


—DMichael Graves 


3OOS N3A3LS 


As architects venture further into the realm of 
interior design, custom detailing is becoming 
an important part of their approach to residen- 
tial spaces—including decorative trim, light- 
ing, furniture, fabric and product design. 


Michael Graves, Princeton: 

I’m asked to design many different 
things—furniture, rugs, lighting, 
even candelabra. So I’m more in- 
volved in the kind of attention to de- 
tail that can be considered pure 
decoration. It’s not that I’m putting 
more into my work in terms of elabo- 
ration, however. For instance, I’m de- 
signing the light instead of picking 
one off the shelf, but it’s not “hands- 
on” craftsmanship. I’ll do a drawing, 
a prototype is made, then the final 
thing is produced. 

In one recent project in which 
Mario Buatta did the interiors, we did 
all the light fixtures, the chandeliers 
and the bed for the master suite. For a 
New York apartment, another client 


ABOVE LEFT AND LEFT: For a dining room, 
Michael Graves designed everything from 
furniture to crystal. BELOW: Steel detailing 
unifies a residence by Arthur Erickson with 
furniture by his associate Francisco Kripacz. 








continued on page 62 
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BAUME & MERCIER 
GENEVE 


MAITRES HORLOGERS DEPUIS 1830 


There is nothing more beautiful than the quiet 
sophistication of Bailey Banks & Biddle. After 150 years, the 
signs of our rich and distinguished heritage are immediately 
apparent. In the fine jewelry and exquisite diamonds we offer 
in abundance. And in the eternal elegance of watches 
such as these from Baume & Mercier. 

In one sense, precious moments are captured forever with 
a Baume & Mercier. There is an ageless appeal in the 
graceful design. So meticulous is the delicate detail, a 
Baume & Mercier is also considered a piece of fine jewelry. 

Select your Baume & Mercier from one of the largest 
collections of fine jewelry stores inthe $9 
world. And know that you will have 


the assurance of superior value and 





service that is part of our proud tradition. 


SHARE THE HERITAGE. 
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Extending the Architectural Impulse into Interior Design 





ABOVE: Tod Williams and Billie Tsien designed 
a light fixture as a piece of sculpture for a Man- 
hattan art collector. William Crawford crafted 
it of wire, glass, copper and Alberene stone, 


RIGHT: “Today it’s beginning to seem very 
much like the Werkstitte again,” says Fred 
Schwartz, who worked with Wally Vogels- 
berg in Amish country to make his andirons. 


continued from page 58 


asked me to do some floor patterning; 
and I’ve also created floors for a mu- 
seum in Atlanta. 

But it’s lighting we are asked to do 
most often. For a house in the Hamp- 
tons, we even designed light shades 
and picture lights. Often someone 
like Dan Baldinger will produce the 
light for us and then put it in his 
line so that it becomes commercially 
available. Likewise, if we design a 





carpet for a client and it’s in produc- 
tion, we might use that design, one of 
its colors or one of its patterns for an- 
other project. So we're picking off the 
shelf, but from our own shelf. 

One client in Princeton asked me 


_to design his dining room, including 


the table and chairs. He agreed—and 
it’s in my contract—that he would get 
the prototype pieces, but he wouldn’t 
be unhappy if someone else wanted 





the same design. If somebody did, I’d 
make some modifications so he’d still 
have something special. 

I do have lines of furniture with 
Dunbar, Atelier International and 
Architectura, and each is quite dis- 
tinct. I then have the chance to spec- 
ify my own furniture designs to my 
clients. One might want something 
very cool and austere, and another 
may want something very cushy and 
comfortable, but I’ve designed in 
both of those idioms. 

As working models, I think of Josef 
Hoffmann and Frank Lloyd Wright, 
who were at their zenith when they 
specially detailed their buildings. For 
the Palais Stoclet in Belgium, Hoff- 
mann designed many of the fabrics, 
rugs, chairs and lights, and he also 


LEFT: “The detailing might be simply the fire- 
place that carries through the rhythm of 
the living room ceiling,” notes Roger Ferri 
of a Pennsylvania residence he designed. 


continued on page 68 
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With all the awards it’s won, 
you might think we'd be satisfied. 


America’s award-winning sedan. 

The day it first rolled off the assembly 
line, Ford Taurus began winning awards. 
From the most respected automotive and con- 
sumer magazines to design associations, the 
praise for Taurus has been almost universal. 
Now, some might think that all this acclaim 
would lead us to sit back and rest on our 
laurels. One drive and it’s obvious they 
oer CohemameleBrrle cm Ue ce ete 
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We've never stopped trying to make 
Taurus even better. In fact, over 300 refine- 
ments have been made since it was intro- 
duced. Ranging from major changes like 
entirely new engine choices, to thoughtful 
touches like an easily-accessed remote 
trunk release. 


Important safety features. 
Taurus is equipped with 32 standard 





Buckle up—together we can save lives. 


safety features including a driver’s side air 
bag supplemental restraint system to be used 
with your safety belt and 3-point rear seat 
belts. Plus the available anti-lock braking sys- 
tem with four-wheel disc brakes provides 
even more security for you and your family. 
At Ford, we're proud of our philosophy of 
continuous improvement. This attitude, 
and the results it produces, have made 
Taurus an award-winning sedan you will 
FOUNCO Yc) MiacT Lely aia been 


Ford. The best-built American cars... 
CATED anette 

This is based on an average of consumer- 
reported problems in a series of surveys of 
all Ford and competitive ’81-’90 models 
designed and built in North America. 
At Ford, ‘“‘Quality is Job 1” 


Ford Taurus 


Have you driven a Ford...lately?_ ey j > 
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NOTHING IS SO RARE AS PERFECTION. 


The beauty of these hand-carved gems may well leave one speechless, for they bespeak craftsmanship of a caliber rarely 
found today. Each and every basin is hewn to perfection from a solid block of marble or onyx. And given the variety of stones available, 
it is not at all unlikely that he and she may find a single shell they can happily call a we shell. 

For catalog of all works, please send $5 to Sherle Wagner, 60 East 57th Street, New York, NY 10022 
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Its so beautiful we're afraid some people 


will miss the point. 


What kind of impression should a ball 


- point make? 


The new Parker Duofold Ball Point Pen 


_ pictured below unquestionably makes a 


~ rather beautiful one. 


Indeed, no expense has been spared 
to make it so. 

The superior luster and finish you see 
are not sprayed on, but built in by Parker 
craftsmen. 

Each Parker Duofold Ball Point Pen 
barrel is hand-tooled from a solid block of 
cast acrylic, not churned out “en masse.” 
Some of the old ways are still the best. 

All that glitters is not 18k gold plate, 
but 23k gold plate, and we use twice as 
much gold as lesser pens. 


More than enough to prevent tarnish- 
ing our reputation. 

More to the point, however, is that 
looks have never been everything at Parker. 

Put to paper, the new Duofold Ball 
Point will glide across the page leaving an 


even flow of ink. No skipping. No blobbing. 

‘To guarantee that it will (and we do for 
a lifetime), we sculpt our ball points from 
tungsten carbide, rather than using the 
more commonplace and less wear-resistant 
steel ball. 

And before we sign off on a Duofold 
Pen, we literally sign off with it. A legion of 
white-gloved inspectors examines and tests 
every one by hand. 

It is the finest writing ball point in the 
world. 

We invite you to examine the new 
Parker Duofold Ball Point Pen and the 
matching propelling pencil at your nearest 
Parker dealer. 

Beauty, as they say, is in the eye of the 
beholder. 

A statement never truer than when 
you are making one with the new Parker 


Duofold Ball Point Pen. 
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ABOVE: Allan Greenberg’s State Department 
offices in Washington, D.C., include paired col- 
umns, floor patterning and a treaty-signing 
table. INSET: Scroll ornament is hand-carved. 
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ABOVE: A recent Wisconsin residence b. 
Christopher Rudolph displays Frank Lloyd 
Wright's Prairie School aesthetic in the intri 
cate wood staircase that ascends through thx 
heart of the house. “Tt’s that idea of using a design 
element to make a larger spatial change that 
I like,” explains the Chicago-based architect 
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had others in the Wiener Werkstatte 
work with him. The interesting thing 
about the Werkstatte is its great 
breadth—they worked in wood, steel, 
precious metals and stones; they 
textured metals and woods; they col- 
ored woods, or left them plain; they 


RANT MUDFORD 


used exotic woods or plain ones. It 
sounds like a terrific hodgepodge, but 
in their hands it wasn’t. There was a 
sensibility that held it all together. 
On the other hand, Wright was 
working more or less on his own, 
even though there was a Prairie 


‘School with others working in his id- 


iom. The variety that the Werkstatte 
had was not intended in the Wright 
work. A Prairie house was generally 
wood, so the fixtures, the floor lamps 
and the furniture were wood. It was 
all a singular kind of aesthetic. 

Both models are interesting, but I 
prefer the Werkstatte for the things 
that we do, from a serious living 
room to hotel rooms for Disney that 
make you smile. All our own design 
elements become a repertoire for me 
to choose from. That kind of choice, 
with some consistency of what fits 
with the lexicon, appeals to me. It’s 
the breadth of the Hoffmann-Werk- 
statte model that I’m after. 


BELOW: “The variegated materials empha- 
size the volumes that intersect one another,” 
says Frank Israel of a fireplace in the Rob- 
ert Altman residence in Malibu, California. 
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Henri Fantin-Latour (1836-1904). Bouquet de roses dans un verre. 
Signed and dated ’81. Canvas: 16% x 12% in/41.3 x 32 cm 
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In a world of change, certain things endure. 


MIKIMOTO 
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Extending the Architectural Impulse into Interior Design 


Arthur Erickson, Los Angeles 

and Vancouver: 

We like to make the connection to our 
architectural design by detailing the 
cabinetry and designing the fire- 
places, the lighting and so on. How- 
ever, our clients who have hired an 
interior designer make it a little awk- 
ward for us as architects to know 
where interior design ends and ar- 
chitecture begins. 

Our ideal clients have been the 
Eppichs in Vancouver. They put it 
all right on our shoulders and said, 
“Look, we want you to design every- 
thing.” We’ve never had that oppor- 
tunity in a residential design before. 
Of course, that’s what Frank Lloyd 
Wright did; he insisted upon design- 
ing everything for the interiors. 

We choose different materials ap- 
propriate to each house and its re- 
gion. For the large Seattle house we 
did a few years ago, all the interior 
detailing followed the black-granite, 
bull-nose architectural trim. For the 
stone country house we recently did 
near Seattle, all the detailing followed 
through in stone and wood, all a part 
of the architecture itself (see Archi- 
tectural Digest, March 1990). And a 
recent Newport Beach, California, 
house is all based on glass. We 
like that agreement with the overall 
design—that collaboration of forms. 

I once said we should keep a book 
of our own details to use as a source. 
But when we come to a new project, 
it becomes a totally new design—and 
I believe that’s the way it should be. 
Just as a house is unique and special, 
the details should be. 

For many years I felt interior de- 
sign was a part of the whole design, 
but now I like to turn all of that over 
to Francisco Kripacz in our Los Ange- 
les office. He comes up with the 4 
and there’s a lot of give and ta 
the process. He keeps 
with the latest materials, e., 
and finishes, and that work goes 4) 

a different dimension of design. 
can be very complementary to th« 
broader scale of the architecture. 
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Tod Williams and Billie Tsien, 
New York: 

TW: When we ask a client if we can 
design something different, it’s usu- 
ally an exploration for us—it fits with 
the particular project and the evolu- 
tion of it. Now clients come to us ex- 
pecting that we are going to explore 
their project via material and detail. 
BT: We often ask the client if we can 
custom-design one thing, and then 
we might end up designing every- 
thing—like their furniture and their 
rug. We’ve designed a number of 
rugs at V’Soske, both for V’Soske and 
for clients. We’d design our clients’ 
clothes if they’d let us! 

TW: In fact, for a client in Amster- 
dam, we did design costumes and sets 
for a ballet. Then we designed a vase 
and invented a window for her. The 
window is made in California and is 
somewhat similar to a surfboard. So 
it’s often the case that clients come to 
us with a preconception of what they 
want and we surprise them by asking 
for these special details. 

With a residential client, it’s a lot 
more personal, and we can speculate a 
bit. We have just finished a loft where 
we designed everything—the kitchen 
cabinets, lighting fixtures, a dining ta- 
ble, chairs, screens. And we recently 
had a museum show where the mu- 
seum said, “Do what you want.” So 
first we chose materials—Homasote 
and polyurethane foam—and then we 
decided what we could make of 
them—walls, stairs, furniture. 

BT: When you don’t have to deal 
with your own or your client’s spe- 
cific and preconceived ideas of what 
the results should be, those are our 
favorite opportunities. 
TW: We will almost always choose to 
push our work to new areas rather 
than try to do something that is more 
familiar. And in that sense, we feel 
t architects should be more like 
or painters. 


e z, New York: 
When w nts to see our work, 


y tend to expect similar -ustom 


detailing, and they ask for it. We also 
do a lot of detail drawing that gives 
the client the impression of the 
unique detail or object. Yet each resi- 
dence is different. On one project we 
did the architecture, the stained-glass 
windows, tables, silver patterns and 
‘so on—it went as far as it could go. 
And we’ve done jobs where we’ve 
been hired just to do the interiors. 

Now we are not only designing 
headboards but—since we began 
working with Fieldcrest Cannon— 
we are designing the sheets. It’s not 
that we feel everything should be co- 
ordinated, but as far as designing 
draperies, sheets and a range of cus- 
tom elements is concerned, we like 
to produce that kind of coordination 
and attention to detail. 

I think we’re probably known for 
very specific design solutions for the 
different regions we’ve worked in. 
For example, we’ve enjoyed working 
in the Amish country with black- 
smith Wally Vogelsberg, whose work 
is so precise it looks machine-made. 

Historically, I admire architect-de- 
signers like Kolo Moser and the Wie- 
ner Werkstatte. Today it’s beginning 
to seem very much like the Werk- 
statte all over again, with all the ar- 
chitects designing everything. I think 
it started with Knoll International in 
this country. They began the close re- 
lationship with architects, and now 
architects are going back to product 
and furniture design with firms like 
Alessi, Swid Powell and others. 


Roger Ferri, New York: 

Custom detailing does tend to vary 
according to the complexity of the 
building. The more formal residences 
demand it, whereas it obviously di- 
minishes as you get into something 
like beach houses, where the casual- 
ness, the budget and the whole social 
context don’t justify elaborate custom 
detailing. Clients let us clarify where 
that kind of focus or resolution or cre- 
scendo should take place. The detail- 
ing might be simply the fireplace 
that reflects and carries through 
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Should you try 
to manage a 
$15 million 
portfolio 

on your own? 


In successful lives, time is 
often the scarcest commod- 
ity. Yet preserving and 
building your capital and 
its purchasing power—now 
and into the future—have 
never been more time- 
consuming or complex. 

So if you have sizeable 
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sums to invest, consider the 
benefits of an investment 
management relationship at 
J.P. Morgan: 

You don’t have to cope 
with the complexities on 
your own. Instead, you can 
rely on a talented team of 
investment professionals 
who draw on more than a 
hundred years of experience 
in successfully preserving 
and increasing financial 
assets. 

You benefit from 
an investment philosophy 
geared to long-range 
performance and to lasting 





financial relationships 
based on mutual trust. 

In addition to investment 
management that reflects 
your specific objectives, you 
have private banking 
professionals who can apply 
their skills to meeting any 
of your financial require- 
ments—administering a 
trust, selling an art collec- 
tion, establishing a line of 
credit, providing safekeep- 
ing for your securities or 
divesting a company. 

As private banking 
clients, you and your family 
will have access to all of the 
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resources and underlying 
capital strength of Morgan’s 
global network—the same 
resources that benefit the 
world’s largest companies. 
If you want superior 
management of assets of 
$5 million or more, we 
invite you to meet with us. 
Call Robert G. Simon, 
Managing Director, Morgan 
Guaranty Trust Company. 
(212) 826-7640. 
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When it comes to Bailey Banks & Biddle, the signs of our 
rich and distinguished heritage are immediately apparent. 
For generations Bailey Banks & Biddle has set the standard 
for excellence in fine jewelry and watches. Now that standard is 
recognized with the traditional appeal of an Omega watch. 
Omega passes the test of time again and again. Significant 
moments have been marked for years by men and women 
who appreciate the reliable quality and the refined, yet 
innovative, design of Omega. 


When you select your Omega at 


Bailey Banks & Biddle, you will 







choose from our fine collection. 
And with every selection, you have 
the assurance of superior 
value and service, an 
unmistakable part of 
our proud tradition. 
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ARCHITECTS REVIEW: CUSTOM DETAILS 





Extending the Architectural Impulse into Interior Design 


the rhythm of the living room ceil- 
ing, as in a Pennsylvania house we 
designed. Or it might be extensive, 
as in our Long Island design, where 
basically all of the ornamental plas- 
terwork was new custom-designed 
shapes, and the carved marble and 
bronze fireplace surrounds reflect the 
unusual figurative iconography of 
our work. To achieve that level of 
integration we have to address a de- 
sign at whatever level is appropriate, 
from the entire disposition of the 
building to the doorknobs—although 
we haven’t done doorknobs yet! 

Recently a landscape-painter client 
with a distinguished collection of 
nineteenth- and twentieth-century 
American art commissioned us to do 
some rugs with V’Soske; carpet de- 
sign is a particular interest. Plaster is 
also a challenging material to work 
with, as is silver. Most people will be 
surprised to learn that the craftsman- 
ship in America is excellent. In fact, 
some of the silversmiths and lapidar- 
ies in Manhattan are unsurpassed. 

I come from a classical figure- 
painting background and always 
thought of that as a support skill, in 
terms of both depicting the iconogra- 
phy and creating the classical princi- 
ples for the formal rhythms in my 
work. And I’ve felt that in the post- 
war period a schism developed be- 
tween knowing what to say and the 
techniques with which to say it. This 
dichotomy—craftsmen who have 
technical prowess but lack a highly 
developed inner sense of rhythms 
that tie various forms together into a 
whole—is a part of an atrophying of 
the principles of classical compo- 
sition. For a new, very rich architec- 
ture there is a need to reintegrate—to 
be formally explorative yet continu- 
ous with the perennial principles of 
classical form. 


Allan Greenberg, New Haven and 
Washington, D.C.: 

I like to have everything custom 
done, and most clients who come to 
me expect that. In every house we do 
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the mantels, cornices, staircases and 
door surrounds. I never use stock 
millwork because it’s not very well 
made, and I don’t use prefabricated 
moldings or precast decorative ele- 
ments. If there is a limited budget, 
we simply try to use fewer elements 
but coordinate them and proportion 
them so well that they do the job. 

It was a great learning experience 
working with Peter and Sandy Brant 
on their house, not only building it for 
all their needs but designing the rooms 
around a collection of American furni- 
ture, paintings and decorative objects. 
Sorting through classical design prece- 
dents, sifting through the alternatives, 
was wonderful. 

I’ve noticed of late that a lot of our 
clients ask for custom-designed furni- 
ture to relate to the architectural de- 
tailing of the room, and for custom 
fabrics for particular spaces. And I’ve 
also designed some garden furniture 
for our clients. This is new for me and 
a fascinating trend. So I think there is 
a definite coordination of architecture 
and interiors that we didn’t have ten 
or twenty years ago. 

Classical architecture is the oldest 


“We like that 
collaboration of forms.” 
—Arthur Erickson 


and most comprehensive architec- 
ture, and in its own way as indispens- 
able to us as the English language. To 
work in this vocabulary is to have im- 
mense resources at one’s fingertips. 
It’s an architectural vocabulary that 
deals with furniture, drapery, fabric 
design and architecture, all within a 
unified style and vocabulary. I always 
think of the work of Robert Adam, 
where you will have a beautiful 
house, carpets, furniture, draperies 
and everything to match. His houses 
have an extraordinary panache and 
harmony that resonates from room to 
room, and I find that i:spiring. 


Frank Israel, Los Angeles: 

Most people have been conditioned 
to believe that custom details are con- 
sidered truly luxury items. However, 
I’ve discovered in the last few years 
that you can make things custom at 
no greater expense than what it 


~ would cost to get something from off 


the shelf. And that’s true about even 
the most expensive items. It’s espe- 
cially true of metal and steel. Re- 
cently, steel has become extremely 
important and fashionable among 
designers and architects as a material 
to experiment with. It’s flexible and 
rich, and what we have discovered is 
the old craft of patinization to give 
it extraordinary colors—deep tur- 
quoise, beautiful rusts, reds, yellows. 
With the combination of the patina 
process and alloys we can become 
extraordinarily inventive, and these 
processes are not that expensive or 
that difficult. 

We’ve custom-designed several 
fireplaces, as in the Robert Altman 
beach-house renovation (see Architec- 
tural Digest, July 1989). There were 
two nondescript fireplaces, and to 
give the rooms dignity and identity, 
we turned them into points of refer- 
ence. They became opportunities to 
explore stylistic changes. 

Another detail we’ve come to be 
known for is the canopy. At the 
Altman house, the canopy over the 
bed was a reference to the hull of a 
ship. We did another canopy over 
Keith Bright’s desk at his office in 
Venice, California. I’m interested in 
canopies because they tend to scale 
down a room. Rather than break up a 
space with a wall or pieces of furni- 
ture, I prefer to define it with ele- 
ments that hang off the ceiling. It 
frees the floor and frees movement. 
At the same time, it defines areas that 
are more private or more public with- 
out constricting the space. 

Comfort and tactility are essential 
to our design work, and that’s why 
detailing is so important. If a design 
element looks good but it isn’t com- 
fortable to our physical being, we 
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ARCHITECTS REVIEW 


Extending Architecture into Interior Design 
continued from page 76 


have to reject it. For example, I was 
designing a faucet. It looked great, 
but I felt it could cut your hand. 
Shortly after, I was at the beach and 
picked up a stone that just felt good. 
So I took it to a steelmaker and asked 
if he could make a mold of the stone. 


~ It worked. It’s brushed stainless steel 


and it has the feel of the stone. I think 
that is basic to custom details—you 
want them to feel good and you want 
them to work. 


Christopher Rudolph, Chicago: 
Our use, even at the smallest oppor- 
tunity, of handcraft and the Arts and 
Crafts tradition does make a differ- 
ence in our work. If we’re limited by 
the budget, we have to be more in- 
ventive to suggest a kind of deco- 
rative character. I’m inspired by the 
way Frank Lloyd Wright, William G. 
Purcell, George G. Elmslie and others 
of the Prairie School used objects that 
looked handcrafted but that were 
sometimes out of a catalogue. Even 
Louis Sullivan used terra-cotta to imi- 
tate the kind of carved stone orna- 
ment of an earlier era. His buildings 
had the suggestion of hand crafts- 
manship, but the ornament was actu- 
ally prefabricated. 

Custom details are really part of a 
much bigger design whole, and once 
we figure out what that will be for a 
project, the details unfold and they 
give our clients a richness they are 
looking for. Usually, the intricacy of 
our designs is in the use of built- 
ins, paint and trim, but recently 
we've done several houses with very 
complex staircases. These staircases 
also act as spatial dividers tied into 
areas of display—like built-in book- 
shelves and credenzas—or they are 
part of the fireplace structure. That 
idea comes from the Prairie School 
notion of wrapping the stair around 
the fireplace—the heart of the home— 
and ascending through the house. 
These recent projects have created 
opportunities in terms of manipu- 
lation of space, and it’s that idea of us- 
ing a design element to make a larger 
spatial change that I like.O 
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A Piece of American History. 

The A-2 Leather Flying Jacket is one of the most famous 
pieces of battle gear in history. During World War II, the 
brave pilots of the U.S. Army Air Forces relied on the A-2 for 
protection and comfort. Worn by the daring “Flying Tigers” 
who fought over China in their P-40 Warhawks. And Jimmy 
Doolittle’s B-25 bomber squadron that hit Tokyo ina 
daring carrier-launched raid. Lightweight and com- 
fortable yet “tough as nails,” the A-2 identified 
its wearer as one of an elite, brave breed of 
fighting men. 


Genuine Military Issue. 
Not a Commercial Reproduction. 
Cooper Sportswear was an original supplier 
of the A-2’s worn by America’s World War II 
flying heroes. Now, after a 45-year retirement 
from active duty, the 
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Government contract 
manufacturer. Now, you 
can own the very same jacket 
issued to U.S. Air Force pilots. 
Not a reproduction—this is the genuine article! 


Proudly Made in the U.S.A. 

The Cooper A-2 is made in the U.S.A. using materials 
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The Cooper A-2 Leather Flying Jacket can be yours for just 


$249 (plus $7.50 shipping and handling) payable in six 
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credit card. Satisfaction guaranteed. If you are not delighted 
with your jacket, simply return it in original condition 
within 30 days for exchange or refund. 
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Order today. Available in even sizes 34-52 regular and 
long. Call about larger sizes (to 60) available for $50 
more. (For best fit, order one size larger than your normal 
jacket size. ) 
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| Leo A. Daly III and the Intellectual Appeal of Architectural Models 
By Brooks Peters 
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ARCHITECTS HAVE always enjoyed a 
special rapport with their architec- 
tural models. In ancient Egypt archi- 
tects were buried alongside models of 
their favorite buildings, lest they for- 
get how to design them in the next 
world. Medieval builders often left 
design models on the walls of Gothic 
cathedrals as a way of signing their 
work. The modern Spanish architect 
Antoni Gaudi was so attached to his 
large-scale plaster models that he 


kept one n¢ his bed at all times. 











Leo A. Daly IIL, a collector of an- 
tique architectural models, hasn't 
gone as far as Gaudi in expressing 
his admiration (he keeps his pieces in 


his office), but he certainly shares 
Gaudi’s appreciation of their beauty 
and practicality. ‘The model is a very 
important part of the life of an archi- 
tect,” says Daly, chairman and presi- 
dent of Leo A. Daly, a global archi- 
tectural, engineering and design firm 
base’ “n Washington, D.C. “They’re 
part history.” 


“Architectural models remind 
me about the patient search for 
design excellence,” says Leo A. 
Daly III. For the Washington, 
D.C.-based architect and collec- 
tor, the objects are also a source of 
inspiration. LEFT: A Renaissance 
archway in the Corinthian order 
was modeled in walnut, circa 
1600. It is one of the oldest pieces 
in Leo Daly’s extensive collection. 


In the past, models were used as 
communication devices between the 
architect, the craftsman and the cli- 
ent. Before the invention of comput- 
ers, models were an efficient and 
economical means of experimenting 
with aspects of proportion, light and 
weight prior to construction. Fre- 
quently, models doubled as promo- 
tional devices that traveled from city 
to city to raise interest (and very of- 
ten funds) for an upcoming project. 
While models were employed in the 
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Leo A. Daly III and the Intellectual Appeal of Architectural Models 
continued from page 82 


RIGHT: “This French piece, dated 1736, is an exceptionally large work—over 
| three feet high—of master craftsmanship representing an oak spiral staircase,” 

Daly points out. Thirteen stairs are flanked by a baluster-supported banister that 
| revolves around a central black-painted pine column surmounted by a finial. 


| RIGHT: Leo Daly (right) sits 
with Robert W. Duemling, cur- 
| rently president of the National 
Building Museum. A third-gen- 
eration architect, Daly serves on 
the museum’s board of trustees. 


| BELOW: An English mahogany 
coffer from Daly’s collection is 
i based on a triumphal arch, with a 
} central Tuscan-order arch. Perspec- 
tive drawings of internal archi- 
tectural vistas are set within the 
archways of the 18th-century piece. 


1 BELOW RIGHT: A good example 
I of a working model—used by ar- 
chitects to study a building’s 
{||| structural possibilities or restric- 
| tions—is an 18th- to 19th-century 
French model of a domed tem- 
pietto. Tuscan columns support the 
il dome with a balustraded turret. 











I Le Daly specializes in 
ay models that reflect 
the experimental process 
of architectural design. 











Byzantine and Gothic periods, they ciples. His “Great Model” of St. Paul’s 


reached their zenith during the Ital- Cathedral is considered one of the 
ian Renaissance. Brunelleschi used finest masterpieces of architectural 
architectural n xtensively in model-making—although it repre- 
his work, 'o, whose sents Wren’s “preferred” vision of St. 
model for | in Paul’s rather than the finished prod- 
Rome still e> uct “fichael Graves, the Postmodern 


played at the 

both a mathema 
tect, Sir Christop! 
models to study | 


has compared models to di- 
re not making real build- 
> said. “We're making 
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Leo A. Daly III and the Intellectual Appeal of Architectural Models 


Daly specializes in collecting mod- 
els that reflect the experimental pro- 
cess of architectural design. His 
pieces, which he calls “intellectual ex- 
ercises,” are highly technical three- 
dimensional renderings of roofs, 
windows, doors, vaulted ceilings, ga- 
bles and towers. Over the last twenty- 
five years he has found nearly fifty 
different examples, made primarily 
of wood, but also of marble, zinc and 
slate. One—an eighteenth-century 
study of a beam construction for a ga- 
bled roof—resembles a spider made 
of wooden coat hangers; it was used 
by architects to show a client various 
structural options. 

Each of his ni 


—which have 


an uncanny sense al! m, as if 
they were the skeletons « 1s that 
have long vanished—reveai ‘eat 
deal about how designers wo din 


the past. As Robert W. Due 
president of the National Build 
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Museum in Washington, D.C., ex- 
plains, “Daly’s models are a legacy of 
a much earlier level of technology. 
They also have a particular charm— 
the skill with which the wood has 
been cut, fitted, joined, polished and, 
in some cases, stained. Each piece is 
an object that bespeaks the craftsman- 
ship of the creator.” 

Models of such quality are ex- 
tremely hard to come by. “Many of 
these models were considered work- 
ing tools,” Daly says. “Therefore very 
few survive. We now think of them 
as pieces of art, but at the time of their 
use they were put aside, beaten up 
and eventually discarded. So over the 
past twenty-five years I’ve been try- 
ing to find and preserve as many of 
those that still remain as I can. I hope 

them one day to a museum or 

ool where they can be used to 
anc people’s thinking.” 

y's collection contains an excep- 





tionally large model for an oak spiral 
staircase built in France in 1736 by a 
cabinetmaker with the initials J. Y. Its 
thirteen molded steps revolve around 
a central column of black-painted 
pine, crowned with an elegant gilt 
finial. The stairs are lined with a 
double baluster-supported banister. 
“It’s quite rare,” Daly points out. “The 
inner railing of the staircase has 
been stretched out and distorted to 
follow the same form as the opposite 
railing.” Equally unusual is a pear- 
shaped walnut model for a split stair- 
case that seems to defy gravity and 
evokes the surreal shapes of Salvador 
Dali, yet was made in the early seven- 
teenth century. One of Daly’s oldest 
models is a Renaissance arch, made of 
walnut, that stands about twenty-one 
inches high. 

Asked to describe which object is 
his favorite, Daly pauses. “The older 
they get,” he says, “the more interest- 
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ing, the more human, they are to 
me.” He indicates a massive dark 
wood model, hanging on the wall, that 
represents the facade of the Goth- 
ic Renaissance Cathedral of Saint- 


Malo in northwestern France. The 


fifteenth-century work, composed of 
hundreds of small intricately carved 
wooden blocks, is an aesthetic and 
technical masterpiece. “It’s much too 
heavy to take off the wall,” Daly says. 


“But the back of it reminds me of a 
Louise Nevelson sculpture.” 

That last comment is indicative of 
Leo Daly’s passion for modern sculp- 
ture as well as antique models. He 
collects works by Rodin, Camille 
Claudel, Bourdelle and Henry Moore. 
Two gigantic Goggle Head statues by 
Dame Elisabeth Frink dominate his 
office. Daly learned to appreciate art 
early on; both his father and grandfa- 
ther were avid collectors. “Collecting 
is a way Of life,” he says. “I am con- 
stantly traveling, looking for new 
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pieces, talking with dealers and fel- 
low collectors. I’ve discovered a net- 
work of people with similar tastes.” 

The Daly family’s involvement in 
architecture goes back to 1915, when 
Leo A. Daly, Sr., opened his own 
architectural firm in Omaha, Nebras- 
ka. Designing churches for Nebraska’s 
Catholic community, Daly achieved 
world renown by building the campus 
for Boys Town. His son, Leo A. Dally, Jr., 
expanded the firm nationally in the 
1950s by undertaking defense-related 
projects for the armed forces. He also 
designed some four thousand schools, 
medical centers and clinics in Brazil. 

Leo A. Daly III, succeeding to the 
presidency in 1981, has taken his 
family’s firm a step further by open- 
ing branch offices in Tokyo, Singa- 
pore, Hong Kong, Riyadh, Taipei and 
Madrid, making it one of the largest 
architectural firms in the world. Re- 
cent projects have included terminals 
at Los Angeles International Airport, 


What a luxury car should be. 


and Citicorp Centre in Hong Kong. 
In addition, Daly now serves on the 
board of trustees of the National Build- 
ing Museum, and was formerly the 
chairman of the American Architec- 
tural Foundation. 

Despite the high-tech gadgetry 
available today, Daly still relies on his 
antique models for inspiration and 
guidance. In fact, one of Daly’s pieces 
—a miniature symmetrical marble col- 
umn he found in Italy—is being used 
by the company in the design of a 
colonnade for the studio of sculptor 
Robert Graham in Venice, California. 
Meanwhile, the remainder of Daly’s 
collection is spread throughout his 
company’s various offices around the 
world, where the pieces serve a didac- 
tic as well as decorative purpose. 
“They remind me and our architects 
about the patient search for design ex- 
cellence,” Daly says emphatically. “We 
have to keep these models in front of 
us at all times.” 0 
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William Adams Delano—one of New York’s most fashionable early-20th-century 
architects and the designer of some of the city’s best-known private clubs—was 
known to his friends as Billy. RIGHT: A portrait of Delano by John Singer Sargent. 



















































AMERICAN ACADEMY AND INSTITUTE OF ARTS AND LETTERS, NEW YORK 


LEFT: In 1903 Delano began a lifelong part- 
nership with Chester Holmes Aldrich, and al- 
most immediately thereafter, he acquired the 
architects’ first large commission, the Wal- 
ters Art Gallery in Baltimore, Maryland. 





COURTESY THE WALTERS ART GALLERY 


IMITATING THEIR ENGLISH betters, in the nineteenth century 
prosperous American males busied themselves with the 
founding of private clubs. They did so for several reasons, 
one of which was to provide an excuse for getting out of 
the house and away from their women, who, again follow- 
ing the English pattern, they found tiresome. Another rea- 
| son was to establish publicly, by dint of flaunting the fact 
that the clubs were private, the superiority of men who 
were members of clubs over men who were not. Two sim- 
ple, and simple-minded, reasons, and yet both of them 
were charged with a surprising degree of emotion, largely 
| unexamined: a snobbery of gender in one case and a snob- 
| bery of class in the other. 
In the eighteenth century what we now call male bond- 
| ing was, of course, already a cherished tradition in Great 
Britain and its American colonies. The form then preferred 
for this activity was the secret society—the Masons, for 
example, purporting to go back to the masonic guilds of 
} the Middle Ages, and the Hell Fire clubs, whose unspeak- 


| RIGHT: The double-columned arcades of the enclosed, sky- 
lighted court of the Walters Art Gallery express the classical and 
Renaissance elements Delano learned both at the Ecole des Beaux- 
Arts in Paris and at the M tan firm ¢ stings. 
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able practices were said to be traceable over several millen- 
nia to the devil himself. (The virtuous young men prepar- 
ing for the ministry at Yale College in the 1830s founded a 
secret society called Skull and Bones, which to some extent 
parodied the Hell Fire clubs, using Sterne’s lubricious 
novel Tristram Shandy as its mock Bible.) 

In New York and other large cities, clubs were being 
founded at that time by artists and writers who, struggling 
to survive in a raw, business-oriented society, sought the 
comfort of their own kind. Money-grubbing entrepre- 
neurs were quick to ape them, and by the end of the nine- 
teenth century there were at least thirty or forty private 
clubs flourishing in New York City. Certain prominent 
citizens, like J. Pierpont Morgan, thought nothing of be- 
longing to ten or fifteen clubs in town (including, in Mor- 
gan’s case, the Metropolitan, the New York Yacht Club, 
the Century and the Union), and another ten or fifteen 
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clubs out of town, whether in the countryside, at the sea- 
shore or in London and Paris. 

Where there were clubs, there were clubhouses, which 
with the passing of years became increasingly grand and 
therefore, in terms of offering professional opportunities, 
were increasingly the plums sought after by fashionable 
architects. In New York City, the architectural firm fa- 
vored in the late nineteenth century for these commissions 
was McKim, Mead & White. From that firm’s office 
came—to count only extant buildings—the designs for the 
Century Club, the Metropolitan Club, the Lambs “lub, 


the University Club, the Players Club, the original “ol- 
ony Club (now the American Academy of Dramatic / *‘s), 
the Harmonie Club and the Racquet and Tennis Clu! in 
the twentieth century, the favored firm for the designing 
of private clubs in Manhattan was Lclano & Ald 

which won commissions for the Knicke:bocker C!ib, 
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COURTESY THE KNICKERBOCKER CLUB 








ABOVE: Delano’s ink drawing of the 1915 
Knickerbocker Club, located at Fifth Avenue 
and 62nd Street in New York, shows the clas- 
sically detailed brick-and-limestone building, 
which the architect considered his best work. 


LEFT: The reading room of the Knickerbocker 
Club. Before its completion, Delano erected a 
scaffold at the room’s height to show the 
building committee that its windows did, in- 
deed, provide excellent views of passersby. 


“I got the biggest 
commission of my life 
before I had designed so 
much as a doghouse!” 


the Union Club, the new Colony Club and the Brook Club. 

William Adams Delano (1874-1960) and Chester 
Holmes Aldrich (1871-1940) both attended the Ecole des 
Beaux-Arts in Paris, and they met as youthful employees 
of the famous architectural firm of Carrére & Hastings dur- 
ing the time that a major commission—the New York 
Public Library—was being planned in that office. Delano 
and Aldrich set off on their own in 1903. Along with club- 
houses, their specialty was large city and country houses 
for very rich people, and to this day many specimens of 
their handiwork remain visible on the Upper East Side of 
Manhattan and along the so-called Gold Coast of Long 
Island: red-brick Georgian houses upon which they suc- 
ceeded in placing a highly individual stamp. Indeed, it 
would be an inept amateur of architecture who failed to 
recognize a Delano & Aldrich house wherever he happened 
to encounter it in the hidden green reaches of Cold Spring 
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Harbor, Syosset and Muttontown. 

Delano was a smallish, delicate- 
faced man with a big nose and hair 
worn en brosse, and there was some- 
thing, so instantly appealing, about 
him—some inveterate kindliness of 
spirit—that it seemed not in the least 
odd that even into old age he was 
addressed as Billy. Though I mar- 
veled at the inappropriateness of the 
nickname, especially in proximity to 
the distinction implied by “Adams” 
and “Delano,” there was nothing else 
to call him, He was in his seventies 
when we met, and I was in my early 
thirties; the occasion was a talk that I 
gave one evening at the Century 
Club, In those days, people who were 
deaf had to carry around with them 
quite sizable metal hearing, aids, and 
to assist these aids in picking up 
sounds, they would often hold them 
out in front of their chests, in what 
struck me as resembling, an ancient 
priestly ritual of some kind. 

At the start of my talk, a loud hum 
emerged from the front row of seats, 
and | realized that the old members’ 
hearing aids were all going, full blast. 
During my preliminary remarks, 
some of these members were suffi- 
ciently eager to hear what I had to 
say to thrust their hearing aids in 
my direction—objects seeming to be 
sheathed in silver and gold and shin- 
ing, against the stiff white shirts of 
their evening dress, Little by little as | 
spoke, they began to tuck these ob- 
jects back into their upper pockets; 
the gesture was by no means flatter- 
ing, but I excused it on the grounds 
that to hold anything in one’s hand 
for an extended period of time is 
bound to be exhausting. Then I no- 
ticed that the hum was falling off in 
volume; as discreetly as possible, one 
by one they were reaching up and 
snapping off their hearing aids, By 
the end of my talk, I could hear but 
a single infinitesimal hum, and its 
source was a smiling old man in the 
middle of the front row. At the end of 
my speech he came up and intro 
duced himself: Bill De! ano, 
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Under such circumstances, who 
would not have been happy to meet 
him? Soon Billy and I had become 
friends, and knowing, of my inter- 
est in architecture, he liked to remi- 
nisce with me about his professional 
beginnings. In the early years of 
our acquaintance, we would meet for 
drinks at one or another of Billy’s 
clubs, but as he grew more infirm 
with age he was reduced to being 
pushed about in a wheelchair, This 
infirmity introduced a problem of 
whose irony he was keenly—and yet 
cheerfully rather than bitterly— 
aware, to wit: In designing, club- 
houses in New York City he had been 
so concerned with emulating, the 
complex sets of stairways by which 
one gains access to the public rooms 
of British clubs that, imprisoned in 
a wheelchair, he could no longer 
readily make his way in and out of 
either the Knickerbocker Club or the 
Union Club, As for the Coffee House 
Club, of which he had been one of 
the founding members, it occupied 
quarters on the second and_ third 
floors of a nineteenth-century build- 
ing on West Forty-fifth Street and 
was accessible only by means of a 


It seemed not in 
the least odd that he was 
addressed as Billy. 


precipitous flight of stairs, which 
meant that it, too, was lost to him. 
Only the Century Club was easy for a 
handicapped person to enter and 
Wheel about in, and it was there that 
Billy spent much of his time. 

A tavorite story of Billy’s was how 
Delano & Aldrich received its first 
commission, (My recollection of the 
story is accurate, but whether Billy 
was telling the story accurately I can- 
not guarantee.) He had roomed at 

‘le with a member of the Vander- 
bilt family and a few years later was 


invited to take the summer cruise on 


the family yacht. The yacht dropped 
anchor in Venice, at a mooring in the 
lagoon not far from the Doge’s Pal- 
ace, In the next berth was the yacht 
of the great Baltimore art collector 
Henry Walters, who invited the Van- 


_ derbilts and their guests for dinner. 


At table, Walters drew the fledg- 
ling, architect out about his hopes for 
the future. “I’ve been thinking of 
building a museum to house my col- 
lections,” Walters told him. “I hear 
that Mr. Morgan had a good deal of 
trouble with McKim when he asked 
him to design a new library. If I were 
to hire you to design my museum, 
you wouldn’t make a lot of trouble 
for me, would you?” At once, fer- 
vently, Billy replied, “Oh, no, sir, Mr. 
Walters! Certainly not!’”” And so, Billy 
would exclaim, leaning forward in 
his wheelchair, “I got the biggest 
commission of my life before I had 
designed so much as a doghouse!” 

As a coda to this story, Billy relat- 
ed how, in the course of working on 
the plans for the Walters Art Gallery, 
he showed them from time to time 
to McKim, who was an old fam- 
ily friend. In the history of American 
architecture, nobody has ever sur- 
passed McKim as a designer of beau- 
tiful and convenient staircases—one 
thinks at once of the stairs at the Har- 
vard Club, which one floats up as if 
by an effortless act of levitation, or 
the entrance steps to the University 
Club, which I sometimes climb and 
descend, climb and descend, not in 
order to enter the club but in order to 
delight in the shapeliness of their de- 
sign and in the physical pleasure of 
feeling them underfoot. The site of 
the Walters Art Gallery is Mt. Vernon 
Place. From the main entrance, one 
mounts a clifflike flight of stairs to 
the main floor of the building. “Look- 
ing over my plans,” Billy said, ‘““Me- 
Kim seemed to lose his drift a little 
and instead of addressing himself to 
the actual museum building, would 
start talking to me about the nature 
of stair design—the relationship of 
breadth and length of tread to riser, 
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and all that. I thought impatiently 
that he must be growing senile. 
Much later, I realized that he had 
been trying to tell me, without hurt- 
ing my feelings, that my stairs were 
far too steep—that they were harsh 
stairs, instead of being, like his stairs, 
gentle and friendly. So there they are, 
those brutal stairs of mine, because 
McKim was kind and I was obtuse.” 

Billy was far from obtuse when, a 
few years later, it came time to follow 
the instructions of the building com- 
mittee of the Knickerbocker Club. 
The windows on the main floor of 
the old clubhouse, on Fifth Avenue 
and Thirty-second Street, had pro- 
vided members with an excellent 
view of the crowds of pedestrians 
flowing by. In those crowds, Billy 
was advised, were many pretty 
young women, who had begun at 
that time (the period of the First 
World War) to reveal daring, if fugi- 
tive, glimpses of ankle and lower 
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shin. It was imperative that the wirt- 
dows in the new clubhouse should 
grant the same unacknowledged but 
indispensable satisfactions. Did the 
building committee make itself clear? 
Billy nodded: Carefully he sketched 
sight lines on the blueprints to indicate 
to the building committee that a mem- 
ber seated in the reading room of the 
new building would have the same ex- 
cellent view of passersby that he had 
been able to obtain in the old building. 

The building committee remained 
skeptical; much was at stake. At last it 
was required of Billy that, before the 
walls of the new building had begun 
to rise out of its newly poured con- 
crete foundations, he erect a scaffold 
at the very height above Fifth Ave- 
nue that the proposed reading room 
would occupy. Planks were placed on 
the scaffold, and big leather club 
chairs from the old building were 
hoisted into place on the platform. 
Then half a dozen portly members of 


the building committee were also 
hoisted into place and seated in the 
chairs. As the pedestrians flowed 
past, the committeemen sat eyeing 
them with their usual expertise. Af- 
ter an hour or so, they agreed that Bil- 


_ ly’s sight lines had been all that he 
‘had promised them that they would 
be; let the building be completed as | 


quickly as possible. 

Seventy-five years later, there the 
building stands—in Billy’s view and 
in the view of most architectural his- 
torians, his most distinguished work. 
It is safe to say that the sight lines 


from the windows of the reading | 
room have not altered by so much | 


as a hair’s breadth during that long 
span of time, but the changes in 


women’s fashions have been such | 


that today it would take far more 
than the glimpse of a silken ankle on 
Fifth Avenue to prompt a sudden 
pounding of the heart behind the 
club’s high windows. 
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Before the turn of the 
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BLESSING,” Frances 
Vaughn said after 
volunteers from the 
Ghristmas in April 
program gave her 
howse va face erik. 

“A whole slew of people gave 
up their weekend to help me. 
They fixed my back porch. 
Painted every room. Gave mea 
stove. They even put a brand-new 
roof on. I could’ve kissed every 
one of them.” 

This neighborly love is 
being rekindled all over America, 
thanks to Christmas in April. 

Thousands of people from all 
walks of life are banding together 
to help the poor, the elderly, the 
handicapped. 

By repairing homes, these 
caring volunteers are doing more 
than painting and | \mmering. 

They're restoring dig 
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The launch of Christmas 
in April¥ USA was made possible 
through the com mitment of 
Many people and corporations, 
including a grant from the Toyota 
USA Foundation. We’re proud to 
Say we've been a supporter from 


the very start. 





As a result, the national body 


has been able to help more 
communities start local programs. 
(The number has grown from 
13 to 43 in just two years.) 

Frances Vaughn is certainly 
thrilled the folks around 


Washington rallied behind 








Christmas in April. 
In fact, she would have jumped 
through the roof with joy if it 


hadn’t just been repaired. 
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“Located among the turn-of-the-century Italianate villas of a 
former resort colony, it explores the integration of architecture 
with an idealized, classical landscape,” says Robert A. M. Stern 
(inset) of a New Jersey residence that he designed with former 
associate Thomas A. Kligerman. THESE PAGES: A sunken 
court is visible from the south fagade. “The house reveals itself 
only gradually,” explains Stern. Ludowici Celadon roof tiles. 
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Cool Classicism for a New Jersey Villa Designed by Robert A. M. Sia. 


TEXT BY ROBERT CAMPBELL PHOTOGRAPHY BY STEVEN BROOKE 





“Instead of being an object set against nature,” notes Stern, “the house is broken down into a set of pavilions commanding a series of 
scenographic gardens.” ABOVE: As seen from the west, the house is characterized by strong horizontal elements, such as a low-pitched 


tile roof and deep overhangs. The modified Palladian window forms the family room bay. The pool is bordered by a formal flower 
garden, left. BELOW: Doric columns and a Roman-style balustrade frame the view of the sunken court from the living room terrace. 











ABOVE: Stern incorporated quarter-sawn oak and glazed walls in the design of the symmetrically arranged family room, “the most 
used room in the house,” he remarks. Mirrored panels above the fireplace slide open to reveal a television. On the shelves are picture 
frames from Kentshire Galleries and white-marble objects from L.C.S. Pillow fabric from Brunschwig & Fils, Donghia and Clarence 
House; Manuel Canovas tassel trim. BELOW: The marble-floored entrance hall contains a vaulted ceiling decorated with aluminum leaf. 


IN 1986, ROBERT A. M. STERN hosted a | 
memorable series on public television 
about architecture. He called it Pride 
of Place: Building the American Dream. 
Building the dream: That, exactly, is 
what Robert Stern did in a seaside 
villa in New Jersey. 

The superb house proves that a 
homestead can be built in America 
that will endure through the genera- 
tions in the same way as did the great 
houses of Europe. To create that sense 
of lineage, of aristocratic perma- 
nence, Stern has invoked memories 
of what at times seems to be the en- 
tire history of Western architecture. 

The owners, a couple who head a 
large family, including some twenty 
grandchildren, wanted a place where 
the growing clan could come togeth- 
er. A homestead, in short. A house 
that would be, especially in summer, 
open and generous and filled with 
children and family life. They chose a 
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PRECEDING PAGES: The living room occupies the center third of an 80-foot-long progression of rooms. A painting by I. Rice Pereira 
is set above the fireplace, while a work by Jan Matulka hangs over the demilune table. Figural candlesticks, Hyde Park Antiques; 
black-lacquered box, L.C.S. Ashtrays here and in card room, Steuben. Sofa fabric and solid pillow fabric, Clarence House. ABOVE: A 
parchment-covered ceiling and walls lend a 1930s spirit to the card room. The armchair and pillow fabric are from Clarence House. 


Stern describes some of the detail in the living and dini 


site just a block from the ocean near a 
beach club, in a traditional New Jer- 
sey resort town. 

Leading to the house is a driveway 
made of red brick set in a herring- 
bone pattern. The imposing entrance 
gate, like nearly everything else at 
the house, has been custom-designed 
by Robert Stern and his former as- 
sociate Thomas A. Kligerman. It fea- 
tures a wave pattern in bronze and a 
pair of lanterns on brick-and-stucco 
posts. As the first main element, the 
gate sets a tone: It looks both nauti- 
cal and Art Dé 


Stern has m« laced the 
house so that only . v, two 
story elevation is seen [1 street. 
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From there it looks small, even aus- 
tere. Nothing suggests the great 
sweep of pools, fountains, gardens 
and terraces that lies beyond. Even 
the parking courts—there is room for 
fourteen cars—are hidden, tucked 
away on one side of the house. All 
that is visible is a crisp, plain, sharply 
cut house of buff stucco walls and a 
red-tile roof. It looks, Stern suggests, a 
bit like a Mediterranean villa, per- 
haps somewhere along the coast of 
Tuscany on the Tyrrhenian Sea. 

The entrance is set beneath a porte 
cochere, which opens to a main floor 
that is one long row of generous 
rooms, nearly all with large windows 
facing south across terraced lawns. 


Everywhere, materials and crafts- 
manship are of breathtaking quality. 
The entrance hall has an extraor- 
dinary ceiling of aluminum leaf (“sil- 
ver would tarnish,” Stern notes with 
mock practicality) and a wonderful 
light fixture of white onyx, custom- 
turned in Italy. A powder room’s 
walls are surfaced in book-matched 
black marble, also from Italy, creating 
a space as religious as a chapel. The 
blackness was inspired by the great 
English architect Sir Edwin Lutyens, 
whom Stern quotes: “Use black for 
drama in decoration.” 

Off the entrance, a private study 
seems designed to be the epitome of 
the expression, “to be in a brown 
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ABOVE: A Biedermeier-inspired cabinet, designed to dominate one end of the main floor’s series of rooms, and a built-in sideboard are 
featured in the formal dining room. Garniture is from Bardith. Chair fabric from Scalamandré. Stern designed the carpet and the 
candlesticks. BELOW: The axonometric drawing illustrates the importance of the landscape to the house. Pergolas on the south fagade 
overlook the sunken court, while the family room faces the flower garden and pool. A tennis court and greenhouse are visible at left. 


ms as the style of “Robert Adam and Eliel Saarinen and me.” 





study.” The walls are paneled with 
French walnut. The desk, inspired by 
Viennese architect Josef Hoffmann, 
is African hardwood, and the carpet 
picks up the inlay pattern of the desk. 

Next comes a card room—not a 
space often found today. Again, ev- 
erything is different and everything 
is original: Parchment covers the 
walls and ceiling; specially made ta- 
bletops flip over to reveal a baize sur- 
face for card playing; the carpet was 
made in Hong Kong from Stern’s 
design; pendants light both upward 
and downward. 

Farther down the hall are the for- 
mal living and dining rooms. Eclectic 
as ever, Stern describes some of the- 
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ABOVE: A sitting room off the master bedroom 
was created as a quiet space with views of the 
sunken court. Moroccan covered jar, foreground, is 
from L.C.S. Armchair upholstery, Stroheim & Ro- 
mann. RIGHT: An oculus, one of two on the south 
facade, illuminates a built-in desk in the master suite. 


BELOW: Classicized Art Déco details contribute to 
the period air of the study, which is paneled in 
French walnut with burl insets. Lamp by Ruhlmann. 
On shelves are a tortoiseshell box from Florian 
Papp and a mother-of-pearl box from Hyde Park. 
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detail there as the style of “Robert 
Adam and Eliel Saarinen and me”— 
referring to the British architect 
who gave the Adam style its name in 
the eighteenth century and to the 
Finnish modernist who headed the 
Cranbrook Academy of Art in the 
twentieth. In the living room, there is 
a carpet based on Roman mosaics, 
a fireside table of bush-hammered 
wrought iron, and chairs and side ta- 
bles of English sycamore, ebony and 
satinwood. In the dining room, a 
stunning, massive sideboard suggests 
a wall of mirrors and draperies; it 
was inspired by the work of the 
early-twentieth-century German ar- 
chitect Bruno Paul. 

Stern added sliding doors that join 
the dining, living and card rooms 





into one suite—ideal for big parties. 
And the rooms all contain French 
doors that open onto a bluestone- 
paved terrace. Upstairs from the 
main floor are the bedrooms and 
baths, arranged, as on the floor be- 
low, in a long row looking south over 
terraced lawns. Downstairs are a play- 
room and an indoor lap pool. 

For all the elegance of the interiors, 
there’s no sense of heaviness. Stern 
has a magic touch for the light visual 
joke or the odd juxtaposition that 
deftly brushes away any hint of pom- 


posity. Still, the real climax of this 


New Jersey villa is the extraordinary 
treatment of the landscape. 
Because an entire level has been 


RIGHT: Mosaic tile and granite define the 
groin-vaulted pool room, which is set below 
the living room terrace. French doors open 


onto the sunken court. “It is meant to read as 


though it was once an open arcade to the 
sunken court that has since been glazed,” says 
Stern. “The room is brightly lit year round.” 


BELOW: Repeating forms and Italianate mo- 
tifs underscore the design of the spring gar- 
den and pool terraces. Landscape architecture 
is by Robert Ermerins. BELOW RIGHT: The 
pool pavilion is distinguished by a Palladian 
arch and deep overhangs that mirror those 
of the house. Ludowici Celadon roof tiles. 


gouged out of the earth on the south 
side of the house, the main floor at 
ground level turns out to be a full 
story higher on the other side. There, 
it commands an imposing prospect 
over a series of lawns that climb to a 
white limestone fountain in the dis- 


tance. The terraces are stepped and 


sloped to create a false perspective, 
making the fountain seem farther 
away than it is. 

Scattered among the remainder of 
the nearly three acres are many de- 
lights: a crab apple orchard opposite 
the breakfast room; an outdoor pool 


continued on page 218 






























































UPON FIRST SEEING the waterfront 
property for a house to be built near 
New York City, Robert Venturi 
thought of David Copperfield. In the 
Dickens novel, Mr. Peggotty, the 
brother of David Copperfield’s nurse- 
maid, lives in a “superannuated boat” 
that has been pulled up onto dry land. 
The image had long stayed with the 
architect, whose Philadelphia firm, 
Venturi, Scott Brown and Associates, 
is known for its imaginative and 
evocative architecture. “A house on 
that site should look like an elemental 
structure,” Venturi explains. “It should 
convey a sense of shelter.” 

The site itself is spectacular, a small 
peninsula two and a half acres in size 
that juts out into Long Island Sound. 
The residents, a couple with grown 
children, had bought the land for the 


270-degree view and nine hundred 
and fifty feet of waterfront. 

“On a clear day you can see Man- 
hattan,” the husband, a semiretired 
executive, comments enthusiastically. 
“There is no site like it.” But such a 
panoramic sweep means close contact 
with all the natural elements. “We 
are exposed to the east, west and 
north,” he points out. “We’ve been 





very fortunate that we’ve had no ma- 
jor hurricanes yet. Nonetheless, the 
winds can be severe.” 

The sense of shelter is most em- 
phatically addressed by the design of 
the large cedar-shingled roof. In fact, 
the house is almost all roof. Its long, 
sloping planes, smoothly combining 
gambrel and conical shapes, drop 


-down past the second floor to the first 


In the Coastal Vernacular 
A Residence by Robert Venturi and Denise Scott Brown 


TEXT BY SUZANNE STEPHENS 
PHOTOGRAPHY BY MATT WARGO 


BELOW: For a residence overlooking Long Island Sound, Robert Venturi and his wife, Denise Scott Brown, of Venturi, Scott Brown and 
Associates, created an abstracted version of the Shingle Style. “The prow end of the house sits simply on the lawn,” says Venturi. “The 
windows are pulled to the exterior wall surface to emphasize volume.” OPPOSITE: The narrow wraparound porch, which leads to the 
front entrance beyond the bench and meets the window wall, was embellished with a bluestone floor, wood siding and Doric columns. 
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“The wood lattice of the upper terrace modulates the light and adds 
a patterned element to the facade,” explains Venturi. “Double col- 
umns visually anchor the house’s end.” INSET OPPOSITE: “It’s 
like being on a ship,” notes one of the residents. “The house fol- 
lows the curve of the land.” INSET BELOW: The plan shows the 
house’s rounded end, created to take full advantage of the view. 
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level, where the roof’s overhang 
comes to rest on a row of squat Doric 
columns. Because of the way the 
muscular colonnade girdles the pe- 
rimeter of the porch, the flat glassed- 
in and cedar-sided exterior walls of 
the first level recede into the back- 
ground. Thus the massive, textured 
roof is even more noticeable. 

The roof brings to mind vernacular 
cottages built along New England, 
British and northern European coasts 
for centuries. The entire design of the 
house, however, borrows from a vo- 
cabulary of elements that American 
architects put to use along the East 
Coast at the turn of the century. In 
response to the very formal, clas- 
sically ordered houses rising in New- 
port and elsewhere at that time, 
architects such as McKim, Mead & 


“We wanted to bring the openness of the ex- 
posed site into the house,” says Venturi. He 
collaborated on the interiors with designer 
Dian Boone. BELOW: A decorated main chim- 
ney wall separates the living room from the 
stairs. Venturi designed the lighting fixture. 


White developed Shingle Style sum- 
mer cottages with loosely expansive 
informal layouts, capacious porches 
and the elaborate use of cedar shin- 
gles on walls and roofs. 

The firm of Venturi, Scott Brown 
has achieved much of its renown 
through its reinterpretations of these 
Shingle Style characteristics for to- 
day’s domestic architecture. ‘The 
Shingle Style is appropriate for 
houses by the sea, since it acknowl- 
edges a sense of shelter,” remarks 
Venturi. “But we also didn’t want 
the house to be full of picturesque 
articulations. We wanted it to look 
like a unified object that could resist 
winds and weather.” 

For a house that adheres so closely 
to the Shingle Style residential tradi- 
tion, it also looks, not surprisingly, 


“The furniture needed an ample scale to 
match the big setting and the house,” notes 
Venturi. BELOW RIGHT: A hallway on the 
second floor leads to the master bedroom. 
Dominating the space is a cabinet wall that 
exhibits the owners’ music box collection. 





something like a boat, perhaps even 
Mr. Peggotty’s “black barge.” With 
its curved prowlike end jutting out 
toward Long Island Sound, the house 
particularly brings to mind the 
steamboats and ferries that once plied 
the waters of the United States. Even 
the smaller shingled poolhouse at one 
end of the swimming pool has a cen- 


. tral monumental arched opening evo- 


cative of many old ferry terminals. 

Inside the house, the arrangement 
of spaces is like a ship as well, since 
most of the living spaces are on the 
top level. “In working through the 
design phases,” explains Venturi, 
“we kept coming back to the idea of 
placing the main. floor on the second 
level, so that the owners could really 
see out. After all, one lives on this 
site for the view.” 


OPPOSITE: “The roof slope is revealed in the 
dining room by the angled soffit piece,” Ven- 
turi explains. The dining room opens onto the 
living room, with the wainscoting continuing 
around the perimeter walls. Knoll table. Can- 
dlesticks and cutout chairs are by Venturi. 








“When you are inside, you do feel 
as if you are in a boat,” the wife com- 
ments about the upstairs living room. 
“You can almost get seasick,” she 
adds, laughing. And indeed, sitting 
in the oak-faced window seat built 
into the curved wall, one has the feel- 
ing of being drawn out above the 
smooth grassy lawn, past the prom- 
ontory to the water itself. 

The openness of the living spaces 
does, however, come as a surprise. If 
the exterior looks protective, with its 
hooded roof, the interior, executed by 
the architects in collaboration with 
Philadelphia designer Dian Boone, is 
light and airy. Within a traditional 
envelope, modernist spaces flow eas- 
ily from one section of the house to 
another—from the living area to the 
dining area to the centrally located 
kitchen. For the main level, Boone de- 


veloped a palette of pastel yellows 
and white, with the darkest note pro- 
vided by the oak floors and oak dado 
around the perimeter. The architects 
did not want to recreate what Venturi 
calls the “medieval natural wood tra- 
dition of the Shingle Style.” 

“If you look at the house,” says 
Fred Schwartz, a New York architect 
who was associated for many years 
with the firm and was one of the 
members, along with Perry Kulper, 
of the design team for the house, 
“you see it is taut and contained on 
the outside. Inside it is soft and ac- 
commodating. We’ve talked about 
how it reminds us of the Villa 
Savoye.” Although the skin-tight, 
white planes of Le Corbusier’s Inter- 
national Style landmark house of 
1929 would not come to mind imme- 
diately to every observer confronting 


this dark, shingled and textured 
house, one can see that a similar 
sensibility informs both. Both are 
objectlike houses that seem to hover 
above their flat grassy sites rather 
than extending into and merging 
with the landscape. In both, the ga- 
ragé is absorbed into the volume of 
the house, with the main living areas 


-placed above it on the second floor. 


But if one didn’t know better, one 
might assume that this shingled cot- 
tage came first. 

The house’s owners have one other 
residence, which is also by the wa- 
ter, in Gulf Stream, Florida. “But that 
place doesn’t have the uniqueness of 
this one,” the husband points out. 
“There is a vision in this particular 
type of design. If you’re someone 
who collects paintings, this is like 
having a van Gogh.” 0 





“The location brings out the feeling for the nautical,” points out one of the residents. ‘There are mountain people, land people and water 
people. And we are most definitely water people.” Included on the grounds are a swimming pool and tennis court. BELOW: “I set the 
poolhouse askew from the main house,” says Venturi, “but the buildings share the same materials, columns and attic vents.” OPPOSITE: 
“The poolhouse lines up axially with the length of the pool,” notes Venturi. Bluestone and brick paving contrast with the siding. 
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Dynamics of 
Venice Beach 


Antoine Predock Synthe izes 
the Natural and Urban 
Energies of a Singular Site 


TEXT BY SYLVIA/LAVIN 
PHOTOGRAPHY BY MARY E. NIGHOLS 
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The unfinished texture of cast-in-place con- 
crete characterizes a house in Venice, Cali- 
fornia, designed by Antoine Predock (left). 
BELOW LEFT: “The beach-front facade ex- 
presses timeless aspects of Los Angeles—sea, 
stone and sand,” he explains. “The concrete 
armature, thirty feet high and three feet 
thick, is like gigantic bones washed up along 
the sandy shore. The black granite at the base 
recalls geologic strata, and the water flowing 
over it forms a visual bridge to the ocean.” 


CALIFORNIA’S VENICE BEACH 1S a riotous 
place. Everyone shouts for attention. 
Everything screams “Look at me!” 
More of an eccentric happening than 
a coherent place, it has come to sym- 
bolize all that is frivolous and chaotic 
about modern life. At the other end 
of the cultural spectrum is Antoine 
Predock, an architect admired for a 
body of work that attempts to dig 
architecture out from under such 
frenzied confusion. Seeking more 
enduring and substantive founda- 
tions for architecture, Predock exam- 
ines the underlying structure of the 
natural and cultural environment. 

A house Predock just completed on 
Venice Beach, however, indicates that 
the extremes of glitzy ephemera and 
organic permanence are far from po- 
lar opposites. His almost anthropo- 
logical approach to architecture has 
led to a powerfully serene and under- 
stated design that both stands out in 
and embraces the crowd. 

A certain serendipity helped make 
this possible. As the owner explains, 
“T was jogging along the beach and J 
saw this incredible ocean-front lot. I 
immediately had a desire to build a 
beach house. Anyone can give you a 
regular beach house, but I called An- 
toine Predock. I knew his work and 
I thought it would be a great expe- 
rience to work with him. I sensed 
I could learn something from him. 
When we started to discuss the | 
project, it turned out that he already 


JIM MCHUGH 








knew the property.” 
Predock knew the site because he 
maintains a residence close by. “I 





OPPOSITE: The red-steel-framed window opens so that the resident can enjoy the sounds of the ocean and “wind rushing in the pivot window,” 
says Predock. “At the same time, the water-coated granite piece becomes an urban offering—inviting passersby to touch the film of water.” INSET 
OPPOSITE: The floor plans show the narrowness of the lot and how the architect opened up the beach fagade with windows and a terrace. 
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ter wall bows outward. 
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consciously chose to live in Venice 
because in my work and life I have a 
need for an urban admixture, but I 
must also be connected to a natural 
realm,” he says. In New Mexico, 
where he also lives, he has ‘““moun- 
tains and high-altitude light,” he 
adds. “In Venice, I can occupy that 
margin between the L.A. basin and 
the ocean. It’s a fault line where the 
flotsam and energy that washes up 
from the Pacific collides with all of 
urban America crashing in from the 
other direction. Living between the 
natural and the man-made, I can 
straddle these two sets of forces.” 

While the site may have been the 
initial inspiration for both the archi- 
tect and the owner, it was not free 
of problems. Despite modern archi- 
tecture’s dedication to “exploding the 
box” of traditional building, current 
land value, air rights, zoning laws 
and other urban conditions often im- 
pose a return to the box. Predock, 
however, used the relatively inex- 
pressive shape dictated by the site to 
heighten the expressive surprise that 
awaits within. 


OPPOSITE: “A glistening granite ‘runway’ in 
the main living space evokes the sea, while 
the divergent perspective lines cause the 
ocean to appear closer,” says Predock. In con- 
trast to the 14-foot-high pivoting window, an 
alcove to the right features a slit window. 
“The twelve-inch-deep-by-three-quarter-inch- 
wide cast-in-concrete glass brings light into the 
space like a kaleidoscope,” adds the architect. 


RIGHT: Part of the contrast of sol- 
ids and voids of the beach-facing 
wall includes the open-tread, split- 
level stairway giving access to the 
master bedroom and upper terrace. 
The fireplace angles out into the 
living/dining area, emphasizing 
the view through the pivot win- 
dow. Floorcovering is sand-colored 
sisal; the chairs are from Knoll. 


FAR RIGHT: The east facade fea- 
tures a wall of opaque windows 
and cantilevered balconies within 
the concrete frame. The entire fa- 
cade is also cantilevered over the 
narrow street, providing weather 
protection between the entrance 
patio and the garage. “The vehicu- 
lar-entrance fagade acknowledges 
the city aspect of the house. The car 
can be ‘primped’ in the mirrored 
garage doors,” explains Predock. 


As one reaches the top of a short 
set of stairs just inside the corner 
entrance, an enormous window sud- 
denly comes into view. It has the cap- 
tivating effect of framing a vista of 
the ocean, while a shaft of reflective 
black granite on the floor seems to 
hurtle toward the oncoming sea. 
Lines formed by the edges of this 


ebony surface splay out in diagonals 
that violate the pristine geometry 
promised by the exterior. Other sub- 
tle deviations contribute to the spatial 
dynamism: The ceiling slants up- 
ward, the perimeter wall bows out- 
ward, and interior furnishings are 
composed of oblique angles. 


continued on page 218 


BELOW: “The concrete frame creates an aperture that focuses an ocean vista for the master 
bedroom,” Predock says of the deck. “My main objectives were to explore the relationship be- 
tween the house’s ocean side and its city side,” adds Predock, summing up the project, “and to 
create a relationship to the ocean through the use of the windows, decks and roof terraces.” 


































Unconventional Wit near Chicago 


Stanley Tigerman Infuses a Suburban House with Playful Complexities 


TEXT BY KURT ANDERSEN PHOTOGRAPHY BY BRUCE VAN INWEGEN 


For a residence northwest of Chicago, Stanley Tigerman incorporated details inspired by rural farm structures with other elements that 
“suggest the hybridizing that is part of the continuing search for an authentic American architecture,” he says. OPPOSITE: Two bands of 
windows extend across the rear facade of the “central drum,” or tower, a turretlike extension at the center of the house. Split-face con- 
crete block was used where the structure drops below grade. BELOW: A bridge leads from the rear of the house over a creek to a pair of 
gazebos; the left one is a sitting room, while the right one holds a hot tub. “It implies a lack of resolution,” explains Tigerman of the bridge. 
“Because it’s open-ended, leading into nature’s lair, there is an implication of being led out of a sacred precinct to an unknown future.” 
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Working within the rather modest framework of the 3,500-square-foot house pro- 
vided Stanley Tigerman (above) with a distinct set of challenges. “The program is 


u" 


simple, 


STANLEY TIGERMAN and his architec- 
ture remain as singular and jolly as 
ever, but he has, at sixty, managed a 
rare transformation: Tigerman has 
turned from enfant terrible (“I’ve got 
so many years of bad-boyness behind 
me,” he says) into éminence grise. 
Maybe because of his essential fun- 
loving unpretentiousness, or maybe 
because he has had the good luck 
never to be architecture’s flavor of the 
month, his work has not devolved 
into a facile signature style. When the 
word quirky is applied to other archi- 
tects, it often means almost the oppo- 
site—that is, they predictably repeat 
the same quirk over and over again. 
Not Tigerman. Like his fellow Chica- 
goan Frank Lloyd Wright, he builds a 
new quirk nearly every time out. 

It is a risky way to practice archi- 
tecture (invention naturally increases 
the chance of failure), and Stanley 
Tigerman adds still more unneces- 
sary complications to his life by de- 


he says of his residential projects, “so there is the opportunity for play.” 


signing lots of private houses. He 
accepts the commissions (two cur- 
rently under way) because he wants 
to, not because he has to. “I love “em,” 
he says emphatically. “A house really 
counts. Since Palladio, a house has 
been where you break ground—the 
program is simple, so there is the 
opportunity for play. My house cli- 
ents are terrific. I get clients who are 
willing to go out on an adventure.” 

And in one recent instance, willing 
chents who couldn't afford a very 
expensive adventure. A young pro- 
fessional couple who had a limited 
budget, plans for children and a 1.7- 
acre lot northwest of Chicago decided 
they wanted a Stanley Tigerman 
house. The architect’s game spirit, 
and the fact that the clients came with- 
out many preconceptions, persuaded 
him to take the job, despite the rather 
modest size—3,500 square feet. 

Just as the couple (who now have 
two children) were atypical clients 


RIGHT: The house ibled wings are set at angles to the central drum—“the 
central player in th ral composition,” says Tigerman. On the tower's 
ground floor is the enirai | and kitchen. A playroom that also serves as a library 
is set on the tower's secon a bed: ] 


oom /sitting room is on the basement level. 
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for a celebrated and occasionally zany 
architect, their subdivision was not a 
place with aspirations to important 
architecture—the houses are the pseu- 
do-Tudors, overgrown ranches and 
overwrought mongrels endemic to 
upper-middle-class developments ev- 
erywhere. The most famous house on 
the block declares its nonconformi- 
ty at the curb, fiouting the ultimate 
suburban law: The yard consists of 
prairie grasses and wildflowers, in- 
digenous and unmowed. 

The oddity does not let up. A pair 
of single-car garages are set three feet 
apart at forty-five-degree angles to 
the driveway and perpendicular to 
each other, with the driveway and 
garages forming a Y—and the top of 
the Y, in turn, forming two sides of a 
private courtyard. So the inevitable, 
nagging design issue presented by 
small single-family houses—what to 
do with the cars—is resolved not by 
tastefully hiding the garage but with 
a daring, in-your-face gesture that 
tries to make it an integral piece of a 
larger composition. 

As introverted and strange as this 
makes the house seem from the street 
(garage doors—even intriguingly, 
artfully symmetrical garage doors— 
are homely), the arrangement does 
help make for a house that reveals it- 
self slowly, layer by layer. “The dif- 
ference between rich people’s houses 
and poor people’s houses,” Tigerman 
says, “is that rich people can afford 
transition spaces.” 

This middle-class house is chocka- 
block with rather luxurious transition 
spaces, outside as well as in. Ti- 
german has broken it down into six 
constituent pieces: the his-and-her 
car sheds, two larger sheds (one a liv- 
ing wing, the other bedrooms), a cen- 
tral cylindrical tower (a bedroom/ 
sitting room in the basement, 
trance hall and kitchen on (! 
floor, a playroom upstai: way 
out back, a kind of dec} 
mer-house. The experienc: 


in en- 


>» round 


ing the residence is indeec 
staged procession: Through the 
mus of the garages is the courtya 
and then, through the second ist! 


mus formed by the two wings, fi- 
nally, is the front door. 

The sense of the house as a 
compound, and the calculated pro- 
gressions—place, quirky threshold, 
distinctly new place—occur through- 
out, creating a complexity and sub- 
tlety grander than the budget. The 
tiny piece of ground-floor real estate 
that connects the kitchen with the 
living/dining room, for instance, is 
not merely a passageway but a fully 
equipped bar, a virtual room. They 
didn’t mind, says Tigerman approv- 
ingly of the clients, that money was 
spent on such inessential—but grati- 
fying—bits of architecture. Similar- 
ly, the architect’s shrewd attention 
to materials and detail makes for a 
house that seems improbably swank. 
The exterior is mostly synthetic 
Dryvit stucco. But extending around 


the perimeter of the structure is a 
handsome foundation course of split- 
face concrete block and, tracing the 
second-floor level, a green-painted 
wood strip. 

Although one may have spotted 
the conical top of the central tower 
from outside (Tigerman says he is al- 
luding to silos, but the squat, castle- 
like tower seems more Mitteleuropa 


~ than midwestern), it’s only after en- 


tering that the cylinder reveals itself. 
Because the tower is just eighteen feet 
in diameter, inside one is always dis- 
tinctly aware of the curvature. The 
entrance hall is not large, but it is, in 
its diminutive way, splashy, concep- 
tually lavish. The six-by-fifteen-foot 
space is two stories high; to one side 
are the children’s bedrooms, to the 
other is the living/dining room, and 

continued on page 220 


In the Great Hall, an airy living/dining area that occupies one entire wing, book- 
shelves form the bases for the slightly flattened keystone arch above the fireplace. 
Gradations in the color values of the woodwork accentuate the architectonic quality. 
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The house is chockablock with 
luxurious transition spaces, outside as well as in. 





COURTESY TIGERMAN MCCURRY ARCHITECTS 


ABOVE: The second-floor plan depicts the diamond-shaped entrance courtyard defined by the house’s two main wings and what 
Tigerman calls a pair of “his-and-her garages.” French doors open onto deck at right. BELOW LEFT: The Great Hall is separated from the 
central tower by a pierced parapet wall. BELOW RIGHT: The pine deck overlooks the creek and the woods. Windows throughout by Pella. 








Subtle geometries characterize a residence 
near Lugano, Switzerland, designed by archi- 
tects Mario Campi and Franco Pessina. 
Built in the Rationalist tradition found par- 
ticularly in northern Italy and the Ticino re- 
gion of Switzerland, the house combines 
meticulously formulated geometric elements 
with an acute sense of architectural history. 
LEFT: The stark lines of the master bedroom’s 
terrace, located on the top floor at the tip of 
one wing, contrast with the Alpine greenery. 


Rationalism Revisited in Switzerland 


IT IS A HOUSE in which everything is 
surprising, even if nothing about it is 
accidental. Though Lugano-based ar- 
chitects Mario Campi and Franco Pes- 
sina’s work is quintessentially Swiss 
and Ticinese, it nevertheless looks a 
bit Italian, with that slight Viennese 
tinge the northern Italians have been 
favoring lately. The residence near 
Lugano is plain, white and relaxed, 
and it continues the tradition of Ra- 
tionalist architecture found particu- 
larly in the Ticino region. 

The Ticino has not always been 
Swiss, even if it is now the largest 
Swiss canton in the Italian-speaking 
part of Switzerland. Well into the 
nineteenth century, its churches were 
under the control of the archbishop 
of Milan. The region’s most famous 
architect, Francesco Borromini—con- 
sidered by some the most extreme of 
the seventeenth-century Roman Ba- 
roque architects—was born at Bis- 
sone, a village just outside Lugano. 

Campi and Pessina, however, are 
keenly aware of being among the 
heirs of the movement that has come 
to be known as Rationalism, referring 


to architects’ taste for simple, “ratio- 
nal’ geometric forms. The Rationalist 
heritage continue then \pha- 


sis on rather star! eir 
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level, U-shaped residence surrounds a court- 
yard and affords splendid vistas of Lago di 
Lugano. Entrance is provided at street level 
through the gridded opening—also a car- 
port—at lower left. An internal stairway leads 
to the courtyard level, which contains the 
central structure’s public rooms. RIGHT: Op- 
posite the master suite at the other end of the 
U-shape, openings and tile inlaid with glass 
block form a loggia off the guest bedroom. 





' 
BELOW: Resting on a sloped site, the three- 


A Rigorously Geometric Residence near Lugano by Mario Campi and Franco Pessina 


deliberately understated moldings 
ei and their very economic use of sweep- 
ing, abrupt curves. 
The most important monument of 
TEXT BY JOSEPH RYKWERT the Rationalist tendency is the mar- 
PHOTOGRAPHY BY DANIEL H. MINASSIAN : E 
ble Casa del Fascio that Giuseppe Ter- 
ragni built from 1932 to 1936 as the 
local headquarters of the Fascist party 
in Como, Italy, now used by the re- 
gional government. It is one of the 
severely underestimated master- 
pieces of twentieth-century architec- 
é. ture. In Lugano itself, the cantonal 
library, designed in the early 1940s 
by the brothers Carlo and Rino Tami, 
became the exemplary Rationalist 
building in the Ticino, and one of the 
best prewar buildings in the country. 
Rationalism is therefore seen as some- 
thing of a local product in the Ticino, 
which has a thriving school of youn- 
ger architects, possibly as many good 
young architects per capita as any- 
where in the world. 

In the 1950s, Campi and Pessina 
went north to the German-speaking 
Federal Institute of Technology in Zu- 
rich, where Rino Tami taught. Later, 
Pessina taught there, and Campi is 
currently head of the architecture 
school. Having been a pupil of Tami’s 
and later an assistant to Swiss-Ger- 
man Dolf Schnebli—another master 
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who established himself in the Ticino 
and became a significant influence 
on his younger colleagues—Campi 
could almost be considered one of the 
founding members of Rationalism. 

The new house shows Campi and 
Pessina in a casual mood. The bones 
of its construction and the deftly for- 
mal geometric relationships, how- 
ever, are arranged so that a second 
look gives a rather stiff impression. 
But in fact, the residents—a film and 
television producer and his wife— 
were unusually understanding and 
imaginative clients. They had moved 
to the site because of the beauty of the 
landscape and the admirable climate, 
and to use the house for working con- 
ferences and meetings. That may be 
why the residence includes virtually 
independent bedroom suites, and 
why every room connects to a terrace 
with views to Lago di Lugano. 

Seen from the road below, it seems 
a regular, somewhat rigidly sym- 


BELOW: A hall, centrally located on the second floor over the dou- 
ble-height living room, repeats the curve of the fireplace and pro- 
vides access to the bedroom suites. The glass-block window at left 
filters views to the lake and lights the living room below. Twin 
columnar flues extend up from the hearth, the center around 
which the residence’s geometries and functions are organized. 


COURTESY MARIO CAMPI/FRANCO PESSINA ARCHITETTI 


“We look to the past to find confirmation of 
our predilections . . .” explains Campi (left) of 
the credo he shares with Pessina (right). They 
aim to reconstruct their own “personal his- 
tory out of the splinters into which the his- 
tory of architecture ...has been shattered.” 





SECOND FLOOR 


1. ENTRANCE HALL 


2. LIVING ROOM 





3. KITCHEN 
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* COURTESY MARIO CAMPI/FRANCO PESSINA ARCHITETTI 
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4. COURTYARD 
5. GUEST BEDROOM 
6. STUDY 


7. MASTER BEDROOM 
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BELOW: In one corner of the house, a spiral staircase gives private 
passage from the first-floor entrance hall to the guest suite. The 
railing recalls a linear motif that appears throughout the house, 
while the pale oak floor brightens the atriumlike space. ABOVE: 
The first- and second-floor plans show the house’s organization 
within a golden-section rectangle and around the curved fireplace. 








metrical courtyard house, U-shaped 
in plan, resting on a steeply sloping 
meadow. The courtyard, set back be- 
tween the wings and raised a few 
short steps above the slope, looks out 
to the lake in the distance. 

The residence’s intricate geometric 
formulation begins to appear in the 
U-shape’s central section: a double 
cube, a form beloved by sixteenth- 
century architects. Slowly, other pat- 
terns emerge. The courtyard is a 
double square; the elevations of the 
two wings are square. The pavement 
of the courtyard is yet another double 
square, identical to the courtyard fa- 
cade—and this is emphasized by its 
division into square pavers. But even 
a first and impressionistic look at the 
house shows that it does not have the 
insistent effect of a design based en- 
tirely on the square. Indeed, an even 
closer look at the overall plan of the 
house reveals that it is a golden-sec- 
tion rectangle. The golden section is a 
proportion much praised by artists 
and poets, as well as architects of the 
modern movement, particularly Le 
Corbusier: It occurs when a line is di- 
vided into two unequal parts so that 
the smaller segment is to the bigger as 
the bigger part is to the whole line. 

Inside the house, other delicate 
geometric configurations emerge. A 
door on the right of the entrance hall 
opens into the central living space, a 
large symmetrical room articulated 
into three volumes—two one-story 
areas on either side of a brightly 
lit double-height space with a fire- 
place. The back wall of the room is 
curved—forming one segment of a 
huge circle struck from a center point 
at the edge of the property—and con- 
tains bookshelves. The curve is rather 
shallow, making a fine sweep as a li- 
brary along the whole width of the 
central part of the house. Although 
gentle, it reads quite strongly, be- 
cause the back of the fireplace in the 
middle of the living room is also 
curved, but much more tightly—it 
was calculated from the geometric 
center of the house—so that it plays 
against the sweep of the back wall. 


continued on page 220 
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In back of the living room, a gently curving wall—a segment of the circle whose 
center is in the middle of the property—serves as a library. Playing off the 
slight curve, another arc calculated from the center of the house forms the wall, 
at left, behind the hearth—the focal point of a traditional residence’s circulation. 








Art: 
Neoclassical 
Architectural Motifs 


Colorful Graphic Works Reflect the Glory of an Age 


TEXT BY CHRISTOPHER FINCH 


SIMPLY STATED, Neoclassicism in ar- 
chitecture and decoration was a reac- 
tion against the fuss, frippery and 
excessive garnish of the Rococo era, 
a return to more decorous aesthetic 
values strongly influenced by the 
renewed interest in Greco-Roman 
remains that manifested itself in the 
middle of the eighteenth century. 
The style arose independently in 
France, where it was first called le 
Gout Grec, and in Britain, leading to 
great periods of building and design 
in both places. Among its first pa- 
trons were the young noblemen who 
had been exposed to classical antiqui- 
ties while undertaking the Grand 
Tour. Its primary theorist was a Ger- 
man, Johann Joachim Winckelmann, 
and its spiritual home was Rome, but 
by the 1770s it had spread across Eu- 
rope and reached the New World, 
where it was to enjoy an especially 
vigorous flowering. 

That said, Neoclassicism appeared 
in many variants, and its practi- 
tioners often failed to agree on what 
constituted its essential character. 
Winckelmann preached the moral 
superiority of an art based on ancient 
Greek models (though his knowledge 
of such models was limited largely to 
late-Hellenistic examples and Roman 
copies). Giovanni Battista Piranesi— 
himself a great intlue on the 
movement, through both his etch 
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ings and his writings—was firmly 
convinced of the superiority of Ro- 
man and Etruscan art. Anton Raffael 
Mengs, the most prominent Neoclas- 
sical painter of the first generation, 
was influenced by Winckelmann but 
added Renaissance artists such as Ra- 
phael and Correggio to his pantheon 
of artistic heroes. As early as the late 
eighteenth century and continuing 
into the first quarter of the nine- 
teenth century, with the Neoclassicist 
spirit still very much alive, Egyptian 
elements were grafted onto the style, 
a development that Winckelmann, 
who died in 1768, would undoubt- 
edly have deplored. 

Of enormous importance to the 
development of Neoclassicism were 
the excavations at Herculaneum and 
Pompeii, which began on a serious 
scale in 1738 and 1748 respectively. 
For the first time, architects and art- 
ists were provided with a great many 
examples of Roman domestic architec- 
ture in prime condition, With their 
hand-painted faux-marbre panels, per- 
spective friezes and delight in the 
grotesque, the interiors of the Cam- 
panian cities buried by Vesuvius gave 
rise to a Pompeian style that can be 
considered a distinctive entity but 
that influenced all who had an in- 
terest in the antique, notably with 
regard to the selection of color. The 
employment of Pompeian red—a 


ad by Savorelli, published 1772-77. 
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LEFT AND COVER: Detail from the Palace of the Spanish Papal Legate, Anton Raphael 
Mengs, engraved by Campanella, published 1778. Hand-colored engraving; 22” x 
25'2". Illusionistic architecture with indications of perspective is seen in Mengs’s 
fresco for a papal legate—after fragments from the ruins of a 2nd-century villa. 
Mengs, who trained as a painter by studying the works of Correggio and Raphael, is 
regarded as one of the Neoclassical style’s leading pioneers. Ursus Prints, New York 


BELOW: Detail from Raphael's Loggia, Vatican, French School, 1831. Gouache on pa- 
per; 104” x 8'4”. Raphael’s vivid wall paintings for the loggia in the Vatican were 
among the earliest Renaissance adaptations of Roman wall paintings and were cop- 
ied prolifically by the advocates of Neoclassicism. Stubbs Books & Prints, New York. 








dark terra-cotta—became stylish be- 
fore the end of the eighteenth cen- 
tury and continued intermittently for 
another hundred years. 

The rapid spread of the Neoclassi- 
cal style in the third quarter of the 
eighteenth century can be attributed 
in large part to the dissemination of 
its philosophy in the form of books, 
prints and drawings. The initial in- 
terest in the art of antiquity, neces- 





sary to the evolution of the idiom, 
was promoted in the form of such 
volumes as Piranesi’s Vedute di Roma 
(1748-78) and Antiquities of Athens 
(1762 and 1789) by the British archi- 
tects and connoisseurs James Stuart 
and Nicholas Revett. By that time, 
printers had learned how to incorpo- 
rate etchings and engravings into 
fine books, and the handsome publi- 
cations that resulted were able to 
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ABOVE: Mural Design, Adolf Falkenstein, 
circa 1880-1910. Gouache on paper; 11%” x 
16%”. The design for a wall with a curtain, by 
an Austrian artist identified as a royal and 
imperial decorator, bears working notations 
that reflect changes decided upon during the 
commission. Shepherd Gallery, New York. 


RIGHT: Panel Design, Michelangelo Pergolesi 
(artist and engraver), published circa 1777-92. 
Hand-colored engraving; 20%” x 15”. Pergo- 
lesi came to London to assist the Adam broth- 
ers in developing innovative designs based on 
classical antiquity. Pergolesi’s engraving, from 
his Designs for Various Ornaments, reveals 
an ability to unite the monumental with the 
delicate. W. Graham Arader III, New York 


OPPOSITE: Mural Design, Neapolitan School, 
circa 1820. Gouache on paper; 13” x 10”. For 
decades following the excavations at Pompeii, 
artists executed works after the wall paintings 
found there, often intending them as per- 
sonal mementos or as souvenirs for the spe- 
cialized tourist trade. Ursus Prints, New York 
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bring home the spirit of the classical 
past even to those who were unable 
to visit the sites in person. 

Just as important were the publi- 
cations and drawings made by lead- 
ing interpreters of the style. Robert 
Adam, greatest of the British Neo- 
classical architects, made splendid 
colored drawings for the interiors 
.of such masterpieces as Northum- 
berland House in London, while 
his brother James was also a superb 
draftsman. It was, however, the pub- 
lication of The Works in Architecture 
of Robert and James Adam, the first 
volume appearing in 1778, that 
through its illustrations did the most 
to propagate the Adam style, which 
was to prove so influential on both 
sides of the Atlantic. 

Although himself an antiquarian, 
having published a study of the pal- 
ace of the emperor Diocletian, Robert 
Adam had the good fortune to live in 

continued on page 222 
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TEXT BY SUSAN MARY ALSOP 
PHOTOGRAPHY BY DERRY MOORE 


WHEN BRENDAN GILL wrote a year or 
so ago, “If Pittsburgh were situated 
somewhere in the heart of Europe, 
tourists would eagerly journey hun- 
dreds of miles out of their way to 
visit it,” he surprised readers who 
had not followed the extraordinary 
transformation of the city. Old-timers 
remembered that for most of its his- 
tory Pittsburgh had been notoriously 
filthy; towering smokestacks loomed 
over the three converging rivers; mis- 
erable workers’ shanties huddled be- 
side them; and the smog from the 
mills often threw the streets into a se- 
pulchral twilight by early afternoon. 
When Frank Lloyd Wright was asked 
in the 1940s by the city fathers what 
he would do with Pittsburgh, he an- 
swered, “Abandon it.” 

Someone who would have rejoiced 
at Gill’s words, had she been alive 
to read them, would have been that 
redoubtable lady Helen Clay Frick, 
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Thierry Despont's restoration of Clayton—the Pittsburgh residence of steel magnate and art 
collector Henry Clay Frick and his family—and its recent opening as a house museum are the 
gift of the late Helen Clay Frick. INSET OPPPOSITE: An 1890s winter view of the house. 
When Frick hired architect Frederick J. Osterling in 1891 toturn the 1860s, two-story Italianate 
villa into a four-story chateauesque mansion, Frick was thought to be inspired by Richard 
Morris Hunt’s Vanderbilt mansion in New York, which he admired and later rented. 


who died in 1984 at the age of ninety- 
six in Clayton, the house in which 
she had been born on the eastern side 
of the city. It had been bought by her 
father, the industrialist and financier 
Henry Clay Frick, in 1882 as a home 
for his family. His daughter loved 
Clayton and left orders in her will 
that it should be restored and opened 
to the public as a house museum. 
She had had, as she looked back on 
it, an idyllic childhood. As described 
by her in an early essay, the Frick 
children’s Pittsburgh was one of 
“azure skies and green lawns.” When 
the family moved to New York in 
1905 and Clayton was no longer their 
main base, she nonetheless insisted 
that her debutante party should take 
place there in 1908, much to the irri- 
tation of her father, who was by now 
New York-oriented, his mind dart- 
ing ahead to the construction of a 
Fifth Avenue mansion that would 


house not only his family but his 
rapidly increasing collection of art. 
This, his great legacy to the world, is 
the Frick Collection at 1 East Sev- 
entieth Street. 

Henry Clay Frick began collecting 
young. A revealing report was writ- 
ten about the twenty-two-year-old 
entrepreneur in 1871, when he asked 
for a loan from the Pittsburgh bank 
T. Mellon & Sons. The bank’s agent 
wrote: “Land’s good, ovens well 
built; manager on job all day, keeps 
books evenings, may be a little too 
enthusiastic about pictures but not 
enough to hurt.” His first purchases 
were conventional, late-nineteenth- 
century European painters of second 
quality working in a traditional vein. 
But it wasn’t long before he was ac- 
quiring some Millet pastels of top 
quality; and that he cared as much 
about his purchases as the records 
show is interesting, for he had not 
grown up with art around him or 
been educated in art history. 

Frick was equally passionate about 
the decoration of his house, finding 
time to write endless, detailed letters 
to the furniture makers in New York 
who supplied him with his needs. 
Everything was made to order ac- 
cording to his specifications, and in 
1891 he employed the architect Fred- 
erick J. Osterling to remodel the 
modest villa and transform it into a 
“chateauesque” residence. It is re- 
markable that he was able to under- 
take that during what had been a 
dreadful year. 

A loving father, Frick suffered in 


OPPOSITE: The second-floor sitting room has 
a coffered ceiling, parquet floors, paneling 
and furniture—al! designed by Osterling. 
“The stenciled and painted wallcovering was 
sent to Paris to be restored,” says Despont. 
LEFT: “In 1902 the stained glass at the staircase 
landing was replaced with depictions of four 
heroines from literature,” says DeCourcy 
McIntosh, director of the house museum. 
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that one year the loss, after a ghastly, 
two-year illness, of his five-year-old 
daughter, Martha, and the death of 
four-week-old Henry Clay Frick, Jr. 
His public life was a nightmare dur- 
ing the same period. The Homestead 


Strike is one of the most bitter dis- 
putes in American labor history, and 
for his part in breaking it Frick be- 
came a nationally known and gen- 
erally loathed man. After an almost 
successful attempt on his life, he re- 
covered, and life continued at Clay- 


~ Ss 


ton, now a much grander house. 

It was probably happier for every- 
one when the move to New York was 
made, but the house was kept up, and 
the family visited it on special occa- 
sions. Helen Frick spent her last years 
there, having made it clear what her 
desires were for its future. 

The trustees selected as museum 
director DeCourcy E. McIntosh, who 
says today, “We decided that the cor- 
rect period for the restoration was 
1882 to 1905, and there are rooms 
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“The dining room was redesigned to suggest a 
baronial hall,” notes McIntosh. Transoms are 
alabaster; light fixtures are silver-plated. For 
the large painting by Pascal-Adolphe-Jean 
Dagnan-Bouveret, “we recreated the missing 
frame using period photographs,” says Despont. 


that represent every year of that time. 
We-had to decide what we could do 
most accurately—where the least 


- amount of guesswork would be in- 


volved. Through our vast assemblage 
of documentation, this is the story 
that unfolded.” 





“T wanted it the way it was when the\Fricks lived there.” 
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had been displaced and stored away. 
The essence of the old house was 
still intact, however, and when the 
young French-born architect Thierry 
Despont arrived on the scene from 
New York, he greeted his new com- 
mission with a burst of enthusiasm. 
“T wanted to put it back the way it 
was when the Fricks lived there, with 
the good and the bad,” he says. “And 
as I walked through the house three 
years ago, it was like entering a time | 
| 


continued on page 222 


says Despont (right). “We removed the fabric that covered the original 
plasterwork.” Chairs, table and sideboard are Eastlake style. ‘Helen 
Frick records that her father held Thursday evening poker games there 


ABOVE: “The breakfast room is the most extensively restored room,” 
with the Mellon brothers and George Westinghouse,” McIntosh says. 


BELOW: “The Christmas tree was always set up there,” says McIntosh 
about the front porch, which was added in 1892 and enclosed in 1899 
as a winter garden. A fleur-de-lis pattern decorates the mosaic tile floor. 
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There never was more complete 
documentation, for Frick, from the 


: day he entered business in his twen- i i: = 
_ ties, kept every piece of paper he re- te: io Sn | a >t 
ceived and copies of his own letters, i a We — ees 


and his daughter hung on to the lot. 

McIntosh clearly remembers the day 
they were delivered to him, along 
with other effects that had been in 
storage for years. “I had expected a 
little truck, instead of which three 
huge moving vans rolled in. For us it 
Was marvelous, for we were able to 
check every name of the suppliers, 
the references to materials, the 
dates—we had every invoice.” 

It was surely a unique case in the 
history of restoration, but the project 
became a story of domestic archae- 
ology that required an immense 
quantity of work on the part of the 
director and his team, for the house 
had been renovated several! times fol- 
lowing the departure of the Fricks for 
New York, and new wallcoverings 
had been placed over the old damask 
ones; rugs, furniture and artifacts 
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Palladian Abstractions 
Hugh Newell Jacobsens Light-Washed Design in Michigan 


TEXT BY ROBERT CAMPBELL PHOTOGRAPHY BY BALTHAZAR KORAB 
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PRECEDING PAGES: A lakeside residence near Detroit designed by Hugh Newell Jacobsen for 
modern-art collectors is a contemporary version of James River plantation houses. “I used the 
eighteenth-century trick of breaking the house up into five parts,” says Jacobsen (inset). Outdoor 
furniture from Knoll. ABOVE: The structure’s three pavilions front a granite-paved forecourt. 





ABOVE: The connecting link, or “hyphen,” leading to the Great Room “The house seems designed for our collection,” says the husband. ABOVE: 
features reflective floor-to-ceiling glass and verde giada marble floors. The pitched-ceiling hall acts as a gallery and provides a longitudinal 
During the day, nature is a strong presence there,” says the architect. connecting axis. At left, works by Robert Motherwell and Milton Avery. 


In a Jacobsen house, much of the pleasure is of a 
monastic kind. It is the pleasure of a world without clutter. 
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“WE DIDN’T WANT anything old-fash- 
ioned, anything with a lot of wood,” 
comments one of the owners of a 
house outside Detroit. By so saying, 
he defines two opposite kinds of ar- 
chitecture. There is the woodsy house, 
which wraps you up in a warm, 
fuzzy, rich blanket of texture and 
color. And then there’s the clean-as-a- 
hound’s-tooth house, as trim as a ski 
and as taut as a sail in the wind. It’s 
the latter that has always appealed to 
Washington, D.C., architect Hugh 
Newell Jacobsen, who has spent 
years refining the concept. 

The Michigan residence he de- 
signed, for a real estate developer and 
his wife, is typical of Jacobsen, filled 
with the architect’s trademark: spare, 
sophisticated detailing. There are, for 
example, no baseboards where the 
walls meet the floors. The book- 
shelves in the library are elegant egg 
crates with edges that seem as thin as 
knives. Televisions are hidden in the 
walls; the one in the master bedroom 
rises out of an innocent-looking table 
at the touch of a remote switch. Air- 
handling grilles are crisply ornamen- 
tal slots in the wall or floor. 

In a Jacobsen house, much of the 
pleasure is of a monastic kind. It is 
the pleasure of a world without clut- 
ter. The result, among lakes and roll- 
ing woods in Michigan, is crisp and 
clean, “a house with architectural 
character,” says the husband. For 
those who enjoy a somewhat stately, 
formal way of life, and especially for 
those who love to entertain—as do 
the house’s owners—it’s a dream of 
an airy paradise. 

Jacobsen often remarks that every 
house ought to contain one good 
shock, a place where one stops short 
in amazement. In this house, that 
place comes at the climax of a care- 
fully orchestrated sequence that be- 
gins with the approach to the house, 
a narrow, twisting, semirural road. 
From the road peels an inconspicuous 
gravel driveway, which suddenly be- 
comes an avenue, aiming straight 
through an allée of pear trees toward 
the front door. By directing the visi- 


tor’s view, the enclosing pear trees _ 
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“We chose David Ingles Goldburg of Ingles & Associates to help with the interiors because 
we knew he'd be sympathetic to the design,” says the husband. The Great Room is distin- 
guished by a double-height gridded window wall overlooking a lake. The brass-counter- 
weighted windows can be raised to provide access to the outdoors. Art Déco armchairs are 
grouped with tuxedo sofas in the living area. African figural harps are displayed on the low 
table, and a 1970 Lichtenstein bronze stands between the living and dining areas. Ushak carpet. 


disguise the fact that the site is less 
than vast. “I grabbed every vista | 
could to give a sense of a thousand 
acres instead of two and a half,” ad- 
mits Jacobsen. 

Seen from the allée of pear trees, 
the house is formal and symmetrical, 
but not (so it seems) very big. “I al- 
ways manipulate scale in my work,” 
the architect says. ‘The ambiguity is 
rather fun.” After passing through 
a number of smallish spaces—an 


entrance pavilion, a vestibule and a 
narrow, pitched-ceiling hallway— 
visitors are confronted with a breath- 
stopping explosion of light and space 
that is the Great Room, with a wall of 
windows framing a spectacular view 
of lake and island. 

The Great Room is the heart of the 
house. It is twenty-one by forty-two 
feet—a double square, half for uving 
and half for dining, with two identi- 
cal fireplaces. The neatness of the ar- 
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the cli 
ings other people miss.” The Georgian proportions - 


of the Great Room are visible from the dining area. The rhyth- 


Wine Dark Sea, 1959, is above an African mask and a turn-of- 


mic fenestration of the window wall is echoed by balanced door 
and window elements. Milton Avery’s Tangerine Moon and 
the-century weathervane. At right is an Edgar Brandt lamp. 


“As collectors, 
“They see th 





rangement is a clue to a hidden order: 
“Everything in the house is based on 
a square—the gridded windows, the 
flooring, the egg-crate bookshelves, 
the glass blocks in the bath, even the 
shapes of the walls and floors them- 
selves,” says Jacobsen. 

The owners, whose three children 
are grown, have a superb art collec- 
tion, mostly of modern work, that 
has been carefully placed throughout 
the house. Jacobsen’s quiet, white- 
walled, light-flooded rooms provide 
a perfect setting for it. In the Great 





Room, Tangerine Moon and Wine Dark 
Sea by the American artist Milton 
Avery hangs prominently in the liv- 
ing area. A Hans Hofmann is mounted 
over the fireplace in the living area, 
and an Alexander Calder sculpture 
rests on a table. The furnishings are 
relaxed and eclectic, some reminis- 
cent of the early-modern designs of 
the Cranbrook Academy of Art, which 
is situated only a few miles away. In- 
teriors consultants were Ingles & As- 
sociates, headed by David Ingles 
Goldburg, who has worked with the 


ieee 
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clients on several previous projects. 

The knockout feature of the Great 
Room is the window wall looking 
southeast toward the lake. Alternate 
windows are framed by cylindrical 
brass counterweights, rather like 
those of a tall case clock. At a touch, 
the huge windows slide noiselessly 
down while the weights slide up—or 
vice versa. An electric switch raises 
and lowers the shades. 

The Great Room is the central pa- 
vilion of the three that make up the 


continued on page 226 
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“T wanted to take maximum advantage of the views and cap- 
ture the Michigan light,” says the architect. ABOVE: In the li- 
brary, egg-crate bookshelves complement the gridded windows. 
Beyond, a pear tree allée frames the lake view. A Ruhlmann 
games table is paired with a T. H. Robsjohn-Gibbings chair. 
Small Mother and Child, 1962-63, by Sorel Etrog is on the shelf. 

















“The eye is happy with squares,” says Jacobsen. ABOVE 
RIGHT: José de Ribera’s Construction No. 154, 1973, highlights 
the master bedroom. Chair and ottoman from Kreiss; cotton on 
bed, Lee Jofa. RIGHT: Round Jacobsen-designed mirrors are a 
counterpoint to the grid of the glass-block walls in the mas- 
ter bath. Brass fittings accent the onyx countertops and floor. 
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1. KITCHEN 3. LIVING/ DINING AREA 5. MASTER BEDROOM 


2. ENTRANCE HALL 4. LIBRARY 6. TERRACE 
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Intimate Grandeur on the Water 
Shope Reno Wharton Gives New Life toa Connecticut Mansion 


TEXT BY PAUL GOLDBERGER PHOTOGRAPHY BY DURSTON SAYLOR 


A large house in Greenwich, Connecticut—three stories when it was built in 1880—was completely renovated inside, although the 
architectural firm of Shope Reno Wharton took great care to leave the exterior, and the property’s Roebling bridge, intact. “The house sits 
on a wonderful panoramic site overlooking Long Island Sound,” says Bernard Wharton, “so strict attention to views and axis was very 
important to us.” The residents, Suzanne and Norman Hascoe, wanted a place to display their rare collection of Colonial American furniture. 





OPPOSITE: Beyond the front entrance portico, made of 
wood and stone, are the gallery and living room. The mar- 
ble floor’s inlaid pattern was designed by the architects. 
“This is the point from which the house unfolds, and 
there is a wonderful layering of spaces,” notes Wharton. 


BELOW: In a corner of the gallery, which is 35 feet high 
and about 35 feet square, are the stairs. Custom mill- 
work was used throughout. According to Snope and Whar- 
ton, five different mills produced the classical details. 
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and the skylights near the top of the high, pitched 
roof are among the additions, and they meld grace- 
fully into the overall form of the old house. 

The building strikes a deft balance between 
sumptuousness and intimacy; it is at once a cottage 
and a grand mansion. It discloses its true size—al- 
most 10,000 square feet—only gradually, and never 
arrogantly. By the Hascoes’ choice, all of the main 
living spaces, including the master bedroom, are 
on the ground floor, with the second floor given 
over to a pair of sprawling guest suites and a li- 
brary. (“What we really wanted was a one-bedroom 
house,” Norman Hascoe says.) The guest suites are 
used by occasional visiting friends, since the 
Hascoes’ three children, who are grown, live rela- 
tively close by and come only for day visits. 

Inside, however, there can be no doubt about the 
difference between new and old: Virtually the en- 
tire interior is new, designed by the architects and 
furnished with the assistance of designer Thomas L. 
Moore of New York. A large atrium, rising through 
the heart of the house to the skylights in the center 
of the roof, is just inside the front door, and it ex- 
emplifies the kind of active, eclectic detailing Shope 
Reno Wharton is known for. The room is loosely 
classical, its details showing the influence of Josef 
Hoffmann and Frank Lloyd Wright as much as Pal- 
ladio. If the atrium, with its marble floor and twenty 
columns, alludes to the great halls of traditional 
country houses, it does not dominate this house as 
those rooms did theirs. For all the elaborateness of 
its detail, the scale is never overwhelming; the 
atrium is more an allusion to monumentality than a 
piece of monumentality in itself. 

What it really does is provide some vertical space 
to serve as a counterpoint to the rest of the house, 
which sprawls horizontally. Just beyond the atrium, 
directly on axis with the front door, is the main 
living room, a grand, semicircular space that opens 
completely to the spectacular view of Long Island 
Sound. The room is perched so high on the sloping 
land that it seems almost to be floating on the water. 
The Hascoes’ collection of Colonial American furni- 
ture shows to particular advantage there, and Moore 
has integrated it neatly with a series of simple, up- 
holstered pieces that emphasize the room’s comfort. 

Still, the living room is a formal room, and a large 
one. Tucked beside it, sharing the same view, is 
the dayroom, an intimate sitting room whose fur- 
nishings lean more toward Art Déco. Beside it, 
looking out to the landscape as much as to the wa- 
ter, is the Hascoes’ master suite. On the other side 
of the living room, also overlooking the water, area 
formal dining room and a rambling, comfortable 
kitchen. Near the front door is a paneled library for 
Norman Hascoe, who is a scientist, businessman 
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COURTESY SHOPE RENO WHARTON ASSOCIATES 





The atrium is loosely classical, its details showing the influence of 
Josef Hoffmann and Frank Lloyd Wright as much as Palladio. 


BELOW: Plans for the central gallery and surrounding rooms. OPPOSITE: “As in buildings of the past, the floor plan 
is reiterated in the ceiling pattern,” says Wharton. Baroque elements—such as paired columns and the use of a 
square within a rectangle within an oval—abound. The clerestory windows create a sense of filtered natural light. 
















FIRST FLOOR 


1. ENTRANCE HALL 
2. GALLERY 
3. ANTEROOM 


4. LIVING ROOM 
































OPPOSITE: “Conceptually, the gallery is the central organizational element in the house, with all the other rooms 
radiating from it,” notes Wharton. “There are allusions to classicism, symmetry and order in the plan, sectioning and 
elevation. The gallery, which has twelve hundred square feet of marble on the floor, is cathedral-like in its verticality.” 


and philanthropist, and a study that is used as an 


office by Suzanne Hascoe, a former biochemist and 
cancer researcher 

The landscaping, designed with A. Anthony 
Acocella, « bot house and the ex- 
traordinary su: front it is lush 
but understated, o » house itself. 
In the rear, howev: lopes down 


dramatically toward the water, the landscaping be- 
comes more elaborate, reflecting the complexity of 
that facade. A series of decks and terraces extend out 
from the house, including a large, rounded brick 
terrace whose form is a gentle play on the circle 
shape of the living room. A swimming pool is set on 
a lower terrace just beside the Sound, its closeness to 
the water’s edge making it feel like a squarish ver- 
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sion of the legendary Eden Roc pool at the Hotel du 
Cap in Cap d’Antibes, and by the pool are a small 
poolhouse and a canopied pavilion. The pavilion’s 
awning is supported by four cast-iron columns that 
Norman Hascoe, a passionate collector, found in 
London and brought home, challenging the archi- 
tects to find a use for them. 

And that they did, rendering the columns not 
only useful but beautiful. But that, in a sense, is a 
metaphor for what Shope and Wharton did for the 
entire house, taking a residence that was in such bad 
shape that no one could envision a future for it and 
creating a resplendent piece of architecture beside 
the water, worthy at last of its glorious site. 0 


RIGHT: The dining room, adjacent to the living room and 
gallery, has a mahogany table and Chippendale-style 
chairs. French doors lead to the living room and terrace, 
which has Schultz furniture from Knoll. Isfahan carpet. 


BELOW: The living room’s nearly floor-to-ceiling win- 
dows “make you feel you're almost outside,” says Whar- 
ton. Upholstered seating contrasts with the open-back 
Queen Anne- and Chippendale-style chairs. A Chinese 
teak table and stools used as end tables are 19th century. 





OPPOSITE: Before Shope Reno Wharton remodeled the house, the old entrance hall was equal in size to the current gallery but only one 
story. The architects opened it up to the space above, visible through the gridded glass dormer. “The architectural detailing and the 
volume draw your eye up,” says Wharton of the room, which illustrates the kind of multifaceted detailing the firm is known for. 
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Antiques: Folk Art Houses 


The Handmade Charm of Diminutive Domiciles 


TEXT BY RICHARD CONNIFF 
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Personal expression, hobby and utili- 
tarian purpose have for over a cen- 
tury resulted in the making of archi- 
tectural replicas in miniature, now 
commonly known as folk-art houses. 
Farm, Maine (Norway), circa 1870. 
Wood; 30” x 32”. Livestock, farm- 
hands and a variety of equipment 
accompany a farmhouse inscribed 
with the initials “H.L.P.” Ken- 
neth & Ida Manko, Moody, Maine. 
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ABOVE: Builder’s Model, New England, circa 1935. Wood and paint; 
x 20”. Detailed with clapboard siding, a shingled roof and a 
flagstone-and-brick chimney, a model intended to present a build- 
er’s design to his client boasts an entry porch with pergola-like 
beams and column. John F. Rinaldi, Kennebunkport, Maine. 
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LIFE AT THE SCALE Of one inch to the 
foot has a peculiar hold on the hu- 
man imagination. The act of min- 
iaturizing a house or a shop somehow 
introduces an element of delicacy and 
charm unattainable in our maladroit 
twelve-inches-to-the-foot everyday 
world. A transformation occurs: The 
way a baseball stadium encloses a 
green paradise, so these miniatures 
seem to embody all our ideals about 
domestic contentment and shift them 
magically into the realm of play. 
One could argue that the practice 
of building such miniatures dates 


back to the model granaries, baker 








DENNIS GRIGGS. 


carpenters’ and weavers’ shops found 
in ancient Egyptian tombs. But those 
models had a special purpose as fu- 
nerary offerings, to serve the depart- 
ed in the afterlife. The miniature as a 
celebration of the home dates only 
from the sixteenth century, and the 
vogue for miniature houses—part play- 
thing, part display piece—was at its 
height in the mid-nineteenth century, 
coinciding with the Victorian enthusi- 
asm for the family home. 
Fortunately, collectors of folk-art 
houses have preserved a wide range 
of fine examples, including builders’ 
models, and sophisticated and _ lov- 





ABOVE: House Model, New Hampshire, circa 1915. Wood and 
paint; 10” x 10”. Rescued from a New Hampshire attic, a carefully 
executed house is distinguished by chalet-style eaves with bold 
sawtooth edging, a flat-topped dormer and a wraparound porch 
that borders two sides. Kenneth & Ida Manko, Moody, Maine. 


ingly decorated miniatures, as well as 
the most naive architectural styles. 
These products of winter evening tin- 
kering brought fanciful domestic ar- 
chitecture to the task of housing 
birds’ nests; they also served as mail- 
boxes and as Christmas tree stands. 
Among the more unusual pieces that 
Maine folk-art dealer Ken Manko has 
discovered over the years is a two- 
story barn with ocher slat sides, green 
trim, and double doors upstairs and 
down. Inside, ladders and trapdoors 
connect separate compartments. It 
was built as a coop for pigeons. 
Dollhouses—an offshoot of the fas- 
















OPPOSITE: Log Cabin, Maine, circa 1885. 
Wood, glass and paint; 11” x 12”. Tree 
branches duplicate the effect of logs in a small 
rendition of modest log house construction. 
Bert Savage, Center Strafford, New Hampshire. 


| BELOW: Christmas Tree House, central Penn- 
sylvania, circa 1915. Wood and paint; 21” x 
19”. A colorfully painted house with a picket 
fence was created to fulfill a seasonal purpose 
as a tabletop display for a tiny Christmas 
tree. Susie Fisk Stern, Ridgefield, Connecticut. 
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RIGHT: Mailbox, western Maine, circa 1925. 
Wood and paint; 18” x 10”. Function and 
folk-art charm are combined in a mailbox 
in the shape of a small rustic dwelling. Mike 
Matthews Antiques, Elizabeth, Pennsylvania. 


cination with small-scale abodes—of- 
ten appeared as storefront window 
displays, in which a cozy idealization 
of the store itself might perhaps 
charm customers through the door. 
More elaborate examples, such as Vic- 
torian mansions, are well represent- 
ed at the Washington, D.C., Dolls’ 
House and Toy Museum. In another 
collection, there is a flower shop with 
clapboard siding deftly simulated by 
horizontal grooves. On the false 
front, shadow-painted red lettering 
announces: “Plants & Cut Flowers for 
Sale.” A four-foot-long planter pro- 
jects like a greenhouse from the back. 

The builder’s sensibility suggests 
something other than cold mercantile 
calculation, which brings us to a stark 
truth. Whereas the existence of young 
daughters has often proved conve- 
nient for adults wishing to build and 
decorate dollhouses, no such solid 
pretext exists when it comes to bird- 
houses, mailboxes and the like. Here, 
one must admit that grown-ups at all 
social levels have generally built and 
decorated miniature houses chiefly 
for their own amusement. 

Why else would the builder of a 
Scandinavian-style barn from Nor- 
way, Maine, have bothered to put 
raised-panel sliding doors on the 
front? Why would he have carved the 
smooth, undulating surface of the 
roof tiles with such verisimilitude? 
Why would he have hung a working 
wood pulley over the hayloft door, or 
added the wood gutter held in place 
with tin straps? Such wintertime 

pi 


projects were plainly celebrations of 
domesticity without consequence 
opportunities to | ll the 


RIGHT: Pigeon Barn, F. P. Burn 
Parsonfield), circa 1905. Wood 

x 36”. A barnlike structure wi 
beam architecture was a house for 
June Stout Antiques, Prosperity, Pen 
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Birdhouse, Maine (Wells Beach), circa 1945, 
Wood and paint; 25” x 15”. Offering entry 
through both an arched doorway and the 
more traditional bird hole, a two-chimney 
birdhouse mounted on an elaborate base 
would have been perched on a tall pole. 
Birdnest of Ridgefield, Ridgefield, Connecticut. 















The House of the Butterfly 


Bob Ray Offenhauser Evokes the Spirit of Ancient China in Los Angeles 


TEXT BY MICHAEL WEBB PHOTOGRAPHY BY MARY E. NICHOLS 





WEARY VISITORS TO New York’s Metro- 
politan Museum of Art find solace for 
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away from Fifth Avenue. There, as the 
seventeenth-century writer Ji Cheng 
wrote in a treatise on gardens, you 
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from nesting in the trees.” The oasis 
inspired architect Bob Ray Offen- 
hauser to dream of creating a house 
in the same authentic style. His op- 
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“The residence’s simplicity reflects the taste 
of the Ming Dynasty,” says architect Bob Ray 
Offenhauser (below) of a house he built for 
clients in Los Angeles that drew its inspira- 
tion from an ancient Chinese design. RIGHT: 
The site plan. OPPOSITE: The east fagade. 


COURTESY OFFENHAUSER ASSOCIATES, INC. /JAMES W. WALLACE 


RIGHT: “We imported over half a million 
roof tiles from China to enhance the project’s 
authenticity,” says Offenhauser. “They were 
made from the mud of the Suzhou canal.” 


“Originally we had thought we would have 
to import even more of the materials,” recalls 
Offenhauser, “but we found local craftsmen 
who could carve the wood frames and create 
the pierced screens as well as anyone we might 
have commissioned in China or Hong Kong.” 
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OPPOSITE: A quatrefoil window centers one wall of the east fagade, which was built to take advantage of the views of the pond and rock 
garden. ABOVE: A barrel-vaulted ceiling with round log supports and a flame-finished granite floor add to the drama of the reception hall 





portunity came when a Los Angeles 
couple invited him to submit a propo- 
sal. They had been thinking of a mod- 
ern house with a Santa Fe influence, 
but his sketches won them over. 
They decided to go to the source, 
inviting the architect, and interior 
designer Harvey Ackerman, to join 
them on a month-long expedition to 
China. The highlight of the trip was 
a week spent in Suzhou, exploring 
that city’s rich heritage of villas and 
gardens, created by merchants and 


scholar-officials during a long era of 
prosperity. Concealed behind high, 
white-plastered walls are little worlds 
in miniature, where proud owners 
could invite their friends for drinking 
parties and poetry readings, or qui- 
etly reflect on the changing seasons. 
Architect and clients agreed that 
the ideal model was the Garden of 
the Master of the Fishing Nets, so 
named by an eighteenth-century of- 
ficial who rebuilt the twelfth-century 
original. As Offenhauser explains: 


BELOW: “The strong design of the stone portals creates a continuous sight line,” notes 
Offenhauser of the reception hall, which flows into the entrance hall leading to the living 
room. The spaces are punctuated with 16th- and 17th-century paintings and Chinese objects. 





“It’s smaller than the other villas of 
Suzhou and easier to relate to, and 
there’s more structure in relation to 
garden walls and pavilions.” To en- 
sure an authentic look, they arranged 
to purchase and import a half-mil- 
lion roof tiles and a large quantity of 
paving bricks from the recently re- 
opened imperial kilns. 

Astor Court employed the same 


“-model and materials. A marvel of 


skillful craftsmanship, it has one fatal 
flaw. Look up and you realize it is a 
cultural artifact imprisoned beneath a 
translucent skylight. The sun is dif- 
fused and no birds sing. By contrast, 
Offenhauser’s creation soars free, 
bathed in the brilliant light of south- 
ern California, extending into the 
leafy one-acre site. He describes it as 
“a house of today that was influenced 
by the past,” and it seems as much at 
home there as it would on the Pacif- 
ic’s farther shore. 

The architect discovered that his 
own preferences for strong axes, free- 
flowing space and rooms lit from dif- 
ferent directions jibed perfectly with 
Chinese imperatives. As you enter 
the house, your eye is drawn past a 
series of flat-headed arches to a win- 
dow at the far end of the vaulted liv- 
ing room. The stair hall and garden 
room open off to the right, establish- 
ing a cross axis. Both rooms are bor- 
dered by a porch that steps down to 
the brick-paved courtyard. On the far 
side, rising above a sunken, rock- 
edged swimming pool, is a tradi- 
tional open-sided viewing pavilion 
that is linked to the house by a covered 
exterior walkway. Its moon windows 
frame “borrowed views,” as the Chi- 
nese call artfully composed fragments 
of the landscape beyond. 

Western architects have long ad- 
mired the purity and restraint of the 
Japanese, while mocking the gaudy 
excesses of much Chinese building. 
Ironically, the Japanese derived their 


OPPOSITE: Intricate handcrafted alder wood 
doors decorate the main covered exterior 
walkway, which edges the south courtyard. 
“The ceiling wood members echo the notched 
shape of the stone portico,” says Offenhauser. 
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tradition from China and remained 
true to its original simplicity, while 
the Chinese slipped into decadence. 
Offenhauser reached back to the pure 
lines, monochromatic palette and un- 
adorned materials of the Ming Dy- 
nasty that were still employed in 
eighteenth-century Suzhou. He se- 
lected a dark gray Italian granite, 
which he sandblasted and flame- 


“finished, for floors and arches. The 


nan wood long used in China is now 
almost impossible to secure, so al- 
der was substituted for the columns, 


LEFT: The living room’s lattice-framed win- 
dows with black-granite jambs look out to the 
lily ponds. “The room is bordered by gar- 
dens on three sides,” elaborates Offenhau- 
ser. The painting is by Sir Anthony Van Dyck. 


“The clients wanted something unique,” says Offenhauser, “and their collection included some Chinese pieces, so I looked at the site and said, 
‘Why not?” BELOW: A mid-leth-century painting from the school of Fontainebleau animates the dining room. The carved chairs are Ming style. 
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vaults and window frames, and red 
fir for the staircase and floorboards. 
The consistency of materials and 
structural forms imparts a sense of 
unity and serves as a foil to the own- 
ers’ old-master paintings and_ var- 
ied antiques. The patterns of fretted 
window frames, brick paving and 
pierced cast-stone screens are sub- 
tly varied in the Chinese manner. A 
team of craftsmen from Suzhou spent 
six months at the site, laying tiles in 
the time-honored fashion. Posts and 


continued on page 228 


LEFT: The resting bench was crafted with 
holding posts for entry into the Jacuzzi. The 
moon gate is one of a pair ornamenting the 
end of the viewing and tennis pavilion. “The 
architectural spaces flow,” says Offenhauser. 





“The house is named for a butterfly,” explains the architect, “and the Chinese symbol for ‘butterfly’ is featured on the drip tiles along the 
eaves of the roof.” BELOW: The south terrace of the second-floor master bedroom offers views of the main rear courtyard and the gardens. 








“The graceful roofs, which undulate and turn up at the corners, 
are a feature of southern China,” says the architect, “as opposed 
to the heavier roofs of the north.” OPPOSITE: A stone bridge 
spanning the water leads to the winding sight-seeing path. 


ABOVE: “The swimming pool is designed to look like a small 
pond with the pavilion sitting in the middle,” Offenhauser 
points out. “The smooth plaster contrasts with the textured 
rocks.” LEFT: The lily pond can be seen from the living room. 











SECOND FLOOR 


1. LIVING ROOM 
2. TERRACE 
3. DINING ROOM 


4. KITCHEN 








COURTESY AKIRA WATANABE & ASSOCIATES 


Inter nal Logic in Tokyo A two-story residence in Tokyo, owned and 


: / ; ij c designed by architect Akira Watanabe (oppo- 
Akira Watanabes Small-Scale Oasis of Dynamic Space Ste ebove) was ocanietioy CHAE tal 
rat, former chief designer for Christian Dior’s 

menswear division in Japan, when he lived in 

TEXT BY MICHAEL WEBB the city from 1983 to 1988. ABOVE: Plans for 

PHOTOGRAPHY BY PAMELA FERNUIK the main living spaces on the second floor. 


BELOW: Rough-finished concrete walls have undulating shapes that impart “a sense of strength, tension and assurance,” says Watanabe. 
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Real estate in Tokyo is so valuable 
that architects are challenged to create 
a sense of space and privacy 
on the tiniest of building plots. 








FROM THE WINDOWS of a commuter 
train, Tokyo seems an impenetrable, 
limitless tangle of signs, overhead 
wires and unrelated buildings, all 
jammed together. Housing, industry 
and commerce are mingled, and ca- 
cophony abounds. Western visitors 
express amazement that a people of 
such refined taste are able to tolerate 
such congestion and visual chaos, not 
understanding that the Japanese 
make a sharp distinction between 
private and public space, nurturing 
the one even as they neglect the 
other. The city at large is not their 
concern; their attention is focused 
inward, on spaces that the strang- 
er rarely sees. Even the poorest of 
houses has a niche for the display of a 
scroll, an urn or a tree branch. The 
more affluent may enjoy the luxury 
of finely crafted rooms and an inner 
garden whose rocks and plantings are 
a microcosm of the real world, its 
raked gravel what Zen philosophy 
describes as “an ocean in the sand.” 
Real estate in Tokyo is so valuable 
that architects are challenged to cre- 
ate a sense of space and privacy on 
the tiniest of building plots. A house 
by Akira Watanabe in Meguro, a dis- 
trict of Tokyo—until recently the res- 
idence of Christian Charrat, the for- 
mer chief stylist for Christian Dior’s 
menswear division in Japan—achieves 
a world of order and serenity on a 
triangular site of 1,100 square feet. 
Sheer concrete walls, softened on one 


“It is very difficult to find adequate living 
spaces in Tokyo, so it was exciting to find 
something so pure and, by Japanese stan- 
dards, so roomy,” says Charrat. LEFT: Warm 
woods and the rounded walls of the house’s 
cylindrical shape soften the bold linearity 
and geometric planes of the entrance hall. 
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Although the house is small by Western standards, “there 
is a sense of spaciousness in the entrance area,” notes 
Watanabe. Adds Charrat, “There was more than enough 
room for a bachelor—four bedrooms, two baths, a living 
room, dining room and kitchen.” ABOVE AND BELOW: A 
skylight illuminates the subtly curving, carpeted stairs. 





side by a hedge, rise from the road- 
way. The triangle of straight walls 
opens to reveal a near half-cylinder; 
at one of the points of intersection is 
the narrow entrance. 

What seems reticent, even forbid- 
ding, on the outside, opens up dra- 
matically within. So smooth are the 
exposed concrete walls and ceilings, 
so intricate the flow of space, that you 
could imagine yourself inside a nauti- 
lus shell. From the entrance you look 
into a tiny garden enclosed by the re- 
taining walls, which separate at the 
axis of the triangle to reveal glimpses 
of the world beyond. 

Four bedrooms and two baths are 
contained within the half-cylinder of 
the ground floor. Each is as small and 
austere as a monk’s cell. By contrast, 
the staircase has a baroque sense of 
theater, hugging the curve of the wall 
as it ascends from darkness to the 
light that floods down from above. A 
similar theatricality makes the sec- 
ond-floor living and dining rooms seem 
much larger than they are. At the cen- 
ter of the house, dividing the space in 
two, is a glass-enclosed wooden deck. 
Balancing the light from this inner 
patio is the enclosed garden that can 
be seen from the entrance. 

Light and dark, solid and open, 
transparent and reflective, curved 
and straight: The house exploits the 
most basic elements of building to 
establish a sense of place, to de- 
fine boundaries and to shelter its oc- 
cupants. The inessential is stripped 
away: Little furniture is needed be- 
yond the built-in benches and book- 
cases. Here, as in the two larger 
houses he designed on a neighboring 
plot, Watanabe draws on the skills he 
developed during his twenty-odd years 
with Takenaka Komuten, Japan’s larg- 
est architectural and construction firm, 


“Since the house was empty when I moved 
in, I was able to put my own stamp on it,” 
says Charrat, who is once again living in 
Paris. OPPOSITE LEFT: A living room vi- 
gnette includes Arman’s plastic sculpture The 
Harp of Colors and, adding a touch of humor, 
four fake cocktails of the type commonly 
found in the windows of Tokyo restaurants. 
OPPOSITE RIGHT: In the dining room are a Le 
Corbusier table and chairs by Mallet-Stevens. 





ABOVE: A butterfly chair, wood decking and small potted trees furnish the second-floor glass-walled atrium, located between the living 
and dining rooms. “In addition to providing lighting and ventilation in the midst of a chaotic urban environment where windows are 
few, the chief aim of the atrium is to give the illusion of enlarging those rooms that tend to be rather small,” says the architect. 








ABOVE: Low-tension electric spots directed onto the wall highlight the display of some of Char- 
rat’s favorite personal possessions in a corner of the dining room. Contrasting with unadorned 
spaces and concrete walls, the objects are arranged in the spirit of a Japanese tokonoma. 


BELOW: The house is situated on a five-way intersection. At one end of the triangular property, 
Watanabe left space for light at the top and at the juncture of the outside walls. RIGHT: “An 
enclosed garden off the first-floor bedroom, filled with light from the opening above, lends a 
tranquil feeling, and the greenery is a counterpoint to the concrete,” says Watanabe. Notes Char- 
rat, “The neighborhood is like a village, and the house has a special serenity and quality of light, 
which gave me an insight into the Japanese way of living. It holds wonderful memories for me.” 


The house is both Bee 
restful and dynamic, 
practical and flexible. 


and his nine years in private practice. 
“My goal was to create an exciting 
oasis,” he declares. Watanabe has 
achieved this seemingly contradic- 
tory objective, for his house is both 
restful and dynamic, practical and 
flexible. The late Charles Eames in- 
sisted that good design was the prod- 
uct of constraints. Watanabe has 
turned the constraints of space and 
cost to advantage, packing in more 
creative energy than one would havi 
believed possible on so small and 


regular a site. 
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Of a Visionary Nature 


Bart Princes Sculptural Design for Joe and 


uko Price in California 


Ets 


TEXT BY MICHAEL WEBB 
PHOTOGRAPHY BY MARY E. NICHOLS 
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COURTESY BART PRINCE 


1. ENTRANCE AREA 
2. STUDY 
3. LIVING AREA 


4 COURTYARD 


UPPER LEVEL 





DROOM 


“My goal was to create an unusual beau- 
tiful solution to the clients’ requirements, 
which was actually to create a work of art in 
itself,” explains Bart Prince (inset) of the 
southern California beach-front residence he 
designed for Joe and Etsuko Price, collectors 
of Japanese art. OPPOSITE ABOVE: The 
Prices look out to the ocean from the rear 
deck. OPPOSITE BELOW: The upper-level 
floor plan reveals three primary interlocked 
forms, referred to by the architect as pods. 


BELOW: A courtyard and swimming pool are 
located at the junction of two pods. “This 
is the formal entrance—an indoor/outdoor 
space, partially enclosed by the house, which 
wraps around it, and the two pods that march 
through it,” says Prince. “The cantilevered, 
copper-roofed pods have a geometry that con- 
trasts with the free-form cedar shingle walls.” 
The spiral stair in the center gives access to the 
living room above. Floor surface is granite; 
beams and columns are fir; bridges are teak. 


JIM MCHUGH 








LIKE AN EXOTIC marine creature con- 
cealed within a segmented shell, the 
Price residence can be understood 
only if one penetrates its innermost 
chambers. It is a house of illusions, in 
which solid walls and stained-glass 
windows open to reveal unexpected 
spaces beyond, and straight boards 
form sensuously bowed surfaces. It 
offers a voyage, as inventive and en- 
thralling as any in a Jules Verne 
novel, through the world of an art- 
ist’s imagination. 

The house, which overlooks the 
ocean in southern California, might 
also be thought of as a double portrait 
of architect Bart Prince and his client, 
Joe D. Price. Both are true originals. 
As a young man growing up in Bar- 
tlesville, Oklahoma, Price reluctantly 
joined his father’s firm, laying oil 
pipelines in places such as Alaska and 
Kuwait. He much preferred his as- 
signment of working with Frank 
Lloyd Wright on the construction of 
the Price Tower, and in 1956 he com- 
missioned his own residence from 
Wright's follower Bruce Goff. Later he 
ran away to sea, chartering a schoo- 
ner to sail to Tahiti and Japan, where 
he fell in love with his wife, Etsuko. 
Meanwhile, he was quietly building 
one of the world’s finest collections of 
Edo scrolls and screens, years before 
their quality attained wide respect. 

This is the most ambitious of sev- 
eral residences that Prince has built 
throughout the West in his sixteen 
years of independent practice. His 
most visible achievement—and the 
one that brought him together with 
Price—was the Japanese Pavilion of 
the Los Angeles County Museum of 
Art, completed in 1988. He had worked 
on the design of the controversial gal- 
lery, which Price had commissioned 
from Goff to house his collection, and 
when Goff died in 1982, Prince adapted 
and executed his plans. 

The house shows the affinities be- 
tween the two architects, who met 
when Prince «vas a stuc ‘} 
State Univer: Ter e 
1960s. Goff was ec 
who had followed tne 4 J 
Wright; Prince became Gx tis 
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ple. The three believed that all ele- 
ments of a building—its structure, 
spaces, materials and ornament— 
should flow organically together. 
Each should be continuous in itself 
and grow out of the others. 

Prince shares the opinion of Frank 
Lloyd Wright that a good architect 


“From the ocean, the house blends into the 
coastline much better than its neighbors,” 
points out Joe Price. “And we stayed within 
the basic footprint of the original residence 
existing on the property.” ABOVE: On one 
ner of the house, the cedar shingles curve 
ind a projected, faceted “gemlike” 

ens into the study. “I used cedar 

si eS CO make a continuous skin that uni- 
d walls,” says the architect. 


“idealizes his client’s character and 
his client’s tastes and makes him feel 
that the building is his.” Price invit- 
ed him to remodel a conventional L- 
plan house on a bluff overlooking the 
Pacific. They soon agreed to attempt 
something bolder. Prince’s initial 
sketch of three expansive pods step- 





OPPOSITE: “The courtyard has much to do 
with the sequence of spaces in a traditional 
Japanese house,” explains Prince. The deco- 
rative copper-and-steel window lights a stair- 
way in the children’s areas, and a cantilevered 
steel-and-teak stair leads up to their deck. 
FOLLOWING PAGES: The upper-level living 
room features columns of glu-laminated 
beams that support the floor and roof. Built-in 
cabinets and stained glass are by Prince. 
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ping down a slope toward the ocean 
was quickly modified to satisfy the 
client’s preference for tightly en- 
closed spaces. Over the next six years, 
architect and owner worked closely 
together on the design, construction 
and furnishing of the house. 

Nature and geometry were the 
guiding spirits, but there are tantaliz- 


ing hints of other architects whom 
Price admires: the swirling lines of 
the Catalan Antoni Gaudi, and the 
swelling forms of the German Ex- 
pressionist Eric Mendelsohn. But 
these allusions are integrated within 
a structure that has its own unique 
character. Like the Japanese Pavilion, 
it is designed from the inside out. Joe 


and Etsuko Price wanted each area of 
the house to be separate yet closely 
linked, to give them and their two 
daughters a sense of privacy. 

Three entrances are hidden within 
the windowless facade of wood shin- 
gles, a skin that is stretched tautly 
over the undulating structural forms 

continued on page 228 
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Collection 


The AD Collection is something entirely new, created by Architectural Digest in 
conjunction with twenty-six of the most respected art and antiques dealers in the 
United States. Our intention is to provide Architectural Digest readers with direct 
access to some of the finest art and antiques on the market today. 


On the following pages you will find a careful selection of exciting pieces that have 
been reserved especially for you. With each object featured, we have included a 
detailed description; the dealer’s name, address and telephone number; and the 
price. If you find something you wish to purchase—or if you have questions about 
any offering—simply call the listed dealer and say that you would like to discuss the 
object featured in The AD Collection. 


We hope that you enjoy this special section, and that you will take advantage of the 
opportunities offered in The AD Collection. —The Editors 


Please note: All of the listed prices are net, and 5 percent of the net sales price of each 
object will be donated to a charity specified by the dealer. In addition, all representa- 
tions regarding the age, authenticity and condition of each object are guaranteed by 
the dealer; none of the dealers are acting as agents for Architectural Digest. Dealers are 
responsible for shipping, taxes and insurance, and should be contacted with any 
questions regarding delivery or the condition of items received. 
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Edward Hopper 


House with Fence 





Watercolor on paper, 1923; 11%” x 1B 
Hopper studied at New York’s Chase 
School of Art under Robert Henri 
between 1900 and 1906 and visited Eu- 
rope during the four years that fol- 
lowed. At the Armory Show in 1913 
he sold his first painting, but he re- 
mained unrecognized until the 1920s. 
In 1923, in Gloucester, Massachusetts, 
Hopper began to do watercolors of 
houses and small-town streets. The 
painting seen here captures the spare 
native character of that seaside village. 
Signed lower right. $800,000. 


Kennedy Galleries Inc. 
40 West Fifty-seventh Street 
New York, New York 10019 
212/541-9600 
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Unknown Dutch or English Artist 
Portrait of a Monkey 





Oil on canvas, circa 1700; 38” x 27”. The tradition of 
depicting the fettered ape in paintings has existed since 
the Middle Ages. Among the symbolic and allegorical 
interpretations of this imagery is the notion that a shack- 
led monkey represents man’s bondage to his corporeal 
nature. $25,000. 


Juan Portela Antiques 


138 East Seventy-first Street The 
New York, New York 10021 ( AD 
212/650-0085 aa 


Collection 


Pair of Porcelain-and-Ormolu Vases 





Chinese and French, 18th century; 8” x 8” x 
6” each. Two circa 1740 bombé pots are 
mounted with period Louis XV ormolu bases 
and square necks. White porcelain bodies are 
decorated with scrolling bands at shoulders, 
butterflies and cobalt quatrefoil-framed re- 
serves showing fish in cobalt and iron red. 
The bases have supports with elaborate Ro- 
coco “C”-scrolling legs. $65,000. 


The ( John M. Davis Inc. 
, AD 965 Fifth Avenue 
“Usa New York, New York 10021 
Collection 212/249-2891 








George III Breakfront-Bookcase 


English, circa 1795; 112” x 94” x 22”. An unusual carved mahogany cornice with a central Agostino Antiques Ltd. 


, 4 L urn-and-leaf-spray motif crowns the glazed doors of a Sheraton-style breakfront-bookcase. 808 Broadway 
oe eer Four lower doors veneered with harewood and set with mahogany ovals are inlaid with New York, New York 10003 


100 2/533 


Collection satinwood festoons of husks. The breakfront-bookcase is raised on reeded feet. $450,00( 212, 




















Adam Mirror 





English, circa 1770; 72” x 45”. A gilt papier- 
maché oval mirror, which is one of a pair, is 
decorated with an urn-form finial hung with 
leaf swags that continue to carved and pierced 
surrounds. Gilding and plates are original. 
$225,000 for the pair. 


Kentshire Galleries 
37 East Twelfth Street 
New York, New York 10003 
212/673-6644 


The 
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Tapestry 





Flemish, circa 1700; 109” x 192”. A dense forest scene in the fore- 
ground of a wool-and-silk tapestry, 17th century in character, opens to 
reveal a perspective view of a formal palace garden—demonstrating 
the influence of Le No6tre’s landscape designs on tapestry imagery. 
Rich tapestry hangings were deemed indispensable wall treatments 
well into the 18th century. $90,000. 


Chevalier Inc. 

11 East Fifty-seventh Street 
New York, New York 10022 
212/750-5505 


Pair of Adam Armchairs 





English, circa 1780; 36” x 23” x 20%”. 
Carved and gilded armchairs, done in 
the French manner, have fluted oval 
backs on molded scrolled supports. 
The padded arms have double curves 
ending in leaf carvings. Supports are 
molded and reeded, flowing down- 
ward to meet the front legs at fluted 
seat-rails. Legs are rounded, fluted and 
tapering, and are headed with roun- 
dels above leaf carving. $52,500. 


Philip Colleck of London Ltd. 
830 Broadway 

New York, New York 10003 
212/505-2500 
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Tomb Figure of a Saddled Horse 


Chinese, Tang Dynasty (618-906); 13/2” high. The com- 
pactly modeled earthenware body of a horse with a close- 
cropped mane and docked tail bears three-color glazing 
called sancai. Sancai was a major technical achievement of 
the Tang Dynasty, during which time funerary practices 
were very elaborate. The unglazed base shows the pale 
pinkish-buff pottery. $29,000. 


J. J. Lally & Co. Oriental Art 
42 East Fifty-seventh Street 
New York, New York 10022 

212/371-3380 
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Six-Fold Japanese Screen 


Painted by an Unknown 
Tosa School Artist 


Mineral pigments and gold leaf on paper, mid-17th cen- 
tury; 6594” x 140”. Three passages from Lady Murasaki’s 
famous 11th-century novel Genji monogatari (Tale of 
Genji), executed in heavy opaques and pigments, exhib- 
its the highly detailed and conservative manner of the 
Yamato-e tradition, which was carried on by ihe official 
court painters of the Tosa School. $185,000 


Naga Antiques, Ltd. 
145 East Sixty-first Street 
w York 10021 
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George III Carlton House Writing Table 





English, circa 1790; 3842" x 61” x 34”. Crossbandings, panels 
and oval medallions of rosewood decorate a finely figured 
satinwood writing table that is fitted with a leather-surfaced 
adjustable writing slant and a superstructure containing nu- 
nerous small drawers and cabinets. Silver drop pulls are used 
ighout. Cup casters are made of brass. $240,000 


Hyde Park Antiques, Ltd. 
836 Broadway 

New York, New York 10003 
212/477-0033 





Encyclopaedia Londinensis, or Universal Dictionary of Arts, Sciences and Literature 





Illustrated by John Wilkes, published by J. 
Adlard, London, 1810-29; 8%” x 10%” each. 
A fully colored 24-volume edition, bound in 
full contemporary calf, contains more than 
1,500 full-page hand- or color-printed plates 
and hundreds of small woodcuts and textual 
engravings. Leather binding with blind- 
tooled borders frame the initials “F. W.,” 
stamped in gold on each volume. Edges com- 
pletely marbled. $65,000 


Ursus Rare Books 


981 Madison Avenue The s 
AD 


New York, New York 10021 


212/772-878 


Collection 


Indian Miniature Chest 





India (Vizagapatam), circa 1780; 17” x 17” x 
9”. An ivory-covered sandalwood chest is en- 
graved with floral-motif penwork surrounds 
that reveal drawer fronts and panels of tor- 
toiseshell. Above each of the three columns of 
drawers, the center one depressed as in a knee- 
hole desk, are double pigeonholes. Lions are 
engraved on the bracketed feet. $15,000. 


David Allan 


812 Broadway 


( New York, New York 10003 
} 212/598-9030 


Collection 
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Shinto Sculpture 





Japanese, Heian period, 11th-12th century; 
50” high. The figurative sculpture, which 
represents the Shinto mountain deity Zao 
Gongen, is carved from a single piece of 
wood, in contrast with Japanese Buddhist 
sculpture, which is made from several pieces. 
The carving is well articulated but minimal, 
using the natural grain of the wood to help 
delineate the drapery. $35,000. 


The 


E & J Frankel Ltd. 

1040 Madison Avenue AD 

New York, New York 10021 5 
212/879-5733 Collection 


Neoclassical Secretary-Cabinet 





Russian, circa 1815; 39%” x 47” x 21”. The gilt-bronze and brass- 
mounted acajou-moucheté-and-ebony secretary-cabinet has a rect- 
angular white-marble top with cushion brass molding above a 
frieze drawer with marble facing. It opens to reveal a gilt-tooled 
leather writing surface with fitted interior in palisander, ebony 
and fruitwood above two marble-faced cabinet doors with flam- 
ing-oil lamp mounts. $80,000. 


So Quatrain Inc. 
) 700 North La Cienega Boulevard 
a Los Angeles, California 90069 
oliection 213/652-0243 



















Chinoiserie Bureau-Cabinet 





proportions and a bold broken-arched pedi- 
ment above mirror-glazed doors enhance a ja- 
panned bureau-cabinet bearing elaborate and 
fanciful chinoiserie decoration. Scarlet imita- 
tion lacquer and gilding decorate assorted led- 
ger shelves and pigeonholes. $450,000. 


Florian Papp 

962 Madison Avenue 
New York, New York 10021 
212/288-6770 
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S circa 1730; 97” x 41” x 23”. Majestic 
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Louis XIII Two-Part Cabinet 





French, second half 17th century; 96” x 43” x 
26”. A walnut cabinet is decorated with a 
cornice and a carved quatrefoil-embellished 
square door above a molded drawer. The sep- 
arate lower section has a drawer above a quar- 
ter-molded square door. Bronze hinges and 
ring pulls are original. $110,000. 


Rose Tarlow-Melrose House 
8454 Melrose Place 

Los Angeles, California 90069 
213/651-2202 








ilomb-back Windsor Armchair 






















United States (Philadelphia, Pennsylvania), 
y circa 1760-80; 44” x 18” x 1742”. A variety of 
woods selected for their individual properties 
) are used in a comb-back Windsor chair. Ta- 
pered white oak spindles support a serpen- 
tine hickory cresting, pierce the continuous 
arm rail, also of white oak, and anchor in the 
shaped poplar seat. Bulb-and-ring turnings 
distinguish hickory arm supports and repeat, 
in slight variation, in the maple legs. $85,000. 


David A. Schorsch Inc. 
30 East Seventy-sixth Street 
New York, New York 10021 

212/439-6100 


The 
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Needlework Sampler 





Maria Gulielma Atkinson, United States, Au- 
gust 6, 1800; 16/2” x 12%”. A silk-on-linen 
needlework sampler depicts Adam and Eve 
with the serpent and the forbidden tree in the 
Garden of Eden with six animals. The verse 
below states, ‘The serpent beguiled me, and I 
did eat. Gen. Chap 3. ver 13.” Above the fig- 
ures is Hope with an anchor. Verse says, 
“Hope in the Lord, and he will deliver thee in 
the day of Adversity.” $18,500. 





Kenneth & Ida Manko 
P.O. Box 20 

Moody, Maine 15033 
207/646-2595 











y Gerard L. Steenks 
Lobster Salad 





on canvas, 1890; 17%” x 30”. Born in 
Brooklyn in 1847, Steenks specialized in still- 
life subjects. He traveled to Europe in the 
1890s and spent time in Holland painting and 
studying Dutch art. Steenks sent back to the 
National Academy of Design paintings of 
Dutch church interiors for exhibition in 1891 
and 1892. Signed lower right. $25,000. 


D. Wigmore Fine Art, Inc. 
22 East Seventy-sixth Street 
New York, New York 10021 
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John William Hill 
The Palisades 
Watercolor on paper, circa 1865; 9%” x 16%”. Hill, the son of an engraver with 
whom he apprenticed, was born in London but moved to New York in 1823, where 
he exhibited at the National Academy of Design and later worked as a topographi- TI 
Richard York Gallery cal artist for the New York State Geological Survey. Inspired by John Ruskin, Hill a ( 
21 East Sixty-fifth Street began to paint directly from nature in around 1855. His watercolors would increas- / AD 
New York, New York 10021 ingly depict his surroundings in West Nyack, New York, which can be seen in his 4 


212/772-9155 portrayal of a mansion overlooking the Tappan Zee. Signed lower right. $55,000. Collection 











Louis XV Commode 





Stamped “C. Chevallier,” French, 1743; 3442” x 44%” x 23”. A richly ornamented com- 
mode with bronze-doré mounts and an amethyst marble top bears floral mar- 
quetry of eight contrasting fruitwoods framed by purple heartwood. It is one of 
few existing pieces bearing tiie name of the master ébéniste Chevallier. $155,000. 


L’Antiquaire & the Connoisseur Inc. 
36 East Seventy-third Street 
New York, New York 10021 


212/517-9176 
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Louis XVI Console 





Stamped ‘‘¢ Saunier,” French, 1735-1807; 42” x 52” x 16”. The marble-topped rose- 
wood-and-king console, which is one of a pair, takes the form of a rectangle with 
rounded corner \ ror-backed. The frieze, containing a drawer, is mounted with 
Neoclassical scro] I atterned ormolu mounts, and rests on two tall herons 


of ormolu. $150,00 
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Newel Art Galleries, Inc. 
425 East Fifty-third Street 
New York, New York 10022 
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Empire Gueridon 





French, circa 1805; 3142” x 39” in diameter. A 
marble-topped mahogany center table is dec- 
orated with legs of patinated and gilded 
bronze in term form, and rests on an ormolu- 
accented concave-sided triangular base. Origi- 
nal St. Anne marble. $95,000. 


Philippe Farley 
157 East Sixty-fourth Street The 


New York, New York 10021 oy DS 
212/472-1622 ee 
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Jessie Arms Botke 
Sulphur Crested Cockatoos 





Oil and gold leaf on panel, circa 1930; 30” x 25”. Trained 
early on at the Art Institute of Chicago, Botke explored 
the varied techniques of illustration, printmaking and 
mural painting, but is best known for her boldly colored 
studies of birds. Signed lower right. $55,000. 
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Thomas Birch 





Capture of the Corsair “Tripoli” by the “Enterprise” under Sterrett and Porter off Malta, Aug. 1, 1801 





Oil on canvas, 1803; 17%” x 25%”. London-born Thomas Birch was known for painting marine 
scenes, imbuing accurate and precise renderings of ships with the emotion-charged violence and 
destruction of battle. The works became very popular, and engravings were published after the 
paintings. Capture of the Corsair was included in the exhibition “A Gallery of National Portraiture 
and Historic Scenes” at the Pennsylvania Academy of the Fine Arts in 1926. Birch was an Honor- 
ary Member, Professional, of the National Academy of Design. $92,000. 





Schutz & Company Fine Art 

205 West Fifty-seventh Street 

New York, New York 10019 . 
212/245-0627 


Chippendale Stool 





English, circa 1765; 18%” x 23%” x 15%”. A 
mahogany stool attributed to Thomas Chip- 
pendale combines a curvilinear design with 
refinement of detail. The scrolled ends of the 
wooden seat are echoed in the tight upward- 
scrolled feet. The legs are molded at the sides 
and joined by turned stretchers, while the 
arched stretchers, which have a circular pa- 
tera motif, are cusped. $75,000. 


Vernay & Jussel 

625 Madison Avenue 

New York, New York 10022 
212/308-1906 
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The Diamonds of Tiffany 


Marquise, Brilliant, Pear-shaped or 
Emerald-cut, a Tiffany diamond ring is 
more brilliant than other rings. 

There’s a reason for this. 

Tiffany selects only the purest, clearest 
diamonds, which are then cut to return 
the most light to the eye. 

The priority is beauty, not size. 

But perhaps most important is the 
assurance that comes with every diamond 
ting from Tiffany: The promise that lies 
within the blue box is matched by the 
promise that stands behind it. 

At Tiffany & Co. in New York, Beverly 
Hills, San Francisco, South Coast Plaza, 
Dallas, Houston, Washington, D.C., 
Chicago, Atlanta, Boston, Philadelphia. 
To inquire: 800-526-0649, 


TIFFANY & Co. 
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MEDITERRANEAN STYLE 


A New Jersey Villa by Robert A. M. Stern 
continued from page 111 


and a smaller children’s pool sur- 
rounded by a brick-and-bluestone 
terrace, and beside it a tile-roofed 
pool pavilion with changing rooms, a 
kitchen and a wet bar; a barbecue pit; 
hedges of yew and hemlock and ar- 
borvitae that create outdoor rooms; a 
koi pond; a cutting garden, to keep 
the indoor vases filled; and a green- 
house, containing a remarkable col- 
lection of cactuses. 

Stern has managed to deploy all of 
this extravagance in a way that is 
modest and informal enough to keep 
a visitor feeling perfectly comfort- 
able. The house is without ostenta- 
tion. Stern cites Charles Platt and the 
firm of Carrére & Hastings among his 
sources, and like those earlier Ameri- 
can architects, he’s found a way to 
pull an amazing variety of architec- 
tural spaces and motifs into a single, 
direct composition. Like the houses 
by Addison Mizner at Palm Beach, 
the villa, with its red-tile roof, takes 
its primary cues from the Mediter- 
ranean. But this isn’t the relaxed, 
picturesque Hollywood sprawl of 
Mizner. Stern’s is a cooler, more clas- 


The climax is the 
extraordinary treatment 
of the villa’s landscape. 


sical, more symmetrically controlled 
Mediterranean. 

It isa very American kind of house 
in that it is almost a warehouse of cul- 
tural memories, memories of other 
places and times. Architecturally, the 
themes are largely those of a Euro- 
pean past. But nothing is copied too 
precisely. The house is like a dream— 
a slightly amused yet respectful 
dream—of Europe, of a more aristo- 
cratic society, a richer aesthetic heri- 
tage. It is a dream, on the surf- 
pounded shores of New Jersey, of 
sunburned stucco villas in a Tuscan 
landscape lapped by the turquoise 
water of the Mediterra: 
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DYNAMICS OF VENICE BEACH 


Antoine Predock Synthesizes the Natural and Urban Energies of a Singular Site 
continued from page 123 


“When I started the project,” Pre-_ 


dock explains, “I thought windows 
with views of the ocean were too ob- 
vious. My first impulse was toward a 
blank concrete stele with apertures. 
But then I wanted those apertures to 
be highly controlled and carefully 
shaped, to evoke a sense of spatial col- 
lapse. Instead of the apertures just be- 
ing open to the sea, there were jobs 
for them to do.” The result is a house 
that has, strictly speaking, no facade 
at all facing the beach. Instead, a mas- 
sive and bare concrete skeletal frame, 
connected to the edges of the box 
only by a fragile thread of glass, 
emerges from the sand. “It’s like the 
bones of some creature one might 
find on the beach,” Predock says. 

The main vista is through a nine- 
by-fourteen-foot glass panel enclosed 
in a red steel border; this crystalline 
expanse pivots at the touch of a hand, 
actually disintegrating the boxy bar- 
rier between inside and out. Adjacent 
to this exploration of transparency, 
a concrete niche shelters a vertical 
slash of glass. The narrow pane has 
been inserted sideways, and it sends a 
laserlike beam of sea-green light slic- 
ing through the interior. Peering 
through its one-foot thickness, one 
sees the ocean fragment and refract in 
an endless collage. 

Just as Predock integrated the 
ocean with the interior space, the de- 
sign of the exterior interacts with the 
surrounding urban life. At the foot of 
the concrete frame where the house 
literally abuts the Venice boardwalk, 
Predock has designed what is techni- 
cally a fountain. But it neither flashes 
nor splashes, as one would expect in 
Venice. Instead, an unembroidered 
block of black granite simply glistens 
in a wash of water. On its surface, re- 
flections of the sea, sand and sky 
intermingle. 

“Bicyclists whizzing by scoop up 
water to cool themselves down, pe- 
destrians trail their fingers, a lot 


of peop! just stop and speculate, 
but eve » seems to smile,” says 
Predoc ‘hat kind of participation 
gives private house a successful- 


ly urban aspect: It makes it user- 
friendly and sends a good social mes- 
sage. But that’s a great by-product. 
The people on the beach may not 
know it, but while designing I was 
thinking about the water of the Pa- 
cific Ocean coming to the stone and 
joining with the sky. Its approach- 
ability is a wonderful surprise.” 

The resident and the architect 
share remarkably similar attitudes to- 
ward architecture. “I had a client in 
Manhattan Beach,” Predock recalls, 
“put I couldn’t find a suitable con- 
tractor or builder. Finally, driving 
around the area, I noticed one house 
in particular that projected a strong 
image. It had great detailing and 
showed commitment to execution.” 

The builder of that house is the 
owner and builder of the new house 
on Venice Beach, who says of him- 
self, “I like to do something and 
know it’s right. I like the challenge 
of execution, to see how perfectly I 
can make something. Satisfaction to 
me comes from taking a design that 
is tightly worked out and making 
it into structure.” Of Predock, the 
owner says, “I have never known 
any other architect to take such an in- 
terest in a project—he knows where 
every nail and every light socket is, 
and he cares about them all. His con- 
viction is phenomenal—architecture 
is his religion.” 

Predock’s religion is strictly non- 
denominational, however, embrac- 
ing the world at large and its various 
cultures. In this widely cast net 
Predock has nevertheless caught a 
house that is intensely about Los An- 
geles. With a mirrored garage door 
that gently pokes fun at the vanity of 
the city’s car culture, moving parts 
like the great pivoting window, and 
mysterious spaces that evoke the 
ocean’s mystery, the house confirms 
that no aspect of L.A. seems too high- 
or lowbrow for Predock’s taste. He 
revels in the city’s fanciful and flavor- 
ful mix and uses these ephemeral 
facts of modern life as a springboard 
to making timeless and permanent 
architecture. 0 
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UNCONVENTIONAL WIT NEAR CHICAGO 


Stanley Tigerman Infuses a Suburban House with Playful Complexities 
continued from page 128 


straight ahead an interior window of- 
fers glimpses into several layers of 
space—a stair landing, another inte- 
rior window, then the kitchen, and 
exterior windows beyond. 

Up on the second floor, however, 
the tower is a wide-open playroom. 
“T always wanted to do a tower,” says 
the ever-boyish Tigerman, as ‘a place 
to send little kids.” Adjoining it is the 
master suite, and once again, as with 
the passageway-cum-bar downstairs, 
the connective piece is a room—in 
this case an almost impossibly tiny 
office. Yet another interior window 
appears, this time giving a view from 
the office into the playroom. The 
house, Tigerman jokes, is “like a Pella 
window ad—there are nine million 
Pella windows.” 

Three bedrooms and two baths are 
packed into one wing, but the oppo- 
site wing is given over entirely to a 
living/dining room twenty-eight feet 
by twenty-eight feet and two stories 
high. Indeed, with the rest of the 
house a warren of extremely cozy 
rooms (“It’s tight,” the architect 
grants), Tigerman was wise to dedi- 
cate nearly a quarter of the total 
square footage to a single, expansive, 
airy space. The detailing is appropri- 
ately straightforward: Exposed tie 
beams give scale to the double-height 
room, and four sets of French doors 
(two opening onto a back deck, two 
leading to the front courtyard) grace- 
fully extend the sense of openness. 

But the tower section, and what 
Tigerman calls “all these little cran- 
nies,” is, in all senses, the core of the 
house, the place where one feels in- 
side an especially grand playhouse, 
or some merry ship. (Tigerman con- 
cedes a tendency to nautical compact- 
ness: “Four years in the navy’ll do 
that to you.”) The kitchen is small, 
hardly more than a galley, but its 
placement in the rear of the cylinder 


gives it a charm disproportionate to 
its size: A semicircular island (range 
and sinks tucked into one side, the 
other a eakfast coun.’ fills 
most of th r room, 
ing a cust d-into-g! 
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feel. And the line of windows popped _ 


out along the curving back wall, each 
only about thirty inches from the next, 
give a stop-frame panorama of the 
creek and woods that abut the house. 

It is the back that makes the house 
not just very interesting but posi- 
tively splendid. The rear elevation is 
where all of Tigerman’s intentions 
become clear. The tower is only fully 
visible there, with the rat-a-tat fen- 
estration of the upper stories irresist- 
ibly lively and the split-face block 
(here, as the grade slopes down, en- 
casing the tower’s entire basement 
level) suggesting ancient bedrock so- 
lidity. The back ends of the two main 
wings sprout smartly from the tower 
like, well, like wings. Rough pine 
stairs leading from each side of the 
kitchen hug the stone tower all the 
way down to a rough pine bridge— 
and this bridge is no mere goofy 
garden decoration but a substantial, 
profoundly inviting span that leads 
125 feet straight over the creek and 
into the woods to a pair of fraternal- 
twin gazebos, one housing a hot tub, 
the other for sitting fully clothed. 
It may be the sweetest backyard 
in America. 

Stanley Tigerman is an architect 
who wants to give pleasure, and with 
this house proves that he does not re- 
quire a fortune to do so. The place 
brims with gemiitlichkeit, but the in- 
telligence and strict symmetries of 
the plan, and the decorative astrin- 
gency (the carpet and trim and tile 
are uniformly gray, everything else is 
white), keep the cuteness to a wholly 
tolerable level. Tigerman at his best 
understands how to make architec- 
ture that’s fun, but not stupid; it may 
be his piece of the Postmodern lega- 
cy. Postmodernism was always called 
playful, but each of the celebrated 
Postmodernists has taken away from 
the movement the particular strand 
that suits him—there is the elegant 
and perverse erudition of Robert 
Venturi, | fichael Graves’s portentous 
mondo classicism, Robert A. M. 
Stern’s impeccable neo-Shingle Style. 
For Tigerman, it is the playfulness. 0 








RATIONALISM REVISITED 


A Swiss Residence by Campi and Pessina 
continued from page 133 


The two curves also work against 
each other within the tripartite vol- 
ume: The library wall unites the liv- 
ing room’s three areas, while the 
fireplace focuses the space. ; 

The arc of the living room’s fire- 
place wall extends up to the second 
floor, where it forms a hall that 
bridges the private bedroom suites. 
The second floor is divided sym- 
metrically between the guest and 
master suites, each of which contains 
a private study with lake views. And 
between the front facade and the hall, 
a central recessed glass-block window 
illuminates the living room below. 
All of these carefully defined geome- 
tries—arcs, golden-section rectangles, 
symmetries—emphasize the resi- 
dence’s precise organization around 
the central fireplace. 

However cunningly an architect 
may employ geometric principles, 
though, they will not guarantee a 
good house. What may be more im- 





The architects are aware 
of being among the 
heirs of a movement 
known as Rationalism, 
referring to a taste 
for simple, “rational” 
geometric forms. 





portant in the residence near Lugano 
is the way all the internal circulation 
turns around the central hearth, or 
the fact that every room has private 
access to enclosed outside areas facing 
the magnificent lake. 

Indeed, a detailed account may 
overstate the contrivance of Mario 
Campi and Franco Pessina’s plan. 
Perhaps these intricacies should only 
be appreciated as a contribution to — 
the smooth running of a working and — 
family house. The initial impression — 
of serene and relaxed well-being, of 
unassuming comfort, may, after all, 
be the right one. 
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ART 


Neoclassical Architectural Motifs 
continued from page 138 


a period when knowledge of Greco- 
Roman architecture was still fragmen- 
tary. This allowed him the license 
to apply motifs borrowed from the 
past in a relatively free way, though 
always with sympathy and taste. 
That is even more the case with the 
London-based Italian painter and de- 
signer Michelangelo Pergolesi, who 
worked on many of the Adam broth- 
ers’ most important projects. His 
Original Designs (1777-1801) demon- 
strates clearly that the Neoclassical id- 
iom was by no means antithetical to 
fanciful invention. 

In France, too, architects and de- 
signers disseminated their ideas by 
means of books and prints. Jean- 
Charles Delafosse published hun- 
dreds of engravings of ornamental 
designs, which did much to define 
the taste of the Louis XVI period, 
while the Flemish-born Jean-Frang¢ois 
Neufforge is credited with having in- 
troduced the Neoclassical idiom to 
French furniture through his Recueil 
Elémentaire d’ Architecture. Compared 
to the work of Robert Adam or Per- 
golesi, these French interpretations 
sometimes seemed a trifle heavy- 
handed and overly academic. More 
inventive are the engraved designs of 


There is no archetypal Neoclassical 
palette. Often pastels, gilt and white 
stucco predominate, but more memo- 
rable are the numerous instances in 
which brave use is made of modi- 
fied primary and secondary colors— 
regal reds, wisteria blues and asser- 
tive myrtle greens. 

As well as in hand-colored prints, 
these hues are found in the many 
drawings made by architects and de- 
signers as patterns to be followed by 
craftsmen and artisans. Executed in 
pen or pencil, then heightened with 
watercolor or gouache, the draw- 
ings—though generally meticulous in 
execution—often display a sponta- 
neity that encapsulates the freshness 
the Neoclassical style must have rep- 
resented when new. 

Neoclassicism in architecture and 
ornament had a longer life than most 
movements, being first embodied in 
the Louis XVI and High Georgian 
stvles, then living on through Re- 
gency and Empire decoration. It was 
domesticated as Biedermeier and re- 
born as North American Greek Re- 
vival, and it survived in decadent but 
still vital guise into the age of Walter 
Pater and Oscar Wilde. 

The movement's longevity may, in 





The Neoclassical movement's longevity may 
be due to the essential modernity of its message. 


Giocondo Albertolli that appeared in 
several volumes published in Italy 
between 1782 and 1805. Known for 
his work as an interior decorator at 
the Pitti Palace in Florence, Albertolli 
demonstrated that the Neoclassical 
style could be full of vitality and even 
capriciousness without abandoning 
its essential character. 

It is not uncommon to find en- 
gravings b» 
classical desig) 
and it should b 
of the utmost im, 
teriors of the periou 
sometimes subtle, sometin: 
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fact, be due to the essential modernity 
of its message. When Charles-Nicolas 
Cochin, keeper of the king’s draw- 
ings, wrote an essay in 1754 deriding 
the Rococo taste for curves, scrolls 
and ornaments, he was unknowingly 
anticipating Mies van der Rohe’s 
famous dictum “Less is more.” Ironi- 
cally, it is not the protomodernist as- 
pect of Neoclassicism that we now 
find so attractive in its artifacts and 
documents but rather its ability to use 
with style, confidence and economy 

vbulary of swags, urns and Vi- 
truvian icrolls to evoke a world of 
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THE PINKER CEA IN 


Thierry Despont Restores a Pittsburgh Estate 
continued from page 143 


capsule. There had been many deco- 
rative schemes, but nothing basic had 
changed. One could hope to retrieve 
the coherence, the spirit of the house. 
The quality of the woodwork—all of 
it custom-made for each room in the 
house—and the quality of the carving 
are spectacular.” 

‘In the reception room, which Des- 
pont has said was his most difficult 
room to bring back, he beams. “Fab- 
ulous ceiling—and I love the exu- 
berance of the Victorian period in 
America, so long looked down on. I 
find the sophistication of ornamen- 
tation, materials and colors stunning. 
Granted, one would like some ele- 
ments more restrained, but you can’t 
just ignore them.” Of the winter gar- 
den, Despont explains, “Through de- 
tailed research we know what the 
plants and flowers were, and just 
how the bouquets were arranged. We 
are trying to recapture the feeling, 
even the smell and the sounds, of the 
house. We can have the music played 
that they played.” (The music came 
from a huge archaic machine called 
an orchestrion; it was taken down 
piece by piece and sent to Baltimore 
for repair by the one man in America 
who understands its mechanism.) 
Despont continues, “And every clock 
will tick away, back in its place. We'll 
even have the famous telephone in- 
stalled by Frick in 1883 outside his 
bedroom ringing now and then.” 
Despont and the curatorial staff felt 
that nothing must look new, so some- 
times things had to be reproduced 
three times to achieve the appropriate 
patina. It was a Herculean task, and is 
a triumph of restoration. 

Right on the grounds of Clayton 
lies a charming little art museum es- 
tablished by Helen Frick in 1970 to 
house her own collection. Among its 
treasures are fourteenth- and fif- 
teenth-century Italian paintings and 
two admirable French and English 
period rooms containing first-class 
furniture and artifacts. Surely if Pitts- 
burgh were in the heart of Europe, 
visitors would go hundreds of miles 
out of their way to visit it.0 
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PALLADIAN ABSTRACTIONS 





Hugh Newell Jacobsen’s Light-Washed Design in Michigan 


continued from page 149 


whole structure. Seen from the drive- 
way or the lake, the house appears to 
be a simplified abstraction of a great 
eighteenth-century plantation house, 
like those along the James River in 
Virginia. Jacobsen says it also owes 
something to the British architect Sir 
Edwin Lutyens, whose British Em- 
bassy in Washington, D.C., displays 
similar eighteenth-century themes. 


Like those precursors, the Michigan. 


house consists of a high brick center 
pavilion featuring a prominent roof 
and tall chimneys, with symmetrical 
lower wings at either side joined by 
what Jacobsen calls hyphens—con- 
necting links or passages made of 
glass. “It’s like going outside before 
you get to the next space,” he says. 
Both the James River houses and this 
one in Michigan derive from the 
work of the Italian Renaissance archi- 
tect Palladio, who was the first to or- 
ganize ordinary farming villas into 
small, symmetrical palaces. 

Jacobsen does to his eighteenth- 
century models what he does to ev- 
erything he touches: He abstracts 
them, strips them of clutter and orna- 
ment, makes them flatter, thinner, 
more diagrammatic—creating, in this 


the roof, limestone trim and copper 
downspouts. “The spouts will even- 
tually turn the same color as the 
roof,” Jacobsen says. The entrance 
courtyard is paved in granite blocks 
ina fishtail pattern banded with slate, 
and the front terrace is slate. Indoors, 


“walls are simple drywall or wood 


cabinetry, always painted white, and 
floors are carpet or marble or oak in a 
herringbone pattern. 

Jacobsen often likes to pull a house 
apart into separate pavilions that can 
be sharply defined. Doing so gives 
him an opportunity to emphasize the 
crisp shapes and flawless joints he 
loves. Thus the three-pavilion planta- 
tion form works well for him. In the 
Michigan residence, the two side pa- 
vilions appear to be identical to each 
other, but in fact they are similar 
boxes with very different contents. 
One side holds the master bedroom, 
a library and an upstairs exercise 
room and study. The other contains 
the kitchen, a solarium and a three- 
car garage. 

Of all those spaces, the library is 
perhaps the most successful. The grid 
of bookshelves seems to climb to the 
clouds, and it plays gently against 





The house appears to be a simplified 
abstraction of a great eighteenth-century plantation 
house, like those along the James River. 


case, a sort of refined Platonic ideal of 
a Colonial plantation house. 

Jacobsen has taken other ideas 
from the plantation model. Windows 
and doors are placed so they can be 
opened to let the breeze flow through, 
which is especially effective since 
there are lakes on both sides. And just 
as with the plantations, you can walk 
out from the house across a terrace 
and a garden to a limestone stepped 
battered wall, designed by landscape 
architect John Grissim, and board a 
boat for a ride on the water. 

The house’s basic materials are sal- 
mony red bricks, pale green slate for 


two other white grids: an even taller — 
door-plus-window looking out to an- — 
other pear tree alleé, and a ladder 
leading to the upper shelves. There’s 
delight in the way the architect plays 
with these elements in a small room. 

Good architecture—like any other 
form of civilized endeavor—should 
treasure and remember the past but 
at the same time be infused with the 
joy of experimentation and innova- 
tion. In translating a traditional 
American type of house for owners 
with contemporary needs, Hugh 
Newell Jacobsen has struck the diffi- 
cult balance that is civilization. 0 
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Two Extraordinary 19th Century German Classical figures 
28 inches high (71 cm) x 13 inches wide (33 cm) x 742 inches deep (19 cm) 
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BUTTERFLY HOUSE 


Evoking Ancient China in Los Angeles 
continued from page 173 


beams of alder wood were assembled 
with mortise-and-tenon joints and 
wooden pegs, and hoisted into place. 

Nothing betrays the fact that a 
separate structure underpins the be- 
guiling fagade. Tough local seismic 
regulations required that the walls be 
framed with steel. The tiles had to be 
individually wired—to the consterna- 
tion of the Chinese—and they rest 
on a reinforced roof structure. The 
columns and vaults are non-load- 
bearing. It is a tribute to the general 
contractor, Jack Lautenschlager, that 
East and West coexist so successfully. 

As in Suzhou, house and garden 
are intertwined. Ji Cheng advised 
that “in building a garden, the owner 
must make nine-tenths of the deci- 
sions, leaving only one-tenth to the 
builder.” He also believed a garden 
should be a portrait of the owner but 
that “it should look as if it were cre- 
ated by heaven.” Offenhauser’s cli- 
ents took this advice to heart. 

For the Chinese, rocks were minia- 
ture mountains, the abode of spirits, 
and as highly valued as the finest 


Offenhauser reached 
back to the pure lines 
and unadorned materials 
of the Ming Dynasty. 


paintings. The Kansas plains yield- 
ed limestone as fantastically eroded as 
any to be found in China. Landscape 
contractor Gordon Forsyth helped 
the clients position rocks and the ma- 
ture pine and beech trees they se- 
lected from a property the 
Orange County. 

Like the house, the garden | 
tranquil and surprising, a su 
of harmonious vistas. It achie 
balance between the opposing pri 
ples.of yin and yang: soft and ha: 
wet and dry, dark and bright, smoo. 
and rough. This is a place to escape | 
the aches of the woi'd and to savor | 
the beauties 





own in 


of art and nature, 0 





that wrap around the geometric, cop-. 


per-roofed pods. Business guests 
climb a winding stair, sandwiched 
between two contrasting structural 
parts of the house, to Price’s study. 
Dominating the room is a laminated 
plywood desk, designed and built by 
Rock Cross, with lamps that sprout 
from its sides like tropical plants. 
Masking the window is a screen of 
translucent Plexiglas strips that ech- 
oes the pleated effect of the laminated 
fir boards with which the room is 
vaulted. There’s a rug, custom-de- 
signed by the architect, and a Bruce 
Goff painting, Afternoon of a Faun. 

Beyond an apparently solid wall is 
the core of the house: a living room 
housed in the continuous upper story 
of the three interlinked pods. Each 
pod is supported by a “tree” of lami- 
nated fir ribs that branch out and curl 
back on their trunk to create a centri- 
fuge of P-shapes. Wood plugs mask 
the bolts. Side windows and spaces 
between the pods are filled with 
stained glass. At the far end is a 
canted expanse of solar-bronze Plexi- 
glas supported by clear mullions that 
catch the light. Looking back, one 
could imagine oneself in a jewel-en- 
crusted cave, or in a woodsy version 
of a Gothic chapter house—except for 
the carpet that sybaritically ascends 
the walls. The room seems to be 
sealed off, but hidden latches give the 
owners access to the terrace, where 
they can enjoy looking out to the 
ocean. Other notable features appear 
throughout the house, such as the 
stained-glass panels that swivel open 
to reveal the courtyard below. 

The family uses another entrance 
to reach the downstairs kitchen and 
informal dining and living rooms. 

| expansive spaces, 

eltered courtyard 

red deck over- 

ysewood col- 

» contain closets and a screen 

nat can be unfolded to shut off the 

kitchen. Beyond are the children’s 
playroom and master suite. 

The greatest surprise awaits schol- 
vs and guests who come to view the 


These are relaxed 
opening onto the 


pool and < 
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OF A VISIONARY NATURE 





Bart Prince’s Sculptural Design for Joe and Etsuko Price in California 
continued from page 188 






















































































owners’ acclaimed collection of eigh- 
teenth- and nineteenth-century Japa- 
nese art. A rock door swings open to 
disclose a path leading steeply down, 
past a hidden waterfall, to an impec- 
cable re-creation of traditional Japan. 
The Yasui family company of plaster- 
ers, carpenters and masons who had 
helped to restore the Katsura Palace 
spent six months on the site. The 
United States Customs frowned on 
the notion of importing mud, so it 
was brought from Saratoga, Califor- 
nia. Everything else was imported 
from Japan, and was hand-assembled 
with tools that a medieval craftsman 
might have used. Guests can contem- 
plate the ocean from an open gate- 
house, or study paintings in a 
teahouse furnished with tatami mats 
and shoji screens, within which is 
one more discovery: a ceremonial tea 
room. In this enchanted realm guests 
can easily imagine they’ve been 
transported to Kyoto, with only the 
sigh of the wind in the pines to break 
the stillness. 

Inside the entrance area of the tea- 
house is a rock pool with a ladle for 
washing hands in the traditional Jap- 
anese manner. ‘When Katsura was 
being restored, the craftsmen discov- 
ered the secret of the musical tone, 
an echo, that sounded when you 
splashed water on the rocks. They 
knew the secret, but it became obvi- 
ous they weren't going to tell me,” 
says Joe Price. “I watched closely 
while they installed the pool, but 
then I had to go out for a half hour. 
All I know is that when I left, there 
was a hole and a big earthenware jar, 
and when I returned those were 
gone. The craftsmen had finished, 
and there was an echo that accom- 
panied the splashing of the water.” 

Blending such exotic details with 
the architect’s sensuous, mysterious 
spaces, the Price residence becomes as 
much of a cultural voyage as it is a 
creative one. “The house is an expres- 
sion of my two favorite places,” con- — 
cludes Price, “that is, Japan—nature — 
ritualized—and Tahiti—nature at its © 
most spontaneous.” (1 
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Global 
ReLeat 
comes in 

shapes 
and sizes. 





Planting trees is one of the best 
and easiest ways to help reduce 
global warming and other 
environmental problems. You 
can make a difference right 
now by calling our special 
Action Line — 
1-900-420-4545. 

The $5.00 charge actually pays 
for planting a tree and we'll 
also rush you detailed 
information on Global ReLeaf. 
Take action now. 
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CONTEMPORARY TRADITION 





A Multifaceted Design for a Westchester County Residence by Peter L. Gluck 


continued from page 194 


morphose into columns that flank the 
entrance doors. The column capitals 
are actually sturdy copper collection 
boxes, and the columns’ bases are 
limestone basins catching water from 
the pipes. Clearly, function plays a 
strong part in the ornamental system. 

The entire facade is scored with a 
grid system, and stark shutterless 
square windows are punched into the 
thick walls. The taut quality of the 
composition gives the exterior a strin- 
gent, bare-bones look. “I wanted to 
create a certain sense of the abstract,” 
Gluck says, “but not to such a de- 
gree that people would object to 
the abstraction.” 

The rear of the residence, over- 
looking Long Island Sound, is less 
planar but is given more of a horizon- 
tal thrust, an effect created by the 
long second-floor balcony tucked 
within the volume of the building, 
and by the long bank of glass win- 
dows and doors that open onto the 
terrace at ground level. 

Whereas the exterior appears flat 
and straightforward, the interior un- 
folds as a series of spaces that one 


another, a glassed-in terrace looking 
over the water. The smaller ancillary 
areas and the cubiform music/living 
room have hard surfaces of gypsum 
wallboard and wood for good acous- 
tic reverberation, Gluck explains. 
Both classical and modernist archi- 
tects have devoted much thought to 
the way one perceives space and 
form. Classical architects used such 
devices as the axial alignment of a se- 
ries of rooms to create vistas, but 
modernist architects tended to em- 
ploy sliding planes and asymmetrical 
wall placements to shape a more 
spatial understanding of architecture. 
Gluck likes to experiment with both. 
“I wanted the house to be symmetri- 
cal and classical, asymmetrical and 
modernist,” he says. Thus he angled 
the wall of the main fagade in such 
a way that the long hall just inside 
the front door gradually widens in 
one direction toward the living room 
and narrows in the other toward the 
kitchen and service wing. This “skew- 
ing” effect also reduces the flatness of 
the front fagade. Other subtle skewings 
take place in the overall plan, some of 


The interior unfolds as a series of spaces 
that one minute appear intimate and enclosed, 
and the next, open and expansive. 


minute appear intimate and enclosed, 
and the next, open and expansive. 
From the moment one enters the 
house and sees the view of the water 
open up dramatically on the opposite 
side of the central entrance hall, one 
is constantly aware of vistas being 
framed by the archways and ante- 
chambers that separate the various 
sitting and dining rooms. The major 
space of the house is the music room 
—which is also the living room— 
a double-height hall that is an al- 
most perfect twenty-four-foot cube in 
its dimensions. It opens into one- 
story-high side spaces, a sitting area 
around a fireplace on one side and, on 


which can be recognized only on the 
most subliminal level. 

This is how Gluck tests certain 
ideas he wants to use in other build- 
ings he designs. The house becomes 
an experiment on a small scale with a 
number of ideas that could inform 
and enrich the rest of his work, 
which includes college and church 
buildings as well as houses. Fortu- 
nately, the clients aren’t made to suf- 
fer in this laboratory. ‘We find it a 
cozy environment,” the wife volun- 
teers. Gluck seems to have followed 
his own advice about being appropri- 
ate and created a house that is formal 
but intimate, grand but efficient. 
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Inside the Design World 











Objects of Desire 


Damon Spilios’s loves of ar- 
chitecture, sculpture and 
woodworking have come 
together in his collection of 
classic Chinese furniture. 
When designer Bunny Wil- 
liams said to the Florida- 
based lawyer, “Come to 
New York, we don’t have 
time to come to Miami,” he 
took her seriously—Ming 
Furniture opened last sum- 
mer. ‘‘Where have you 
been all these years?’’ 
Renny Saltzman asked Spi- 
lios after viewing his 
unique gallery, where 
17th-century marriage 
beds, a 12%2-foot-long altar 
table and chairs with classic 
spare lines are featured. 
Among the rare woods 
used are yellow rosewood 








and purple sandalwood, a 
very dense wood reserved 
for the imperial family. 
Although most of his 
pieces date from the Ming 
Dynasty, a few are early 
18th century from the early 
Qing Dynasty. All combine 
pure lines, complicated 
craftsmanship and tradi- 
tional Chinese iconogra- 
phy (one chair is carved 
with the “Three Friends” 
design featuring a plum 
blossom, a bamboo and a 
pine). Viewed as an upcom- 
ing area of interest by 
knowledgeable collectors, 
Ming furniture inspires 
Spilios with respect and af- 
fection. “I feel I’m a trustee 
of this great art form,” he 
says. Ming Furniture, 31 E. 
64th St., New York 10021; 
212-734-9524. 





Dealers’ Choice 


wo shops in Washington, D.C., are run by the kind of 
avocational expert that the city seems to attract. 
Trocadero Textile Art, just off Dupont Circle, was started 
ten years ago by Bill Seward, an anthropologist who has 
put his experience studying the village cultures of Turkey 
to good use in buying Turkish rugs. “There are rugs that 
may be several hundred years old that have hung in the 
village guesthouses, compulsory in Ottoman times for visit- 
ing Officials, or that have been made for dowries and passed 
down.” He also notes that about ten years ago a project 
initiated by the Turkish government encouraged the use of 
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natural dyes in the weaving of rugs, so beautiful new ones 
with soft colors are now being made. In addition to the flat 
weaves and kilims (above) that constitute most of his stock 
from Turkey, Seward buys a lot of antique Oriental rugs in 
the U.S, from estate sales. “The U.S. is the principal source 
of rugs in the world today,” 1e says. “We bought so many 


over the last hundred years that the best ones are here.” 
About his own expertise Seward says, “I always go for the 
village rug with character rather than the perfect piece, and 
some of mine are so interesting nobody knows what to do 
with them.” Trocadero Textile Art, 1501 Connecticut Ave. 
N.W., Washington, DC 20036; 202-328-8440. 

When Frank Seidner retired from a foreign-service career 
five years ago, “I had to get him off the mantelpiece,” says 
his wife, Lee. Having come from families of collectors 
(“One grandfather bought French art, another American 
antique furniture”), the Seidners spent a year in France pol- 
ishing their contacts and then opened up Seidner Galler- 
ies. “We're the only Washington dealers with Continental 
pieces,” says Frank Seidner. “This is a very Anglo-Ameri- | 
can city.” Among the pieces they’ve found recently are an 
Empire daybed in metal and a butcher’s table, also metal. 
“You buy what you see,” says Lee Seidner, “and this was a 
good year for metal furniture.” Frank Seidner’s current fa- 
vorite is a Restauration fauteuil, an early variation of a re- 
cliner. “The back adjusts and a section comes up to hold 
your feet,” he says. “The main duty of a chair is to be sat in, 
and you can do it with this one.” Designer Bob Bray has 
considered the Seidners his personal treasure trove for sev- 
eral years, especially for their dining tables. “We've tilted 
our business toward designers,” says Seidner, so Ron Brad- 
shaw and Joanne De Palma and John Saladino have also 
been clients. Seidner Galleries, 1333 New Hampshire Ave. 
N.W., Washington, DC 20036; 202-775-8212. 








continued on page 234 
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Hot Houses 


At New York’s Kips Bay 
Show House last spring, 
one of the living rooms that 
opened onto a terrace was 
embellished with a tradi- 
tional conservatory. Newly 


1874, the conservatory sig- 
naled a renewed interest in 
this indoor-outdoor form. 

Amdega makes the con- 
servatories today from 
western red cedar in 
a variety of traditional 
styles—Romanesque Re- 
vival, Gothic Revival (with 
small armorial motifs in 
colored glass in the cleresto- 
ry between the windows 
and the glass roof)—and in 
octagonal, bayed and recti- 
linear shapes. Added onto a 
house in such a way that 
they can be removed, the 
conservatories nonetheless 
come with under-the-floor 
heating and European floor 
tiles. Amdega Ltd., Faver- 
dale Darlington, Durham 
DL3 OPW, England; 32- 










made by Amdega, a British 
company that has con- 
structed conservatories and 


In the Showrooms 


H enry Calvin Fabrics, a San Francisco-based company 
started 20 years ago by the late Henry Calvin and 
Robert Blair, shares showroom space in New York’s D&D 
Building with ADO Corporation, Baily & Griffin and Jack 
Valentine. Calvin has a distinguished reputation among de- 
signers for having the best linen fabrics in the business. 
Mostly in natural colors, the linens range from gauzy tex- 
tures to a heavy monk’s cloth. Recently the company has 
introduced a series of black and natural weaves in its linen 
and cotton blends. The subtle surprises here, however, are 
the silk taffetas, whose colors—named pebble, pewter, gun- 
metal and cinnamon—range from sophisticated taupes and 
silvers to oranges and butter yellow. The shimmering silk 
provides all the shifting radiance of a prism within the 
monochromatic parameters of each fabric. 

Stroheim and Romann, under its new director of styl- 
ing, Linda Sparrow, and new president of the last year, 
Julian Grauer, has moved into bolder colors and simpler, 
stronger images. Part of its Anniversary Collection, which 
celebrates 125 years in business, is Verona Moiré Stripe, a 
strongly patterned fabric with the stripes in different 
widths and colors described as mandarin (in this case a 
blood orange color), blue jay and gold. A chintz, recalling 

raditional Stroheim fare, called Cafe, is nonetheless updat- 
by its vibrant Chinese red background, which has a pat- 

of small diamonds making variety among the birds 

a ‘onies. Then there is Trevanna, a Biedermeier-style 
str one version with pink stripes, one with baby 
bl d with butter yellow, all alternating with 








garden buildings since 546-8522. 
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white stripes adorned with little flowers. Finally, a strong 
plaid named Fabriano Plaid has colors that Stroheim calls 
emerald, ruby and royal (translated as green, red and a blue 
line on white), which recall the riotous celebration of color 
in the plaids of the 1860s, when aniline dyes were invent- 
ed, freeing colors from the somewhat more drab natural 
hues of the preceding centuries. 

Brunschwig & Fils, with its infinitely imaginative vari- 
ety of the traditional, has come up with some prints in its 
fall collection that are unexpected, delicate and strong at the 
same time. San Domenico (bottom), a lacquered silk print, 
has line drawings of broad-petaled flowers and leaves, only 
some of which are colored in; contrasting with this work- 
in-progress feeling, the background is a rich golden Chi- 
nese yellow that seems to have all the weight of documents 
and time behind it. Les Bouquets (top) is a cotton print with 
van Gogh-like bunches of flowers arranged in green glass 
vases, all vibrating with 
the visible brush strokes of 
an artist. Mafalda (center) is 
a cotton print with large 
blue-and-white pots filled 
with hydrangeas and set in 
bowers of oranges and 
lemons, and is meant to 
conjure up an image of Is- 
lamic gardens. 


COURTESY BRUNSCHWIG & FILS 
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Available 

through the 
following interior 
design showrooms 


LA JOLLA CA 
Kitchen Expo 
7458 La Jolla Blvd (619) 456-0050 


LOS ANGELES CA 
Kitchen Studio LA 
359 N. Robertson Blvd. (213) 858-1008 


MONTEREY (Seaside) CA 
Kitchen Studio 
1096 Canyon del Rey (408) 899-3303 


SAN RAFAEL CA 
Lamperti, Inc 
4241 Andersen Dr (415) 454-1623 


SANTA BARBARA (Montecito) CA 
Coast Village Design Center 
1250 Coast Village Rd.(805) 565-3504 


TUSTIN CA 
Designer Kitchens, Inc 
47300 East 17th. St (714) 838-1074 


DENVER co 
WmOhs Showrooms 
2900 East 6th. Ave (303) 321-3232 


STAMFORD cT 
Kitchen by Deane, Inc 
1267 E. Main St (203) 327-7008 


NAPLES FL 
Design Kitchens 
1673 Pine Ridge Rd. (813) 597-2174 


STUART FL 
Witbeck’'s Kitchens 
3351 S.E. Federal Hwy. (407) 220-3111 


HONOLULU HI 
Details International 
560 N. Nimitz Hwy (808) 521-7424 


CHICAGO (Evanston) IL 
Karlson Kitchens 
1815 Central Street (708) 491-1300 


BOSTON (Wakefield) MA 
Builders Kitchen Cabinet 
434 Water Street (617) 245-3880 


BIRMINGHAM MI 
Kitchen Studio 
355 S. Woodward Ave. (313) 645-0410 


MORRISTOWN NJ 
Leonardis Kitchen Interiors 
35 Airport Rd (201) 829-7112 


GREAT NECK NY 
Hastings Kitchen Studio 
404 Northern Blvd (516) 482-5350 


NEW YORK NY 
Hastings Kitchen Studio 
230 Park Avenue S (212) 674-9700 


CHARLESTON sc 
Chase Design (803) 886-5760 


FORT WORTH ™ 
Designs by Droste 
4818 Camp Bowie (817) 763-5031 





CANADA 


VANCOUVER BC 
Kitchen Space Inc 
15 Chesterfield Place (604) 985-1171 


OAKVILLE ON 
Design Plus 
2347 Lakeshore West (416) 847-3415 


OTTAWA ON 
The Total Kitchen 
4658 Woodward Dr. (613) 226-7454 


TORONTO ON 
Cabinets by Design 
161 Eglinton Ave. E (416) 481-5101 


Yorkville Interior Design Centre 
70 Yorkville Ave (416) 922-6620 


Painting by Inga Bennett Photography: Effe Bellesia 
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DOWNSVIEW KITCHENS 
: 2635 Rena Road, Mississauga 
Ontario, Canada L4T 1G6 
Tel. (416) 677-9354 
Fax. (416) 677-5776 

















One newcomer to the Pranner- 
strasse, a secluded street known for 
its antiques shops, is Heinz Rei- 
chert. The move has meant more 
space for Reichert to expand his col- 
lection of fine 18th-century German 
porcelain to include furniture. Al- 
though prices for porcelain have 
soared, Reichert still feels that collec- 
tors can start with a 1745 Meissen 
cup for $2,000 or early-18th-century 
figurines from $4,000. At the other end of the spectrum, an 
early Meissen pitcher with chinoiserie painting commands 
over $40,000, and a ca. 1765, 75-piece dessert service for 15, 
which includes the original silverware box (above left), is 
available for about $90,000. Heinz Reichert, Kunsthandel, 7 
Prannerstrasse, 8000 Munich 2; 89-220-846. 

“Just imagine the number of royal matches that were 
made on the basis of a miniature and a diplomat’s skill,” 
says Anne-Marie Wager, “and you realize the power these 
tiny portraits had in 18th-century Europe.” Wager and E. 
Helga Ahrend specialize in miniatures from the Renais- 
sance to Biedermeier, when the invention of photography 
put the art into decline. One of her choice items is a portrait 
of Joséphine Bonaparte, painted by court artist Ferdinando 
Quaglia. Another rare piece is a ca. 1800 portrait of a Pun- 
chinello from the commedia dell’arte (above right), which 
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AG Sheraton Antiques’ new London showroom are 
nine fully decorated rooms showcasing furniture re- 
productions. An entire room already decorated can be re- 
produced in two or three months. The rooms, painted in 
peacock blue and rich greens and reds, contain copies of 
Biedermeier, Empire, Chippendale and other period tables, 
carved and upholstered chairs, cabinets, consoles, desks, 
and carved giltwood mirrors. Sheraton Antiques Ltd., 579- 
581 King’s Rd., London SW6 2EH; 71-371-5600. 

In contrast to Sheraton’s flamboyant style are the more 








came from the collection of opera singer Anna Case- 
Mackay. Anne-Marie Wager and E. Helga Ahrend, 4 Pran- 
nerstrasse, 8000 Munich 2; 89-296-021. 

As a dealer in rare 18th-century Meissen, Frankenthal 
and Nymphenburg porcelain, Gerhard Rébbing has noted 
a dramatic decline in the number of exceptional works 
coming on the market. One exception was Sotheby’s spring 
auction of the British Rail Pension Fund held at Genf, Swit- 
zerland, where prices for 60 important snuffboxes were tri- 
ple and quadruple the estimates. R6bbing bought a ca. 1760 
German boite a trois tabacs for the Frankenthal Collection. 
For his own shop he bid on a rare ca. 1750 Meissen topo- 
graphical snuffbox with two-color gold mounts, whose 
scene of fountains, topiary, statues and pavilions he has 
since attributed to the garden of Cardinal Albani. Gerhard 
Robbing, 3 Prannerstrasse, 8000 Munich 2; 89-299-758. 

An endearing trio of putti, carved ca. 1765 by Ignaz Gun- 
ther, was recently acquired by a collector from Urban and 
Pierigal, an antiques shop that specializes in rustic 17th- 
and 18th-century decorative arts and sculpture. Amid the 
carved wood Baroque angels is a silver-leaf Venetian grotto 
chair and a pair of 18th-century reliefs by the Augsburg 
craftsman Johann Leonard Baur. Urban and Pierigal, 5 
Prannerstrasse, 8000 Munich 2; 89-293-584. 





restrained reproductions of Anthony Fortescue. Although 
he is best known for his copies of Georgian-style furniture 
(left), Fortescue will reproduce any antique, from inlaid 
mahogany pieces to painted furniture. He works mostly 


with mahogany, and lately he’s been deluged with requests - 


for Hepplewhite-style shield-back chairs. “I’m selling them 
before they come in,” Fortescue says. Other repeat requests 
from customers are for Gainsborough chairs and square- 
ended or circular dining tables. Anthony Fortescue, The 
White House, Queenwood, Broughton, Stockbridge, 
Hampshire S020 8DF; 0794-301588. 

Fortescue, who is a stickler for delivering his furniture, 
recommends Cadogan Tate for shipping. “They are excel- 
lent carriers of furniture,” he says. ‘““They’re very efficient, 
very punctilious.” Cadogan Tate relocates offices and 
households in Great Britain; ships to the U.S., Europe, Aus- 
tralia, Japan and eastern Asia; and removes and stores all 
works of art and antiques not immediately collected after 
Christie’s sales. Cadogan Tate, Hythe Rd., North Kensing- 
ton, London NW10 6RS; 81-969-6969. 








continued on page 238 
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"Royal Fantasy" 


Tam ym Oe aN ew Neele Le 
Louis XV, 18th Century 


ULMER & KART 











: > , Sgt : : ‘eZ “one 
Ey nearly a century, Bischoff's luxurious fabrics and Royal Embroidered Lace™ creations have ay 
: been treasured by Europe's finest families. Now, connoisseurs everywhere can experience our | SC O 
sumptuous imported Swiss bed ensembles. Sheets, duvets, blanket covers, dust ruffles, pillow ROYAL EMBROIDERED LACE™ 


: he ee ST. GALLEN - SWITZERLAND 
cases and shams. 100% long-staple Egyptian cotton. 240 thread count. Irresistible satin finish. 


Although delicate in appearance, Bischoff laces are washable and will be cherished for generations. ; Mire 
Ree * ae ; Textiles with histoire. 
Bischoff. High-tech lace with a passion for history. We couldn't keep it a secret forever! 


THROUGH YOUR INTERIOR DESIGNER AND ARCHITECT AT THESE FINE SHOWROOMS 


ATLANTA DALLAS HOUSTON NEW YORK SAN DIEGO SEATTLE TROY BOSTON 
Ainsworth & Noah Robert Allen Robert Allen John Stuart Randolph & Hein Elinor & Verve Campbell Louis Robert Allen 
CHICAGO DENVER LOS ANGELES PHILADELPHIA SAN FRANCISCO TORONTO WASHINGTON D6 
Robert Allen Shanahan Collection Randolph & Hein Robert Allen Randolph & Hein Primavera Robert Allen 

USA CORPORATE HEADQUARTERS 1¢800*331*LACE 805937991099 TELEFAX 805°379¢2467 
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Inside the Design World 














Glazed Look 


A long trip to Italy con- 
vinced artist Charley 
Brown and retail executive 
Mark Evans that the varied 
forms of wall painting— 
glazing, murals, trompe 
l’oeil—should be revived as 
an antidote to plain walls. 
When they returned to San 
Francisco, Evans and Brown 
started small; a nursery, 
complete with Beatrix Pot- 
ter animals, was the hit of a 
San Francisco designers’ 
show house. They were 
soon busy with different 
historical styles. “It’s Pom- 





Anthony Mann’s reproductions of an- 
tique lights are true to the last detail of 
the original, except for the rust. “I find 
some antique lamp that I like and I 
make an absolute replica. They’re indis- 
tinguishable from the old ones,” says 


Repro Man 


the British designer. “I’m trying to du- 
plicate the rust, but it’s hard. Besides, 
it’s difficult to sell a rusty item as a re- 
production,” adds Mann, who owned 
an antique lighting shop for 14 years. 
His latest replica is of a mid-18th- 
century iron chandelier from a 
New England meeting house (left). 
He has made copies of Moorish, Co- 
lonial and star lanterns, 18th-centu- 
ry brass wall sconces and a 19th- 
century wrought-iron lantern from 
a Victorian conservatory. Mann 
sells his lamps to London shops and 
via mail order. Anthony Mann, 37 
Clarendon Rd., Norwich, Norfolk 
NR2 2PN, 0603-633-419. 





peii one day, Fragonard the 
next,” says Evans. 

The most recent salvo in their campaign against plain 
walls is five lines of wallcoverings, each featuring a different 
texture or pattern built up on a canvas background. “It’s a 
natural extension of our murals and glazes,” explains Evans. 
The simplest resemble stone or mottled plaster, while others 
have faded Renaissance motifs, leopard spots or tiger stripes. 
Evans and Brown, 1451 Stevenson St., San Francisco, CA 
94103; 415-255-2735. 





Boxed In 


very Christmas, designer Linda Marder looks forward 

to receiving what she says is the best gift a person could 
get—a “Buddy box.” “Whenever I see a Buddy box, I’m 
happy. It’s usually a surprise, something I couldn’t have 
found myself,” Marder says. Buddy boxes are large white 
cartons encircled with black and colored ribbons. But the 
contents, not the box, are the main attraction. 

Typical gifts from Buddy’s in Los Angeles are brightly 
colored ceramic dinnerware, huge ceramic pots and Mar- 
blehead pottery, which represent a large part of Buddy’s 
selection of American art and California pottery and Crafts- 
man furniture. Owner Buddy Wilson buys American when 
he shops for his store. “The commercial pottery made by 
American companies be- 
tween 1870 and 1930 gave 
Arts and Crafts in Amer- 
ica a new twist,” he says. 
His collection includes 
J. A. Bauer & Company 
and Gladding, McBean’s 
Franciscan dinnerware, 
although the latter is hard |; 
to find in near-complete 
sets. Buddy’s, 7208 Melrose | 

Angeles 90046; 


i*7o | 

















Paper Weight 


New Yorkers may have 
seen his miniature architec- 
tural models in the win- 
dows of Tiffany’s or F.A.O. 
Schwartz. Peter Koos’s 
miniatures—made almost 
entirely of paper—are now 
slowly landing in collec- 
tors’ hands, which is where 
he wants them to be. 

“T get letters from the 
people who bought the Pal- 
ladio series of building fa- 
cades, saying that they 
enjoy nothing more than 
sitting and watching the 
light change on the build- 
ing. That gives me a lot of 
satisfaction,” he says. 

Koos builds models on 
commission. Last June, for 
ashow at Tiffany’s, he built 
five architectural minia- 








tures on a biblical theme. 
One of his current projects, 
“An Allegorical Statue of 
New York,” will incorpo- 
rate the dominant building 
styles in the city—Roman- 
esque, Federal, Beaux Arts 
and modern—in a chariot 
pulled by a peacock. 

All this fantasy is not 
without its rewards. This 
year Koos won first prize 
for a chess set he entered in 
a juried competition spon- 
sored by Chess Collectors 
International. His elaborate 
chess game, named “Eu- 
rope and Asia,” pits white 
Palladian and Gothic pieces 
against black classical 
pieces. Peter Koos, Box 358, - 
Old Westbury, New York 
11568; 516-626-6859.0 
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A listing of the designers, architects and 
galleries featured in this issue. 





Pages 102-111: 
Robert A. M. Stern Architects 
211 West Sixty-first Street 
New York, New York 10023 
212/246-1980 


Pages 112-119: 


Venturi, Scott Brown and Associates, Inc. 


4236 Main Street 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 19127 
215/487-0400 


Pages 120-123: 
Antoine Predock Architect 
300 Twelfth Street N.W. 
Albuquerque, New Mexico 87102 
505/843-7390 


Pages 124-129: 
Tigerman McCurry Architects 
444 North Wells, #2C 
Chicago, Illinois 60610 
312/644-5880 


Pages 130-133: 
Mario Campi + Franco Pessina 
Via Motta 12 
6900 Lugano, Switzerland 
41-91-233-296 


Pages 134-139: 
W. Graham Arader III 
29 East Seventy-second Street 
New York, New York 10021 
212/628-3668 


Lucy B. Campbell 

123 Kensington Church Street 
London, England Ws 7LP 
44-71-727-2205 


Shepherd Gallery 

21 East Eighty-fourth Street 
New York, New York 10028 
212/861-4050 


Stubbs Books & Prints 

835 Madison Avenue 

New York, New York 10021 
212/772-3120 


Ursus Prints 

981 Madison Avenue 

New York, New York 10021 
212/772-8787 


Pages 140-143: 
The Office of W. Thierry Despont 
335 Greenwich Street 
New York, New York 10013 
212/334-9444 


Pages 144-151: 
Hugh Newell Jacobsen 
2529 P Street N.W. 
Washington, DC 20007 
202/337-5200 


ugles & Associates, Inc. 
h Woodward, Suite 701 
Birmingham, Michigan 48009 
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Pages 152-159: 
Shope Reno Wharton Associates 
18 West Putnam Avenue 
Greenwich, Connecticut 06830 
203/869-7250 


Pages 160-165: 
Birdnest of Ridgefield 
2 Big Shop Lane 
Ridgefield, Connecticut 06877 
203/431-9889 


Kenneth & Ida Manko 
P.O. Box 20 

Moody, Maine 04050 
207/646-2595 


Mike Matthews Antiques 

38 Foxwood Drive 

Elizabeth, Pennsylvania 15037 
412/384-2757 


John F. Rinaldi 

P.O. Box 765 

Kennebunkport, Maine 04046 
207/967-3218 


Bert Savage 

Route 126, Box 11 

Center Strafford, New Hampshire 03815 
603/269-7411 


Susie Fisk Stern 

54 Buck Hill Road 

Ridgefield, Connecticut 06877 
203/438-8714 


June Stout Antiques 

Village of Ruff Creek, RD 2 
Prosperity, Pennsylvania 15329 
412/627-6885 


Pages 166-175: 
Offenhauser Associates, Inc. 
Burbank Centre Building, Suite 1190 
3800 Alameda Avenue 
Burbank, California 91505 
818/843-5544 


Pages 176-181: 
Akira Watanabe & Associates 
2-20-26 Himonya, Meguro-ku 
Toyko 152, Japan 
81-3-710-1963 


Pages 182-189: 
Bart Prince, Architect 
3501 Monte Vista N.E. 
Albuquerque, New Mexico 87106 
505/256-1961 


Pages 190-196: 
Peter L. Gluck and Partners, Architects 
19 Union Square West 
New York, New York 10003 
212/255-18760) 
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_ SAN DIEGO, CA 
European Kitchens 
6440 Lusk Blvd. 
(619) 452-7724 
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INE CUSTOM CABINETRY 









The look. The feel. The quality. . 
Wood-Mode creates kitchens built to | 

order in a wide range of contemporary 
and traditional styles, hand-rubbed 
finishes, and innovative special storag 
cabinets . . . all with a five year limited 
warranty. Wood-Mode. A heritage of | 
craftsmanship spanning nearly fifty 




























For a free copy of our catalog, vis 
convenient Wood-Mode showroor 






SANTA BARBARA, CA FULLERTON, CA 
Kitchens and More Certified Kitchens 
208 Cottage Grove 400 E. Commonwea 
(805) 966-3163 (714) 870-8557 










(213) 65590201 
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NICHOLSON . 





Pair of giltwood vases with American Empire-style carved Fine pair of French Regence- Louis XV-style rosewood inlaid 
flowers. Height 27? List price mahogany round table, c. 1880. style gilt bronze wall scounces, ormolou-mounted slant top 
$995.00 Height 30? List price $1,250.00 circa 1890. $3,500.00 desk, circa 1890. $3,200.00 





Pair of Louis XVI-style brass chenets, circa 1900. Geo. III mahogany chest of Set of 12 mahogany Chippendale-style armchairs by 
Height 16? List price $800.00 drawers, circa 1800. Height Baker. Height 38? List price $7,000.00 
33” List price $2,500.00 





Geo. III-style 9 piece mahogany dining room set. Con- Fine burl walnut Victorian Napoleon III gilt metal mounted games table, circa 
sisting of a table and 8 chairs. Circa 1920. List price canterbury, circa 1880. 1880. Height 282” List price $5,500.00 
$5,000.00 Height 212.” $4,000.00 


WE PURCHASE: ENTIRE ESTATES, COLLECTIONS, OR SINGLE PIECES ®@ CALL (714) 494-4820 
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562 N. Coast Highway, Laguna Beach, CA 92651 e (714) 494-4820 





OUR CARPETS COVER THE WORLD 


Antique Farahan Saruck 8'-4"x12'-2" Antique Sultan Abad 10'-4'"x16'-3" 


Established 1905 


yt. MINAS SIAN CeO 


PACIFIC DESIGN CENTER (OUR ONI OC “AT NY ) 8687 MELROSE AVENUE SUITE G292 
LOS ANGELES, CA. 213-657-7000 FAX 213-657-6519 











- lightingbydesign 


| the art of ilumination 


* 


KUBISAK’S ANTIQUES 


Fine 19th century French furniture 


¢ Conceptual design ¢ Lighting Control Systems 
¢ Optical Framing Projectors “Merlin Lighting” 
© Landscape Illumination Full Scale Drawings 
¢ Hardware and Installation 





Over 4,000 square feet 
of beautiful showroom 


(714) 494-0079 


3305 LAGUNA CANYON ROAD - LAGUNA BEACH, CA 92651 


7 wilshire boulevara, suite 200, los angeles Ca 90036 
(213) 933-7281 


gienn Mm. JONNSON, |. €. S 








Our STAFF OF 35 INTERIOR DESIGNERS 
WILL SPOIL YOU FOR EVERY OTHER FURNITURE STORE IN THE WORLD. 
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TRADITIONAL LIGHTING | © DURENBERGER 
AT ITS FINEST _ ANTIQUARIAN 


In historic San Juan Capistrano 





The finest display of imported 
lighting from Europe. 


Tuesday through Saturday 10:00 to 5:00 or, by appointment 
Closed annually: Christmas to the New Year. 


31531 CAMINO CAPISTRANO « (714) 493-1283 
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Sconces ¢ Flush Fixtures ° Hanging Lanterns 


Billiard Fixtures ¢ Reproductions 
Chandeliers ¢ Outdoor Lanterns 



















The art 
that appreciates most 


istheart , 
you most appreciate. 


When you purchase a Gallery, you can 
work of art you love, acquire that kind of 
the chances are very art. We carry the lead- 
good that your attach- ing contemporary 
ment to that art will artists...names like 
increase with each Behrens, Kent, Ting, 
passing year. That’s Neiman, and more. 
really investment art Each work is hand 
.. investing in art you signed and numbered 
love...art that pays by the artist, comes 
you back in personal with a certificate of 








authenticity, 
and is beauti- 


IRS fully framed. 


¢ South Coast Plaza 
(714) 549-9191 


enjoyment time 
and time again. 
At the Upstairs 


© Westside Pavilion 
(213) 470-2083 


ACADi ¥ eo | 


DIRECT ‘ORTER 


* Beverly Hills * Los Angeles 
368 N. Rodeo Dr 818 W. 7th St. #808 
(213) 278-8334 (213) 489-2444 


© 1990 The Upstairs Gallery 





9011 BEVERLY i: OULEVARD 
LOS ANGELES, CALIFORNIA 90048 


(213) 271-1123 
FAX: (213) 271-1318 


¢ Del Amo Fashion Center ¢ Sherman Oaks Galleria 
(213) 542-1607 (818) 784-5182 


¢ Glendale Galleria 
(818) 244-4626 
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Established 1947 10 Day Delivery on Most Ite 
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HARRY WINSTON 
The Ultimate Timepiece 
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NEW YORK 718 FIFTH AVENUE 10019 - (212) 245 2000 GENEVA 24, QUAI GENERAL GUISAN - (22) 28 36 66 PARIS 29, AVENUE MONTAIGNE - (1) 47 20 03 09 


MONTE-CARLO HOTEL DE PARIS - 93 5072 10 BEVERLY HILLS 371 N, RODEO DRIVE - (213) 271 8554 TOKYO HOTEL SEIYO - 1, GINZA-CHUO-KU - (03) 535 6441 
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SPECIALISTS IN ORIGINAL ANTIQUE PINE FURNITURE 
AND DECORATIVE OBJECTS. : 
ARCHITECTURAL AND VERY EARLY PIECES ALWAYS AVAILABLE. " ee 
FINISHED AND RESTORED TO AN EXACTING STANDARD CATALOG $5.00 REFUNDABLE 
BY OUR EXPERIENCED CRAFTSMEN. 
ADLER POOL TABLES 


Corona Det Mar RYE CULT Dogue ; , 
2912 E. Coast Hwy 410 E. Hatey Srreer 940 A First StREET iia 7 popisida ee pase te poe fe = abide 
Corona Det mar, CA Santa Barsara, CA 93101 Encinitas, CA el: (213) 410- ax: (213) 410- 
714 759-3665 805 962-0250 Be eR RYE hie : Established 1957 
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collections of fine 
French furniture. 
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1 - | FURNITURE 
SEER Wee a i ND areg.G 3 ue. med * (213) 931-1859) s\Open Tues - Sat, 10-6 * Brochure available upon request. 
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AN ORDINARY ENTRY BECOMES 
A GRAND ENTRANCE 
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Enter a room by Porcelanosa. 

You'll discover the classic 
beauty of fine European 
ceramic tile. 

Timeless. Tasteful. Elegant. 

And durable. 

What's more, you'll notice 
that extra care has been put 
into every design and detail. 
Right down to the way the 
tiles are precision cut for a 
flawless fit. 

Porcelanosa invites you 
to discover how to turn an 
ordinary entrance into a lasting 
impression. 

Stop by an authorized 
Porcelanosa distributor 
today, or send $1.00 for a 
copy of our full color brochure. 








: Main Photo: FLOorR: Rodas 
Blanco. DETAIL: Rodas Platino 
& Rodas Marfil. 


PORCELANOSA 


SEE TINIC Lf IVE EUROPEAN CERAMIC TILE CERAMIC TILE 
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CALIFORNIA: Anaheim 1301 S. State College Blvd. (714) 772-3183 
NEW JERSEY: Paramus 147 Route 17 South (201) 261-1991 

NEw York: Huntington 1842 E. Jericho Tpk. (516) 462-6222 
OPENING Soon: West Hollywood 553 N. San Vicente (213) 651-3319 
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By Direct Import 


OCEAN AVENUE 
CARMEL-BY-THE-SEA 
CALIFORNIA 
408-624-7178 





elegant room in your home 


Transforming yards into imaginative and ei 
joyable outdoor living rooms has been tii 
business of A. Lee Shelbourne for near!) 
quarter of a century. And our experienc 
shows both in awards for design excellen« 
and in the increased home equity our desig 
have generated for our clients. 


Make your yard the a 


We design your yard from the ground up 
We take a personal, professional approach 
every phase of our total outdoor living desig: 


Quality is our yardstick. Our business is tol’ 
design. We work with your contractor 
recommend experienced contractors who ta 
in stride difficult sites, engineering problen 
remodeling outdoor/indoor areas, adding sp" 
and updating older pool and garden sites. | 
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Elegant Designs for Living 


275 South Beverly Drive Suite 100 
Beverly Hills, CA 90210 
(213) 272-1230 (800) 426-8963 
Locations throughout California and 
the United States. 


THE NATURAL BEAUTY OF 


































































y NORTHEAS oO 
. 800-441-4366 HAWAII. 
CONCORD, CA 94 ¢ 666 BAKER ST. #365 OR, WA, BC. 
(415) 676-1042 COSTA MESA, CA 92626 se So 
FAX: (415) 671-68 : (714) 668-94 
FAX: (714) 668-9474 
o GA, LA, FL} MS, AL 


ALAMEDA A K AVE. 800-445-5720 
SAN FRANCISCO, /|CA 94103 SAN DIEGO, CA 92101 3307 McK!INNEY AVE. 
(415) 864-7813 (619) 231-2477 DALLAS, TX 75204 
FAX: (415) 864-1761 FAX: (619) 231-2519 (214) 720-6066 
| FAX: (214) 720-60 
| 
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MATTSON'S ANTIQUES INC. 


FINE FURNITURE & COLLECTABLES 
"Courtesy to the trade" 


YOUR COMPLETE SOURCE 


aa ara, cae American « English ¢ French « Italian + Pine * Art Decco 


eee » COLLECTABLES « LAMPS * POTTERY « DISHWARE 
ANTIQUES + PINE + SRONE «KHIM RUGS + (CACTUS » JEWELRY 20450 Yellowbrick Road, Diamond Bar, CA 91765 
4 1010»FirstSPREET. * ENCINITAS » 61994328333 2 (714) 595-8141 
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Complete design and 
installation services of 
custom audio/video systems 
and home entertainment 


centers. 


EILEX INTERNATIONAL, INC. 
17150 Newhope Street, Unit 211 
Fountain Valley, CA 92708 
Tel. (714) 754-4457 
Fax. (714) 754-4541 
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“Poetic Bride” 39x26 inches Mixed Media Personal Commission 


Inspired by his interpretation of The 36 
Wee CelM eee Malu Re lao alo R Ta 
11th Century Japan, Otsuka captures a 
poignant moment in the life of a Japanese 
woman with his latest work, Poetic Bride. 
Valued at $1800, this special commission 
is being offered now for only $900. This 
CAMEO R Cla Macon titse 
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Images International of Hawaii 
Palm Boulevard ¢ Ala Moana Center ¢ Mall Level 


Otsuka Gallerie ¢ Ala Moana Center © NRC lelw Ur. 
1450 Ala ey Ta IZ Honolulu, HI 96814 


eee T a oleic Ltn Co sei largest and most exciting-art show of the year; The Otsuka Show, December 1990, Honolulu, Hawaii. 
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DESIGN RESEARCH LIBRARY, the world’s largest master Interior Design and Architectural Library. This 32,000 sf facility is the first 
sixteen planned locations and represents the in:\us-ry’s most comprehensive assemblage of library-formatted product resources ant 
services. The ultimate liaison between the meni turer and qualified trade professional. Designers and Architects, call now for your fre 


library card. Nonufacierrr ‘nauire regarding space within your product room. } 239 L) ; 
i £ ; : ’ e 
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CORPORATE OFFICES: 0777 W ‘ovard, Fourth Floor, Los Angeles, California (213) 641-1000 
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